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II, PROTESTANT STATEMENTS. 


Lone and impartial observation has 
most fully convinced us, that the enemy 
we have reason to guard against is not 
Schism, but Heresy ; not Voluntaryism, 
but Popery. The sects are no more 
to be feared than the bubbles on the 
surface of the troubled ocean, through 
which the mariner ploughs his way un- 
impeded and unalarmed ; but Roman- 
ism, like a coral reef, increasing daily 
in dimensions, unseen and unsuspected, 
demands that we should erect a beacon 
beside it, to shew distinctly those perils 
by which church and state. the sacred- 
ness of the altar, and the integrities of the 
throne, are now environed. The Dis- 
senters we have little reason to dread : 
and if we reflect for one moment 
that their body is composed of frag- 
mental and inter-antagonist forces, its 
formidable pretensions will instantly 
evaporate. But the undermining works 
of darkness —the enemy in the garb of 
frieudship—the pestilence with the flush 
of health upon its cheek—the Jesuit 
robed in the plausibilities of modern 
liberalism—Satan as an angel of light ; 
in one word, Porrry working inward 
on the vitals of our national Protest- 
antism ;—the knowledge of all this 
ought to resuscitate the dormant ener- 
gies of England, and to evoke, trumpet- 
tongued, the olden tocsin— 


No Porery ! 
We mean to take up our position as 


firmly and as faithfully as before; 
having resolved to rescue our glorious 
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ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY Man TO po uis Doty! 


ark from wreck, or ourselves to perish 
with it. 

It appears from various sources that 
Britain, the great bulwark of Protest- 
antism, is at this moment the spot on 
which the ravenous eye of the papal 
hierarchy is riveted. For its conversion 
to an anile superstition, the papal powers 
are at this moment combining and con- 
centrating their forces. Jesuits, like the 
locusts of Egypt, swarm in our parishes. 
Mass-houses, like plague-spots, start 
into existence with ominous speed. 
The fell simoom has begun its mur- 
derous course; and in Lancashire, for 
instance, what was as the garden of the 
Lord before it, has been left a waste 
howling wilderness behind it. 

We cannot behold the gradual spread 
and contamination of this moral pesti- 
lence, without calling upon statesmen, 
clergy, and Protestants throughout the 
country, to adopt some more effective 
steps than hitherto, not merely to arrest 
its progress, but to extinguish all its 
miasma. We take our stand between 
the living and the dead — between Pro- 
testantism, the nursing-mother of chaste 
women, and great, because good men, 
and Popery, the prolific parent of curses 
more numerous and colossal than those 
under which Ireland groans and is in 
agony; and while we point out “ the 
destruction that wasteth at noon-day,” 
we shall not fail to remind the de- 
scendants of Latimer, Cranmer, and 
Ridley, the fellow-countrymen of a 
Wellington and a Nelson, that 
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The following tabular synopsis is taken partly from Laity’s Directories, and 


partly from personal knowledge, 


English and Welsh Counties, with the Number of Chapels in each. 


Bedfordshire ...... 
Berkshire ...ccccccccccacecs 
Bucks.... o00eses'e 
Cambridgeshire....eesssseees 
Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland ........+- 
Devonshire .... 

Derbyshire ...+++-.- 
Dorsetshire 

pt a ee 


Gloucester.... 


Hants and Isle of Wight ...... 12 


Herefordshire 

Herts 2.00. sah wnbas 

DP sesavce eececee eecee 
BE cesesenve pehekneeenne ° 
Lancashire ........ 
Lincolnshire ... 

Leicestershire 

Middlesex 

Monmouth 


Nottinghamshire oe 
Northamptonshire........++++ 
Northumberland 
Oxfordshire 


seat eres enee 


Carried forward .... 288 


Brought forward.... 288 
Rutlandshire.......- seccceee O 
Shropshire +s 9 
Somersetshire ......... sence oe 
I 5555 c ese abbe ae bin 29 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Warwickshire 
Westmoreland 
Wiltshire 
Worcestershire 
Yorkshire 


Anglesea ...+.... 
Brecknockshire 
Caermarthenshire 
Cardiganshire 
Caernarvonshire 
Denbighshire 
Flintshire 
Glamorganshire 
Montgomery 
Merionethsbire 
Pembrokeshire 
Radnorshire 


Total number of Chapels in England and Wales in 1839............ 
1 


Do. do, 
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Scotch Counties, with the Number of Chapels in each. 


Aberdeenshire .........ee00. 
Angus .... 

Argyllshire 

Ayrshire ee 
DE sc 00s0' a¥enee oe peeve 
Berwickshire 


Caithness-shire 
Clackmannan 

Cromartie wecsesees 
Dumfries-shire ..... 
Dumbartonshire 
Edinburghshire....... 
Fifeshire 

Haddington 
Inverness-shire 
eee 


Carried forward 
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eo 


Bronght forward .... 62 
Kincardine........+. hetec’ ah 0 
Kirkeudbrightshire .......... 4 
Lanarkshire 
Linlithgow. 1 
Morayshire 
Nairne 
Orkney 
Peebles-shire 
Perthshire ..... 

Renfrewshire 

Ross-shire 

Roxburghshire 

Selkirkshire ....ccs0« jieeuan 
Stirlingshire 

Sutherlandshire 

Wigtonshire .,. 


Total number of Chapels in Scotland in 1839 


Do. do. do. 


do, 


1829.. 


Increase in 10 years ......0s00e ecececeecs eevcses 


Total number of Chapels in Great Britain,........+--. 
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Great Britain and the Colonies. 


Colleges. * 


St.Edmund’s..Old Hall Green, Ware. 
Ushaw 

St. Mary’s ..Birmingham. 

St. Peter’s ..Prior Park, Bath. 

St. Paul’s ....Prior Park, Bath. 


Stonyhurst .. Lancashire. 

Ampleforth .. York. 

St.Gregory’s. . Downside, Bath. 
German...... Broadway, Worcestershire 
St. Mary’s.. .. Aberdeenshire, 


Nunneries and Convents. 


Micklegate Bar .... York. 
Hammersmith ......London. 
Bishop’s House .... Winchester. 
Taunton Lodge...... Taunton. 
New Hall .-+Chelmsford. 
Spettisbury House .. Blandford. 
Stanbrook Hall ...... Worcester. 
Caverswall Castle .... Staffordshire, 
Clare Lodge ...+++e« Yorkshire. 


In order that the eye, the organ of 
irresistible assurance, may be impressed 
with the domestic spread of the Romish 
superstition, we have presented the read- 
er with a map of Great Britain, whereon 
he may painfully contemplate the moral 
ulcerations which the Church of Rome 
has made upon the bosom of our na- 
tive country. The festering spectacle 
indicates blame and guilt somewhere. 
And not a little of that blame is com- 
pressed in the apathy and unbelief of 
Protestants on this momentous subject. 
But surely it is not too late to begin the 
patriotic and Christian work, not only 
of arresting the spread of disease, but 
of neutralising its virus also. Luther 
hoped amid almost universal Roman- 
ism: and, doubtless, there are Luthers 
in the present day, who, fearless of all 
frowns, and unbiassed by earthly pro- 
spects, will stand forth in the strength 
of Luther’s God, the undaunted cham- 
pions of Protestant Christianity. We 
know there are many: but we long to 
see thousands more. Penetrated by 
a sense of the peril and exigencies of 
the times, we shall ever be ready to 
encourage and to aid them. 

With this object, we would now 
submit a sketch of the pretensions 
and progress of the Church of Rome 


St. Mary’s Priory.... Leamington. 
Ashton Hall ........Staffordshire. 
Llanherne....... .+-South Cornwall, 
Carmel House Darlington. 
Court House........ Bridgewater. 
Sale’s House ........ Westbury. 
Hartbury Court......Gloucester. 
Presentation ........ Manchester. 


in our fatherland. Several long 
and useful papers have lately ap- 
peared on this subject, in reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers, none of 
which have approximated to complete- 
ness. A complete body of statistics, 
mainly from personal knowledge, 
hitherto a desideratum, we shall there- 
fore endeavour to supply. A dispas- 
sionate perusal of these will satisfy the 
most sceptical of Protestants, both 
clergy and laity, that if there be no 
ground for alarm, there is, at least, 
a powerful plea for instant remedial 
efforts. In the following digest, we 
mean to present either personal or 
documentary evidence, thereby to place 
the spread of papal superstition on 
competent testimony. 

From causes which it would require 
too protracted a dissertation to unfold, 
there is, on one side, a strong tendency 
to reject every assertion of the growing 
influence of the Church of Rome ; and, 
on the other side, there exists a feverish 
and unnecessary alarm. We are nei- 
ther sceptic nor credulous. The pro- 
mises of high Heaven amply assure 
us of the immortality of His cause ; 
and the activities and progress of the 
Romish church serve the more power- 
fully to remind us of our duties. 


I, ROMAN CATHOLIC STATEMENTS. 


In Leicestershire, near Whitwick, Mr. 
W. O’Woolfrey, who, with monstrous 
presumption, signs himself Parisu 
Priest of Grace Dieu and Whitwick, 
published, in February 1836, the fol- 
lowing statement on his miraculous 
medal and its sanative properties :— 

“In England, for nearly three hundred 
years, has the Catholic church endured a 


long night of persecution. During that 
period, it was wonderful that any vestige 
of Catholicity should subsist. Blessed 
be God, the spell is broken! and once 
more to Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Scotchmen, the ancient faith of their 
pious ancestors is freely proclaimed. 
Through these islands, our divine reli- 
gion is making a rapid progress. 
Churches, colleges, chapels, convents, 


* : . ° ° ° e ° 
It is needless to enumerate the seminaries : their number and situation will be 


found in the map, 
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and schools, are rising up in such num. 
bers and magnificence, as to make our 
enemies quake for fear. And well may 
they fear, for the arm of the Lord 1s 
with us; and we defy them, in the 
name of God, to resist us. Heresy, 
already grown old, and tottering in its 
last stage, will soon be no more; and 
then these three kingdoms will again 
become faithful portions of the true 
church.” 


The Roman Catholic Magazine, which 
was long carried on under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. T. M‘Donnell, of 
Birmingham, put forth the following 
announcement, in one of its most 
vaunting numbers, at the close of 1834, 
with the general accuracy of which, as 
far as its statistics are concerned, we are 
satisfied, from personal investigation : 


“Times have changed very much, and 
we are not insensible to the exertions of 
those liberal, enlightened statesmen, that 
brought about the change. We have now 
a large chapel at Moorfields, which all 
the world(!) frequent, and where, for 
years, the truths of religion have been 
without fear announced. The Borough 
Chapel, near the Belgian ambassador’s 
chapel, was some forty years since opened 
in a narrow dirty lane; the best term it 
deserved was that of a wooden shed. It 
contained about two hundred; and in 
every respect was a most miserable dwell- 
ing for a house of sacrifice. The new 
chapel in the London Road, which was 
substituted for the old one, holds about 
one thousand ; but the congregation be- 
longing to it is nearly twenty thousand, 
Fast Lane Chapel, Rotherhithe, near the 
site of the once princely abbey of Ber. 
mondsey, can number from two to three 
thousand of a congregation. Virginia 
Street, once an hospital for foreign sailors, 
was at first nothing more than a room for 
the priest. This has swelled into one of 
the most capacious chapels in London ; 
and the few that knelt and prayed in the 
priest’s room, to hear mass, has increased 
to the ten thousand of the actual present 
congregation. The congregation of Lin- 
coin’s Inn Fields is ten thousand at least. 
Warwick Street Chapel, most repair to it, 
not for the prayers, but for the music. 
Spanish Place Chapel has a congregation 
of six thousand.” 


The numbers belonging to one Pop- 
ish chapel require explanation. The 
fact is, five or six distinct congregations 
attend the same chapel during so many 
successive hours—from sunrise to 
twelve o'clock, after which there is no 
mass. When, therefore, many Protest- 
ants tell us of a Romish chapel, with a 
congregation of not more than two 
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hundred, they ought to be informed of 
other chapels having congregations of 
ten thousand. A Popish chapel is not 
the representative of the number for 
which it furnishes bond fide chapel-room, 
but of a body sometimes double, and 
often treble, its actual contents, when 
most crowded. 

The Dublin Review, in its number 
for May 1836, remarked : 


‘‘We are much satisfied with the 
aspect which Catholicity presents to us 
at this moment in Great Britain, The 
numbers who continue to join them- 
selves to our communion, attest the 
beneficial tendency of the spirit of in- 
quiry which marks the religious character 
of the age.” 


The same organ of Roman Catho- 
licism, of the same date, observed, on 
the speech of his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury on this very subject : 


“We can assure his grace that he 
has underrated the number of our new 
churches now in course of erection, 
They are not less than rorty ; not to 
speak of four or five now completed.” 


The Roman Catholic Magazine for 
1834 contains the following : 


“‘ We remember well that the person 
then called the Bishop of Chester, who, 
we believe, at present CLAIMS THE TITLE 
and ENsoys THE REVENUES of the Bishop 
of London, acknowledged,” &e. &c.— 
Roman Catholic Magasine. 

“We were apprized, several weeks 
ago, of the departure of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Baines from Rome. We, therefore, 
are in daily expectation of hearing of m1s 
Lorpsuip’s arrival at Prior Park, It is 
said he brings with him a model of St. 
Peter’s, on which to form the plan of his 
intended cathedral. His torpsure enjoys 
a great advantage, in having on the spot 
the beautiful Bath stone.”— Ibid. 

“On Sunday last, the prior of the 
Popish college of Ampleforth addressed 
a crowd of people in Helmsley market- 
place, during the time of service in his 
chapel, his intention to do so having 
been announced the night before by the 
bellman. The address lasted upwards of 
an hour ; and at the conclusion of it he 
distributed a number of tracts, and was 
then drawn in his phaeton by the persons 
assembled to the inn, The prior preached 
the Sunday following at Stonegrave, 
opposite the clergyman’s house. His 
visits have extended to most of the sur- 
rounding villages.” Yorkshire paper. 

“ Sharing, as we do in common with 
all Catholics, the feeling of deep delight 
at seeing religion penetrating so steadily 
ito every corner of the kingdom, we 
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know not a spot which presents more 
local interest, or revives more delight- 
fully our earliest historic recollections, 
than Hasrtines, the spot which the Rev. 
Mr. Jones has selected for All Souls’ 
Church, and his community of religious 
sisters.” — Roman Catholic Magazine. 


The London correspondent of the . 


Chronique de Paris, Midsummer, 1838, 
says: 


“ A remarkable fact at present in Lon- 
don is, that the Catholic chapels are filled 
with Protestants, and that there are fre- 
quent conversions. Controversy is very 
warm in these, and finds eloquent men to 
conduct it. The tone of the preachers is 
simple and grave. They attack the church 
established by law, with a force which asto- 
nishes one, when it is remembered that 
in the same couutry, not many years ago, 
the Catholic worship was interdicted, and 
permitted only in embassy chapels.” 


The following statement is from the 
Laity’s Directory for 1839, published 
under the authority and sanction of 
Dr. Griffiths, the Romish bishop and 
vicar-apostolic of London. It records 
facts which may be matter of congra- 
tulation in the Vatican, but surely they 
demand the solemn consideration of all 
sound Protestants, The latter part of 
the statement refers to parts of the 
world which are not comprehended in 
the present sketch. But a Romish 
estimate of the state and prospects of 
these cannot be wholly destitute of in- 
terest in these extraordinary times. 


“ The year 1838 has been remarkable 
for the number of new Catholic churches, 
some founded and advancing, and others 
consecrated and opened. In the person 
of a convert, a restorer of the ancient 
ecclesiastical arclritecture hath arisen, as 
able with his pen classically and learn. 
edly to unfold and defend, as he is with 
his pencil accurately to delineate. Ap- 
pointed professor of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, he 
has delivered lectures on this sublime 
branch of sacred art, which, with so many 
other characteristics of the ages of faith, 
have vanished in proportion to the ra- 
vaging progress of the march of intellect. 
Subjeet to the plans and direetions of 
Mr. A, W. Pugin, eight Catholic churches 
are now elevating their pointed arehes 
towards heaven; namely, at Reading, 
Uttoxeter, Solihull, Macclesfield, Keith- 
ley, Dudley, Melton Mowbray (7), and 
St. Peter's, Wexford. Chapels are also 
building in the midland district, at 
Derby and Cossey. In the northern 
district, at Halifax, Evringham, Selby, 
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Manchester, Oldham, Wycliff, Belling- 
ham, Lytham, Preston, and Skipton. 


“At Glossop and at Staleybridge, 
foundation-stones have been laid by 
Thomas Ellison, Esq., and at Worksop 
and at Leeds, with appropriate episcopal 
solemnity, by the Right Rev. Dr. Briggs, 
at which Lord Stourton, and other Catho- 
lics of distinction, attended. Glossop 
and Leeds are founded by the munifi- 
cence of his grace the Duke of Norfolk. 
In the western district, chapels are also 
building at Clifton, near Bristol, and at 
Chipping Sudbury. At Brentwood and 
Tunbridge Wells, new chapels have been 
consecrated and opened by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Griffiths. 

“ Under the protection of her majesty’s 
government [proh tempora, preh mores !], 
the British colonies, east, west, and south, 
have received new bishops and vicar- 
generals: Bishop Clancy, for British 
Guiana ; Bishop Smith, as coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Trinidad ; Bishop Carew, 
as coadjutor to the Bishop of Calcutta ; 
Bishop Griffiths, at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and Bishop Hynes, as coadjutor 
in the Ionian Isles,—all of whom, as 
well as in Australasia, are supplied with 
a well selected accession of assistant 
missionaries. 

“A new ebapel, on a fresh site of 
ground, will also be built im St. George’s 
Fields, to replace that which is too small 
in London Road. Towards the erection 
of this, the Earl of Shrewsbury has sub- 
scribed 10001. 

“‘ In Great Britain, a branch council 
has been formed of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith at Lyons and 
at Paris, of which the Earl of Shrewsbury 
is the patron, and Bishop Walsh the pre- 
sident. The rest of its members are 
personages of high consideration in the 
Catholic body. 

‘‘ This society, furnishing as it does 
the means of support to those to whom 
it is lawfully said, ‘ Go teach all nations ;’ 
as that was the last command, and the 
grand commission for which the apo- 
stolate was founded, so has it the frst 
claim of all others on every Christian’s 
support ; bound as they are to assist in 
direeting the light of faith to those who 
sit in the shadow of darkness and of 
death, in grateful remembrance that, 
without any greater merit of their own, 
it hath pleased Heaven it should beam 
upon themselves in unclouded effulgence. 
The Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, at 
Bermondsey, claims also the fostering of 
those who believe that on a diligent exer 
cise of the works of mercy towards the 
sick and poor depends that salutation, 
* Come, thou blessed of my Father,’ &c., 
which, during life, is the animating hope 
of the just. 
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«* All men are descended from one pa- 
rent, and we are far remote from the 
region in which he breathed. The con- 
quests of faith reunite and compact this 
dispersed and divided family into one 
communion —the communion of saints— 
whose sole limits on earth are from pole 
to pole. This reunion, let us hope, is in 
progress ; for, 

“In Turkey, the well-founded fear of 
Russian preponderance has induced the 
sultan to court the smiles of his holiness, 
the central point of Catholic influence and 
attraction throughout Christendom. 

“In Egypt, Mehemet Pacha, through 
a policy which is both prudent and liberal, 
has afforded to Catholics and their insti- 
tutions an ample protection, 

“The King of the Netherlands, who 
strove to stifle Catholicity and its insti- 
tutions in Belgium, has become in Hol- 
land their generous protector. 

‘“« Protestant England, without intend. 
ing it, prepared the way for the triumph 
of Catholicity in Algiers ; for, by the va- 
lour of her fleet, under. the command of 
the gallant Lord Exmouth, the chains of 
the Christian captives were broken, and 
they returned to their homes and families. 
But Mahometanism, though humbled, 
was not corrected ; and soon again began 
to exercise piracy and cruelty to Christ- 
ian captives. Charles X. completed what 
England began; and Algiers became a 
conquest of France. But Louis-Philippe, 
relying on the superiority of his arms, 
expected that his army, that had not a 
chaplain in it, would reduce the barba- 
rians to submission ; but an infidel French 
army became doubly hateful to the Ma- 
hometans, and the vindictive passions on 
both sides threatened mutual extermina- 
tion. To insure the loyal and willing 
obedience of the Africans, Louis-Philippe 
has found that he must Christianise his 
own army, to bring their unbridled pas- 
sions into subjection. Algiers, therefore, 
has become an episcopal see ; and where 
for ages Christians were treated as beasts 
of burden, the cross is about to surmount 
the crescent, Happily, the Abbé Dupuch, 
now Bishop of Algiers, possesses every 
qualification requisite in a great bishop. 

‘* In France, at the Restoration, under 
the heartless reign of Louis XVIII., In- 
fidelity and Protestantcy covertly united 
against Catholicism ; and the revolution 
of July, 1830, prostrated Catholic ascend- 
ency. Never, however, will the great 
waters be corrupt, or the earth barren, 
whilst the salt which should season them 
is pure and abundant: never will religion 
be lost in a country where the bishops 
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and priests are duly impregnated with 
the spirit of their calling. Let England 
and Ireland, compared, illustrate this 
position. * 

** In fine, as models, in our day, of epis- 
copal heroism in the hour of trial, in France 
and Germany, the archbishops of Cologne 
and Paris are presented to the hope and 
admiration of Christendom!!!” 


** We are certain, that if our numerical 
strength be not yet so great as Two MIL- 
LIONS, it must become so ere long, as the 
conversions to our faith, acknowledged 
by the better informed among our oppo- 
nents, satisfactorily prove. ‘The truth of 
these conversions is indeed denied by 
some, but evidently, to take the most 
charitable view, because men easily be- 
lieve what they wish for, Our own 
personal knowledge enables us to state, 
that from the various classes of the com- 
munity, from labouring men and mecha- 
nics, up to members of the bar and gen- 
tlemen of landed property, new recruits 
are joining us, one after another. 
Churches and chapels are rising all over 
the country, to afford accommodation for 
the increasing number of Catholics,”"— 
Roman Catholic Magazine, Jan. 1839. 

“« On Sunday, 16th, confirmation was 
held in the magnificent Catholic church 
of Wardour Castle, the seat of Lord 
Arundel, by the Right Rev. Dr. Baines, 
bishop of Z. western district, in which 
one hundred and fifty received the sacra- 
ment of confirmation: many of these 
were converts to the Catholic faith.”— 
London and Dublin Orthodox Journal, 
Dec. 1838. 

‘‘ The holy sacrament of confirmation 
was administered in the Catholic chapel 
at Poplar, on Sunday the 9th, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Griffiths, to two hundred 
and eleven persons, eleven of whom were 
converts.”—Ibid, 


The following abstract appeared in 
the Gazette de France, in May 1838. 
It will prove how deeply interested the 
Papists of France are in the progress 
of their cause in England. 


“* On the Catholic Church of England. 


‘* The statistical table of Catholic cha- 
pels in England makes them amount at 
present to 430. There are 26 in London 
and the neighbourhood, 44 in other parts 
of the London district, 117 in the district 
of the south, 189 in that of the north, 
and 54 in that of the west. 

“All the London chapels are sup- 
ported by subscription. Great repairs 
are about to be made on the chapel at 


* This, of course, implies that the Popish clergy in England are not yet so faith- 


ful — i, e. so diabolical, mischievous, and tyrannical, as they ought to be, and as their 


brethren in Ireland are, 
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Moorfields, that beautiful building having 
suffered much. Its district is the largest 
and most populous in London, compre- 
hending, with a few slight exceptions, 
the whole of the city, and even extend- 
ing beyond. Its Catholic population, 
which at the commencement of the*cen- 
tury did not exceed from 5000 to 6000, 
now amounts to 30,000. It has four 
charity schools. The German chapel is 
almost wholly composed of poor strangers. 
That of France has received no assistance 
from the French government since 1830. 
The Chelsea chapel has increased to near 
6000 ; but these are mostly poor people. 
That of Our Lady, at St. John’s Wood, 
is a monument to the zeal of the pious 
foundresses, Misses Gallini: but their 
funds have been exhausted on the build- 
ing ; and there is a school wanted. The 
Somers’ Town congregation is increasing 
every day; but the greater number of 
the faithful are of the poor. The Ber- 
mondsey congregation is wholly com- 
posed of poor people, and amounts to 
near 9000. That at Stratford consists of 
3000 poor Irish, That at Tottenham 
counts but 300 or 400, and all poor. 
These chapels are recommended to the 
charity of the faithful for their main- 
tenance, and for the expense of public 
worship. 

“In what remains of the London dis- 


trict, there is a chapel building at Brent- 


wood, in Essex. Lord Petre has given 
the ground, and generously contributed 
to the expenses of the building. He laid 
the first stone on the 23d August last. 
There is another chapel building at Col- 
chester. 

«In the district of the south, where 
there are 117 congregations, a chapel has 
lately been built at Hethe (query, Hythe?), 
but it remains burdened with a debt. A 
new chapel is now finishing at Welling- 
ton, and collections are making for it. 
The Tamworth Catholics are calling for 
aid from their brethren, in order to have 
their chapel completed. Those of Nun- 
eaton have no chapel, and are too poor 
to build one: they now appeal to the li- 
berality of rich Catholics. Those of 
Kidderminster, consisting of about 350 
poor English and Irish, first made use of 
an old Methodist chapel ; then, thanks to 
the gifts of the friends of religion, and 
especially to the generosity of their 
bishop, and of the late Baroness de 
Montesquieu, they succeeded in erecting 
the carcase of a little chapel, which they 
will turn into a school as soon as they 
come to have a building better adapted 
to divine worship, A chapel is now 
building at Chipping Norton, 

“ The district of the north is that in 
which there are most Catholics, It 
reckons 189 congregations. Lancashire 
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alone counts 88. There are five Catholic 
chapels at Liverpool, four at Manchester, 
three at Preston, two at Wigan, York- 
shire has 53 congregations. At Wigton, 
in Cumberland, worship is performed in 
a miserable barn ; but ground has been 
bought for a chapel, and the assistance 
of the charitable is besought for an ex- 
pense which exceeds the means of the 
inhabitants, all belonging to the poor 
class. The Catholics at Houghton-le- 
Spring are also poorly off: they attend 
public worship in a private house, and 
solicit pious offerings for the building of 
a church. Those of Halifax have equally 
no better chapel than a room, and appeal 
to the generosity of the rich of their 
communion. 

“In the Western district, compre- 
hending the principality of Wales, there 
are but 54 congregations. A chapel has 
been built at Falmouth, but it is burdened 
with a considerable debt. 

‘* The vicars-apostolic are, for the 
London district, Mr. Thomas Griffiths, 
bishop of Olena, residing in London ; for 
the southern district, Mr. Thos, Walsh, 
bishop of Campysopolis, residing at Wol- 
verhampton ; for the northern, Mr. Briggs, 
bishop of Traconitis, residing near Dur- 
ham ; and for the western district, Mr. 
Augustine Baines, bishop of Siga, resid. 
ing at Prior Park, near Bath. . 

‘* There are fifty priests in London and 
its environs, of whom seven are French- 
men, who have remained in England, 
There are several others from France in 
the different counties. In the remaining 
part of the London district there are 41 
priests, and one beside in the Isle of 
Jersey. In the southern district, the 
Laity’s Directory mentions 112 priests ; 
but it must be observed that there are 
pluralities, as several missionaries serve 
more than one congregation, At Mount 
St. Bernard, near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 
the prior of the Trappists is the Catholic 
priest. In the northern district, we find 
116 priests on the list, besides some 
double cures. The western district counts 
but 55 priests. 

“ From the close of 1835 to the close 
of 1836, the clergy have lost two bishops, 
Doctors Penswick and Bramston; eight 
secular priests ; one young ecclesiastic of 
St. Edmond’s College ; and two Jesuits 
of Stoneyhurst, Messrs. Parquer, presi- 
dent of the college, and Scott. Three 
French ecclesiastics have died during the 
same period, at the respective ages of 
seventy-six, eighty, and eighty-one. 

“In the Necrology we find also eight 
nuns of different orders, and a hundred 
Catholics, among whom are the Dowager 
Lady Clifford, Lady Arundel, widow of 
Sir William Stanley, and a daughter of Mr. 
Keating, the estimable London bookseller, 
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« There are fifteen charity schools for 
Catholics in London, at some of which 
the children are even clothed. These 
schools are under the inspection of priests 
charged with the eare of divers congre- 
gations. There are benevolent societies 
for the Catholics also ; and there is still 
to be found in connexion with the French 
chapel an association for poor invalids, 
established thirty years ago, for the bene- 
fit of poor French emigrants. 

‘** Charity schools for Catholics have 
heen opened in the provinces, at Bir- 
mingham, Cobridge (Qy. Cambridge *), 
Norwich, Nottingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Carlisle, &c. 

‘The Catholics have colleges or se- 
minaries at Oldfield Green, Oscott, Prior 
Barn, and Ushaw, serving for each of the 
four districts. Besides this, there is the 
college at Stoneyhurst, kept by the Je- 
suits ; that of Ampleforth, near York ; 
that of Downside, near Bath; the Ger- 
man College of Broadway ; that of St. 
Edmond at Douay. All these colleges 
are kept by ecclesiastics ; and there are 
besides, in the different counties, six 
private schools under the direction of ec- 
clesiastics, not to mention lay schools. 

“Ten female communities keep 
schools in different places. Eight other 
communities have no schools. These 
are the sisters of St. Bridget, from Lis- 
bon; the Clarisses, from Aire; the Car- 
melites, from Antwerp; those of Lierre, 
in Brabant ; the Benedictines from Paris; 
the Ladies of the Visitation; the Do- 
mminicans, from Brussels ; and the Car- 
melites of Canford, now retired to Beau- 
lieu, near St. L6,in Normandy. There 
ure some communities of English fe- 
males on the Continent; a convent at 
Bruges; one of Irish Benedictines at 
Ypres; one in the Rue des Fossés St. 
Victoire, at Paris; two at Boulogne,— 
the one of Ursulines, the other of the 
Annonciades; a convent of Benedictines 
at Arras. These houses keep schools 
for young persons. The French nuns 
who keep the charity school at Somers’ 
Town have a boarding school at Nantes 
for young persons. 

** Among works lately published in 
England, Dr. John Fletcher's Guide to 
the true Religion, in 8vo., is distinguished. 
It forms a course of sermons on the 
marks und characters of the church. It 
is there shew n that the Catholic Church 
exclusively possesses these marks, and 
that the Protestant churches are entirely 
without them. This work, according to 
our correspondent, deserves being ana- 
lysed in this journal, and even to be trans- 
lated, 

“ The Ages of Faith forms also a very 
remarkable. production : the 7th book, 
just published, forms an excellent hise 
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torical commentary on the fifth beati-. 
tude, during the ages of faith. The au- 
thor, himself a converted Protestant, and 
the friend of two other converted Pro- 
testants, the Hon. George Spencer and 


M. Phillips, nephew of the last Bishop ° 


of Lichfield ; the author is Mr. Kenelm 
Digby, descendant of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
who was executed under James I,, 
for the Gunpowder Plot. Mr. Kenelm 
Digby, as well as his two friends, were 
brought up at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He has undertaken an historical 
and philosophical commentary on the 
eight beatitudes, and publishes a volume 
annually. Though hardly thirty years 
old, he is not the less learned. He is 
married, is a man of fortune, and a rela- 
tion of Lord Digby. What is laudable 
in his writings is his piety, his sagacity, 
and his horror for innovations. His ex- 
cellent classical information, his acquaint- 
ance with the literature of different na- 
tions, his travels, the researches he has 
made in the great public libraries, have 
given him a rare fund of information on 
religious subjects. He is devoted to the 
study of the middle age, and to the bring- 
ing to light of all he can discover that is 
glorious for the Catholic Church. The 
produce of his works he devotes to cha- 
rity. 

‘* The chief editor of the Dublin Re- 
view, Mr. Quin, has resigned that office, 
and taken a civil situation in the West 
Indies. Mr. Tierney, a priest, and 
chaplain to the Duke of Norfolk, at 
Arundel Castle, has offered his services 
for the Review. Mr. Tierney has under- 
taken to edit a new edition of Dodd’s 
History of the Church of England, from 


the Reformation down to the Revolution of 


1688 : he will bring it down to the pre- 
sent day. Mr. Kirk, also a priest, had 
long been collecting materials for this, 
which he has handed over to Mr, Tier- 
ney.” 


“ Several young men, of respectable 
connexions, and of ability, are preparing 
to increase the congregation of converts 


who assemble in the Catholic church of 


North Shields.”—Orthodor Journal, Jan. 
1839. 


A lady who abandoned Protestant 
Christianity for Popish eee 
and published her experience, last year, 


in a pamphlet entitled Recollections of 


a Convert, dated St. Benedict's Priory, 
near Lichfield, Staffordshire, proclaims 
her parentage with a stile which 
Romish writers usually declare to be 
foreign to the inmates of a convent. 


‘My father was grandson to the 
Dukes of Marlborough and St, Albans, 
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My mother was Countess Jenison Wal- 
worth. She attributes much of her con- 
version to the fact, that her ‘ mother’s 
nurses, full of faith, covered her all over 
with relics to help her delivery.’”—P. 3. 


In a sermon by the Hon. and Rev. 
George Spencer, himself a convert to 
Roman Catholicism, preached, in 1837, 
on the abjuration of Protestantism by 
Sir Charles Wolseley, Bart., there is 
the following prefatory statement : 


« It was in the presence of a crowded 
congregation of his Catholic and Pro- 
testant neighbours, before the celebration 
of high mass, that Sir Charles Wolseley 
came forward and knelt at the foot of the 
altar, while the Very Rev. Dr. Weedall, 
officiating in the place ofthe Right Rev. 
Dr. Walsh, bishop of the district, who 
was prevented by illness from attending, 
addressed to him the solemn exhortation 
appointed in the Roman ritual to be read 
at the reception of a convert, and, with 
the rest of the clergy present, and the 
choir, chanted the prayers and psalms 
prescribed by the church on the occasion. 
After this he stood up, and with a loud 
voice read his abjuration of Protestant- 
ism, and made profession of the Catholic 
faith in the words of the creed of Pope 
Pius 1V.” 


Sir Charles was the bosom friend of 
Cobbett ; and, therefore, the transition 
from worshipping the bones of Tom 
Paine, to that of worshipping those of 
Romish saints, is nothing extraordinary. 


‘‘ We understand that a new Catholic 
chapel is about to be erected in Preston, on 
an extensive and elegant scale, upon a plot 
of land situated south of Albert Street. 
The erection will commence almost im- 
mediately. St. Wilfrid’s chapel is also 
about to be enlarged by the removal of 
the sanctuary about thirty feet further 
back than where it now stands.” 

‘*A new Roman Catholic college has 
been nearly finished at Sutton Coldfield, 
at an expense of nearly 60,0001,”— Or- 
thodor Journal, Aug. 1838. 

“ Turin.—A young English lady, ex- 
tremely well educated, lately abjured 
Protestantism in the church of St. 
Saviour, in this town. After her ab- 
juration, she received baptism on condi. 
tion, confessed and approached the holy 
tuble. The ceremony was very edifying. 

‘* Towards the end of the last year, an 
English lady of great literature bad also 
made her abjuration in the same church.” 
—Ibid. 

“We have four hundred and fifty 
chapels built within a few years.” — Ibid. 

“A very handsome Romish chapel, 
which has been erected at Tonbridge 
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Wells, was opened ov July 17, 1838. 
The bishop, Dr. Griffiths, and ten priests, 
officiated. The celebrated No. 12 of 
Mozart, and a choir from London, were 
advertised, and tickets of admission were 
5s. each.— Maidstone Journal. 

“At Hereford, Sept. 19, 1837, the 
foundation-stone of a new Roman Catho- 
lic chapel was laid, amid much splendour, 
in the presence of the high-sheriff!! and 
about two thousand spectators.” 


The following interesting extract, the 
authenticity and genuineness of which 
have been inquired into, is from the 
Stockport Advertiser, Nov. 1838 : 


** REPORT AT ROME OP PROGRESS OF 
POPERY IN ENGLAND. 


“A gentleman has favoured us with 
the following extracts from the journal of 
one of his friends, who has just returned 
from the Continent. It needs no remark 
to render it interesting to every Protest- 
ant in the town; and the design of the 
gentleman who succeeded in inducing 
his friend to allow him to extract it for 
publication will be answered, ifit awakens 
to some degree of energy those Protest- 
ant feelings whieh the insidious and 
alarming advance of Popish influence 
amongst us ought before to have aroused 
into activity. It was written during the 
tourist's stay at Rome :— 

‘“©« The commissionaire whom I had 
engaged to accompany me in my survey 
of the city, I soon found to be an iutelli- 
gent sort of fellow; an active retailer of 
news, and completely ax fait as to that 
part of his duty which consisted in mak- 
ing himself as agreeable as possible. In 
the course of our perambulations he had 
given me an account of the places of 
amusement and fétes which would be 
open to me whilst I remained ; ‘ and,’ 
added he, ‘ you will perhaps be interested 
if you can gain admittance to a meeting 
to be held to-morrow in the room over 
the office of the principal imprimeur to 
his holiness, at which it is expected some 
of the cardinals, if not the pope himself, 
will be present, to receive an account of 
his mission from a member of the order of 
Jesuits, who has just returned from your 
country. But it will (said he) consist 
only of those who have contributed to 
the expenses of the mission, with their 
friends and some of the priests.’ I de. 
termined, however, to hear what this 
good father would have to say about 
Popery in England, if possible; but I 
was not then aware of the difficulty of 
obtaining admission. I was about 
broaching the matter at the table d’hote 
that evening ; but a look from the fair 
hotesse told me to stop almost at the first 
word. She told me afterwards, that I 
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stood in the greatest danger of a stiletto 
thrust, the consequence of being sus- 
pected as a spy, in mentioning it; that 
the commissionaire had acted a very fool- 
ish part in saying any thing about it; 
and that it was utterly impossible for me 
to get admittance. ‘This only served to 
increase my curiosity, and the conse- 
quence was, that after much altercation 
and coaxing, with the promise of a recom- 
mendation of her hotel to many English 
lords when I got home, I at last suc- 
ceeded in extracting a promise to obtain 
me a ticket of admission by the following 
morning. This she did; how, I don't 
know : this I know,—that it came from 
the hands of a priest—that the priest 
whom I had seen about the bureau of the 
hotel was a young man, and that my 
hotesse was one of the prettiest women in 
Rome. Of course, nobody ever sus- 
pected a priest ; I'll say no more ; 
only I apprehend that I should have been 
minus my ticket if my friend had not 
been so pretty. * . a 
On entering the room, I found the busi- 
ness had been commenced upwards of an 
hour. Aman in the habit of a priest 
was on his legs, and two cardinals were 
sitting near him. The pope was not 
there. There were perhaps one hundred 
persons in the room as auditors, and I 
counted twenty-three priests among them, 
° ° ° It struck me di- 
rectly as being somewhat in the nature of 
what we call missionary meetings in 
England, but on a smaller scale. The 
person on his legsspoke in French. I was 
surprised that the first word that met my 
ear on entering was ‘ Manchester.’ Onfind- 
ing that he was speaking about the pro- 
gress of Catholicism there, I put myselfin 
a position to take notes. I was much dis- 
appointed to find that I was too late to 
hear any thing of Manchester; but the 
following is as nearly as possible the 
substance of the remainder of his speech : 
—‘ From Manchester,’ said he, ‘we pro- 
ceeded to Stockport, distant about seven 
miles, a town of considerable size and im- 
portance, though much inferior to the one 
we had just left. It contains upwards of 
40,000 inhabitants, engaged almost exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of cotton, * * 
The holy cause is gaining ground here 
every day. Its progress since I visited the 
town, ten years ago, is very great.’ After 
speaking, apparently with great feeling, 
of the virtues of a priest lately deceased 
there, he continued,—‘ A very favourable 
circumstance to be noticed here is, that 
all opposition fromthe nererics has long 
ago ceased. There is none. In fact, the 
feeling of those who are attached to the 
principles of the party now in power in 
England (1 suppose he meant the Whigs) 
is one of decided preference for the true 
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church to the system of spiritual error there 
established ; and those of opposite principles 
who used to be loud in their expressions of 
extreme alarm from the increasing influence 
of the holy church seem now to be perfectly 
indifferent toit. * ° ’ The 
church has been considerably enlarged, 
and a tower and clock added, to give it 
an appearance of authority ; yet it is too 
small. The school attached to the church 
is crowded on the sabbath, and filled on 
the week-days, principally by the child- 
ren of the heretics.’ * © §The 
speaker went on to congratulate the meet- 
ing on this particular feature, saying, that 
of the great number of the children of 
Protestants who pass through the school, 
it could not but be expected that some 
would, in the course of their lives, em- 
brace the Catholic faith, and that from 
none of them could any opposition be an- 
ticipated at the time, fast approaching, 
when friends would most be required ; 
adding, ‘ the Catholic church there has 
the whole field of day-school instruction 
to itself with the exception of a solitary 
instance, and it is a matter in which the 
Protestants take no interest whatever. 
The heretics,’ he continued, ‘ subscribed 
towards the enlargement of the church, 
and some of those who were employed in 
building it returned to the bosom of the 
church; an example which, there was 
great reason to believe, would be soon 
followed by one or two others of in- 
fluence in the town. Some have attained 
to stations of confidence, and are thus in. 
creasing their influence ; others have ob- 
tained seats of honour in the local courts 
for the government of the town; and the 
priest assured me that to be a member of 
the holy Catholic church, so far from 
being regarded as a matter of distrust 
and jealousy as formerly, is now taken to 
be a sufficient qualification for the duties 
of any public office, not excluding those 
which are connected with the main- 
tenance of their heretical institutions ; 
aud in exercising which opportunities 
are afforded which they will know one 
day how to improve. The extent of their 
influence may be seen in the fact, that at 
the celebration of the queen’s coronation the 
Catholics succeeded in placing their child- 
ren neart in order after those of the estae 
blishment, and before all the other heretics. 
This is the only town in which they oc- 
cupied that position; but be assured,’ 
he concluded, ‘ that in the event of an- 
other such an occasion, the Catholics shall 
take precedence of all others throughout 
the empire ;’ for if a persevering and 
unanimous struggle on their part can ef- 
fect it (and what cannot it effect?) its 
sceptre shall not long be wielded by a 
professed heretic ; but shall be placed 
again at the disposal of the holy church, 
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and the undoubted supremacy of Christ's 
vicar apostolic on earth be established 
throughout those islands. 


«* Our time in England being short, we 
proceeded to Macclesfield.’ ” 


We must connect this extraordinary 
missionary report with the recent 


speeches and procedure of the Hon. 
and Rev. Mr. Spencer. 


“ Paris.—The visit of the Hon. and 
tev. George Spencer, accompanied by 
that illustrious and indefatigably zealous 
convert to the Catholic faith, Mr. Am- 
brose Phillipps, has afforded inexpressible 
satisfaction to every pious circle in this 
capital, Our venerable archbishop, as 
well as other bishops who happened to 
be in Paris, have had interviews with 
these two interesting visitants, and their 
suggestion has been entered into with 
alacrity by the clergy of the archbishop’s 
diocess, who have agreed, at the recom- 
mendation of the archbishop, to offer up 


mass every Thursday for the conversion of 


England.” —Gasette de France, Oct. 1838. 


The next extract is from the Popish 
Freeman’s Journal. A dinner, it ap- 
pears, was given to the Hon. and Rev. 
George Spencer, at Birmingham, in 
December 1838. To his speech on this 
occasion particular attention is re- 
quested. 


“ For some time past the health of this 
hon. and rey. gentleman, owing to his 
excessive labours in the ministry, has 
been on the decline ; and, by the advice 
of his bishop and physician, he went to 
Francé, where he remained two months, 
and happily repaired, to a considerable 
extent, his health. As may easily be 
conceived, his flock, consisting, as it 
does, chiefly of converts, the fruit of his 
exertions, anxiously sought his return, 
and an opportunity of testifying their re- 
gard for one whose whole soul and un- 
divided attention have been, at a sacrifice 
of every worldly honour and enjoyment, 
devoted incessantly to their temporal and 
eternal welfare. They accordingly, on 
being apprized of his arrival a few days 
ago in Birmingham, sent a deputation to 
meet and accompany him home. The 
Rey. Joseph Abbot and the Rev. Mr. 
Elwes were in attendance at his house 
in Westbromwich to receive him, and 
shortly after conducted him to his chapel, 
which was splendidly lighted up, and 
filled with persons of all religious de- 
nominations, anxious to participate in 
the tribute of respect to be paid to the 
honourable and reverend gentleman. The 
choir was full, and, after going through 
some appropriate pieces, a solemn bene- 
diction was given, and an admirable ser- 
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mon, on conformity to the will of God, 
was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Abbot. 
The whole scene was really affecting, 
and produced a powerful impression on 
all present. Further arrangements, un- 
known to the reverend gentleman, were 
then entered into to celebrate his return, 
and a public dinner was announced to 
take place at the Dartmouth Arms. The 
tickets were anxiously bought up, and 
suitable preparations, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Iddins, and a highly respect- 
able committee, were made.—Thursday, 
the day appointed, between eighty and a 
hundred gentlemen sat down to an ex- 
cellent entertainment. The Rev. T. 
M‘J)onnell presided as chairman. On 
his right sat the hon. and rev. guest, 
the Rev. Joseph Abbot, the Rev. Mr. 
O'Dwyer, Mr. Edward Corser, and Mr. 
Thomas Benbow. On his left, the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, vice-president, of Sedgley 
Park College ; the Rev. Mr. O’Sullivan, 
of Wolverhampton ; the Rey. Mr. Elwes, 
and the Rev. Mr. Holland, of Kidder. 
minster. Mr. John Rodway officiated 
as vice-chairman, and was supported by 
the principal Catholics of Westbrom- 
wich, The cloth having been removed, 
Non nobis, Domine, was sung by the band, 
after which 

** The chairman proposed ‘ Her Most 
Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria— 
persevering in the course which she has 
commenced, may she reign long in the 
hearts of a loyal and grateful people.’ 

«* Tune —‘ God save the Queen,’ all 
upstanding, and great cheering. 

“« The chairman, in an impressive and 
appropriate speech, proposed, ‘ His Holi- 
ness the Pope, Gregory XVI.,—may his 
paternal heart be gladdened by the re- 
conversion of our country, the Isle of 
Saints!’ (!!!) 

“The chairman then rose, and pro- 
posed ‘ the health of their honourable 
and reverend guest.’ (Loud cheers.) 

“The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer then 
rose, and was received with loud and re- 
iterated cheering, after which he spoke 
as follows :—Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I must beg you to put aside the 
consideration of myself, and allow me to 
accept this compliment as principally ad- 
dressed to my sacred office, and to be 
gratified at it more on your account than 
on my own, taking it as a sign of your 
attachment to that religion of which in 
this place I am the unworthy representa- 
tive, and in your devoted adherence to 
which I see a pledge of your own happi- 
ness. But I see myself surrounded by 
many friendly faces from a distance, who 
are not of my congregation, and from 
whom, therefore, I have not the same 
reason to expect such a greeting as this ; 
and I confess that when I was told, some 
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days ago, that a dinner of this kind was 
in preparation, I was at a loss to under- 
stand, or to answer, a testimony ad- 
dressed to me as to a public character, 
which is what I have been unaccustomed 
to imagine myself. It was not long, 
however, before it struck me that such a 
meeting as this would afford me an excel- 
lent opportunity to explain the particu- 
lars of my late tour, and on that account 
I became quite pleased at the prospect of 
it. The circumstances of my visit to 
the Continent, I should, perhaps, not 
have thought of publishing, unless some 
occasion should call me forward; but I 
am thankful, at the same time, for any cir- 
cumstance that will justify my making 
them known as extensively as possible ; 
and thus on returning to England, I was 
glad to hear that the Times newspaper, 
which I did not suspect of meaning there- 
by any thing favourable to the Catholic 
religion, had notified my visit to France, 
and stated, just in such terms as I could 
wish it to be done, what I had there 
been occupied about. You see, my 
friends, how these people do our work, 
while thinking to expose and keep us 
down. Gentlemen, my friend, the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Donnell, in proposing the health 
of her majesty, declared the feeling ofthe 
Catholics with respect to their political 
rights to be, that they desired equality 
with their fellow-countrymen ; that the 

required nothing more, and would be 
content with nothing less. In this senti- 
ment I consider every Catholic ought to 
coincide ; for although, as you know 
well, I am not a politician, yet I feel it is 
our duty, as Catholics, knowing, as we 
do, that our religion is the religion of 
Christ, never to be content while our coun- 
trymen are domineered over by the teachers 
of false doctrines, who have the powers of 
the state to back them. I say, then, with 
the political sentiment I entirely coin- 
cide; but again, I say, I concern myself 
but little with any political interests. I 
say myself, and wish all Catholics with 
me to let their neighbours know, that we 
care not for civil immunities, nor for 
earthly advantages. Let those who count 
much on such things as these strive for 
them, and grasp at them, and keep them 
all to themselves. These things, in 
themselves, are worth nothing; and if 
we persevere in asking for them, it is for 
the sake of our country, and not for our 
own. The language I wish Catholics to 
use is that of St. Paul, ‘ We seek not 
yours, but you. (Hear, hear!) We 
will not quarrel with you about worldly 
good things; you may keep them, but 
we will have yourselves ; we will gain 
your hearts, and never rest till the Ca- 
tholic religion is again the religion, not 
of a part, but of the whole of England. 
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I know my reverend friend, whose senti- 
ment J have adverted to, and in which | 
coincide with him as a politician, agrees 
with me, that it does not go far enough 
when we speak as Christians and as Ca- 
tholics, and will say with me, England 
must be Catholic. Who is there that 
knows this to be the true religion —who 
is there that remembers how, in ancient 
days, England's glory was her faith and 
piety, that can be happy in any other 
prospect for his country but that of her 
again enjoying those blessings? I know 
that no Catholic can do otherwise than 
entertain this wish. What I have found 
fault with in the Catholic body since I 
have had the happiness to belong to them 
is, that they too generally rest in the 
wish, and do not confidently hope, with 
God’s blessing, to gain their point. 
What I have witnessed in France, and am 
now about to state to you, has exceedingly 
delighted me, as calculated, I trust, to ani- 
mate all the Catholies of England to hope 
for her conversion, and by that hope to be 
eacited with firm persevering zeal to work 
for it. You remember, my friends, that 
it was under gloomy circumstances I had 
to leave you. I felt as one exiled when 
I was sent away to recruit my health ; 
but I determined to acquiesce in the will 
of God, and it always answers well to 
trust ourselves in his hands. I have 
gained more for you, I trust, by my ab- 
sence, than by all 1 could have done 
among you. I had no idea when I went 
to Paris in what the two weeks of my 
stay there were to be employed. This 
was determined bythe conversation which 
took place when, on the first evening of 
my arrival, I was presented to the arch- 
bishop. While I was with him the con- 
versation turned, as might be expected, on 
the state of religion in England ; and I 
said, what I always say, that the po 
of the faithful are what we mainly must 
depend on for success, and that it would 
be of immense benefit if the Catholics of 
France would unite in praying for us. [ 
spoke thus, not to the archbishop him- 
self, but to the grand vicar, and without 
an idea of making a distinct proposal for 
such an association as was afterwards 
established. The grand vicar, however, 
at once made me speak to the arch- 
bishop, who took up the suggestion with 
an earnestness and charity which sur- 
prised and delighted me. He was to 
receive, two days after, an address from 
sixty or eighty of the clergy of Paris. 
He appointed me. to meet him in their 
presence. After the affair for which they 
were assembled was concluded, he presented 
me to them, explaining the cause of my ap- 
pearance, and concluded by himsel/ request- 
ing that they should undertake to pray for 
the conversion of England, and that the 
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Thursday of every week should be the day 
peculiarly assigned for this object. (Cheers. ) 
They all accepted the proposal with great 
alacrity. A tew days after, l was told by 
a priest whom I met, that, though not pre- 
sent at this meeting, he had heard of the 
archbishop’s wish, and that he and twelve 
others, priests, who lived together in com- 
munity in one house, had all offered mass 
for this purpose on the first Thursday which 
had occurred. You may conceive how 
this encouraged me in my proceedings. 
I accordingly obtained from the grand 
vicar a circular of introduction to the 
superiors of religious houses in Paris, and 
visited about twenty of the principal. They 
all undertook to make the conversion of 
England the special object of their prayers 
every Thursday—(cheers)—and to recom- 
mend the same practice to all their sister 
houses through France. The general of the 
order of Lazarists, the provincial of the 
Jesuits, undertook to recommend it to all 
their brethren. (Muchapplause.) I met, 
besides, several other distinguished prelates 
in Paris, who all hailed with extreme joy 
the thought of England returning to the 
faith, and promised to recommend the holy 
work of praying for her toall their subjects. 
I was everywhere assured that I should have 
all France united with us. (Hear.) Do 
you think, said they, we can refuse our 
prayers for that country which once was 
the island of saints, and we trust will be 
so soon again? You would be delighted 
to hear me read: to you the letters which 
I have received from several quarters, in 
answer to my subsequent applications. 
I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of 
giving you an extract from that written 
to me by the Bishop of Amiens—“ Sir,” 
he says, ‘‘I associate myself with my 
whole heart to your holy enterprise. 
Bossuet used every day to implore of 
God that this island of saints, this highly 
gifted England, might return to the faith 
of St. Augustine, her first apostle. So 
many holy martyrs as that church has 
produced, so many holy and noble fami- 
lies as have in that country kept the faith 
at the cost of their political existence— 
so many holy French priests as have 
there found such generous hospitality— 
the prayers of former days, the prayers 
now recently inspired by religious grati- 
tude, all make me believe that this great 
and noble nation will once more find the 
road in which her fathers walked. I 
will embrace every occasion to recom- 
mend to my clergy so good a work, in 
which I feel myself peculiarly interested ; 
and I thank you, Sir, for having given 
me this good opportunity of expressing 
my sentiments upon it.” Like these 
were the terms of ardent charity in which 
all those holy people spoke of our country. 
And now I must tell you with what 
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honour I was received, as the agent of 
this undertaking, on my return to Dieppe, 
where my friend Mr. Phillipps and I had 
established ourselves for the two months 
we were to spend together in France. It 
does not become me to rejoice in receiv~ 
ing honours, or to speak of them myself ; 
but these honours I delight in, as tokens 
of the warm-hearted attachment of those 
good people to this great cause. The 
same day that I had related my proceed- 
ings to the priest of the principal church 
in the town, he spoke in our behalf most 
eloquently to his flock, and the next 
Sunday he requested me to give a solemn 
benediction in the church, and to preach 
in French to the congregation, who, 
though I spoke with the accents and 
expression of foreigners, received my 
address with extraordinary kindness. To 
shew you further the interest which this 
object has excited in France, I have to 
tell you that the Archbishop of Paris, 
and the rest who had supported it, saw 
fit that 6000 copies of this discourse, 
which 1 submitted to their judgment, 
should be printed and distributed through 
France, so that every bishop and priest 
of the kingdom should be thus distinctly 
solicited to enter the association ; and the 
work will not be confined to France. I 
saw enough to convince me while there that 
ere long all the nations of Europe will be 
joined in one great society of prayer for the 
conversion of this kingdom. (Applause.) 
Am I wrong now in saying that it will 
be a disgrace to the Catholics of Eng. 
land, if, with these examples, they re. 
main without hope, cold and inactive in 
the great cause? Am I wrong in enter- 
taining—and encouraging others to en- 
tertain—the hope that England will again 
be Catholic? Are we to think that God 
would inspire all these holy men and 
women with this charitable and most 
earnest desire, and intend only to disap- 
point them? This-will not—cannot be. 
But it may appear to some an unreasonable 
thing that all the world should direct its 
attention to this one pation. Is it not 
enough that they should pray in general 
for all who sit in darkness? This answer 
was sometimes made at first to my appli- 
cations ; but I replied, True charity does 
oblige you to pray and to wish good for 
all, as God, whose love we are to imitate, 
is ready to bestow his graces on all ; but 
as he sends them particularly to those 
who ask him, so your charity will oblige 
you to think specially of England, if for 
no other cause than that I come to ask 
you. But I urged, moreover, arguments 
which to me seem unanswerable, and to 
which they all acceded, to shew that 
England of herself deserves the most 
anxious regard of the Catholic church. 
Consider, I said , the immense wealth—the 
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universal commerce of England—the im- 
mense influence which she possesses over 
all the nations of the earth. Now, reflect 
that this England, Protestant England, 
divided as she is into so many discordant 
sects, has such a zeal for proselytism, as 
to expend, for the propagation of her 
religious notions, no less a sum annually 
than a million sterling. If she does so 
much for this phantom of faith, what, 
think you, would she do if, by becoming 
Catholic, she regained possession of the 
substance? The honourable and reverend 
gentleman stated three other arguments 
by which he urged the Catholics of France 
to be zealous in the holy work they had 
undertaken, and expressed his joy in the 
recollection of the effect which these uni- 
formly produced. Such (he proceeded) 
was the mission with which I found my- 
self charged in France, and, being re- 
turned to England, what do I wish but 
to propose this undertaking to every 
Englishman ?” 

It is clear, from this extraordinary 
document, that the con- or rather per- 
version of England, is the consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for by the 
tools of the papacy. Their prayers we 
do not much fear. Their insidious and 
corrupt practices demand that free and 
faithful exposure which the Protestant 
and Reformation Societies of England 
will not fail, it is hoped, to furnish. 
Especially is the energy of the press of 
instant and of paramount value in this 
province. The Romanists have not 
failed to work this powerful engine, as 
the following facts attest : 

‘« By the active exertions of individual 
priests, the Catholic Tract Society of 
London has circulated upwards of 70,000 
tracts on controversial and moral sub- 
jects.” — British Catholic’s Almanac for 
1836. 


The importance attached by the Ro- 
mish Church to the periodical eee is 
great. In 1838 the Archbishop of 
Paris, after ordaining the Abbé Ge- 
noude, turned immediately to the latter, 
and said, “ La Gazette de France, voila 
votre mission.” This paper, of which 
Genoude was ordained and conse- 
crated editor, is an ultra-montanist 
paper, and panders to the vilest pas- 
sions of the lowest of the Parisian 
democracy. 

The following specimens of papal 
progress, as well as Protestant incon- 
sistency, are from the Roman Catholic 
Magazine for 1835 : — 

“We announced in our last that the 
new Church was opened at Lichfield, 
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September 23. The next day the vener- 
able vicar-apostolic opened a new chapel, 
dedicated in honour of St. Francis of 
Sales, in Needwood Forest. His Lorn. 
suiv(!) preached a most powerful and 
instructive discourse, addressed princi- 
pally to the Protestant portion of the au- 
dience. It appeared to make a deep im- 
pression.” —Ibid., October 1835. 

“It is but justice to state, that more 
than one half of the chapel was occupied 
by individuals differing from the Catholic 
religion (!), but who have always come for- 
ward on similar occasions with a liberality 
which cannot be too much admired or 
commended, shewing us, as it does in 
the clearest manner, the beneficial effects 
of the voluntary system (quantum muta. 
tus ab illé) in opposition to the compul- 
sory measures of Church and State reli- 
gion,” — Ibid., November 1835. 

“ Duckinford Roman Catholic Chapel.— 
The collections of the day, which are to 
be appropriated to the support of the 
chapel, amounted to 56/., and have been 
increased to 63/. and upwards, by dona- 
tions from individuals ; most of them, we 
are happy to add, Prorgsranrs(!), who 
were prevented from attending on the 
day.” — Ibid. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the 
Protestants of England, that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has recently con- 
centrated her energies in one great mis- 
sionary and controversial Institution, 
the organisation and principles of which 
it is necessary to transfer to these pages. 
If able Protestant controversialists are 
not trained and fostered, who shall at 
all times be prepared to repel popish 
sophistry and Jesuitism, and earnestly 
to contend for the faith, many of the 
simpler sort ofour people may be drawn 
aside by the priests. Most certainly it 
can no longer be said that Protestants 
are the aggressors. In our opinion it 
is their glory that they should be so. 


“ Catholic Institute of Great Britain. 


“ President— The Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“‘ Vice-Presidents— The Earl of New- 
burgh, Lord Clifford, Lord Lovat, the 
Hon. Sir Edward Vavasour, Bart., the 
Hon. Charles Langdale, M.P., Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld, Bart.; Messrs. Dan. O’Con- 
nell, M.P., Philip H. Howard, M.P., 
A. H. Lynch, M.P., Joseph Weld, Ro- 
bert Berkeley, Charles Towneley, W. 
Constable Maxwell, John Menzies (Pit- 
fodels), W. Lawson (Brough Hall), Am- 
brose L. Phillipps, Philip Jones, James 
Wheble, Charles Bodenham, Major Hud- 
dleston. 

“‘ Committee—Members ex officio ; the 
Catholic Bishops and Clergy of Great 
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Britain and the Colonies ; Catholic Peers 
and Members of Parliament; the Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Se. 
cretary ; as mentioned in No. 9 of the 
annexed Resolutions. 

“ Members elected and appointed for 
the current year— Messrs. H. R. Bag. 
shawe, M. J. Quin, F. Macdonnell, A. 
W. J. Harrison, — Kelly, C. J. Pagliano, 
— Havers, Charles Weld, T. C. Anstey, 
James Youens, Henry Barnewall, A. De 
La Torre, Scipio Clint, James Summers- 
gill, P. G. Heatley, J. Reed, T. M. 
Smith, William Chisholme, Charles In- 
nis, Richard Abraham, D. French, Chas. 
Addis, S. Johnston, Patrick Hughes, 
James Kendal, Charles Dolman, Thomas 
Jones, Peter Andrews, Samuel Cox, 
William Keene, Joseph Keasley, Wil- 
liam Mylius, Thomas Norris, John 
Wright, H. A. Ridley, D. Leahy, — 
Doyle. 

‘‘ The committee of the Catholic In- 
stitute consider it to be their first duty to 
make known to their fellow Catholics 
throughout Great Britain the design and 
objects of that institution, and to solicit 
their earnest and zealous co-operation. 
To this end, therefore, they propose to 
circulate, as widely as possible, the fun- 
damental articles upon which it has been 
founded. From these may be collected 
as well the objects of the Institute, as the 
system on which it is intended to give 
them practical effect. They are essen- 
tially the vindication of our holy religion 
from the calumnious defamation of mo. 
dern adversaries, and the protection of 
its poorer and more defenceless adherents 
from oppression for conscience sake. 

“ In the discussions preliminary to the 
establishment of the Institute, it was 
suggested, thatas it could not be doubted 
that such an association would receive 
the general concurrence and support of 
the entire body of British Catholics, 
it might be placed on a more enlarged 
basis, and embrace other objects of great 
utility. After much consideration, how- 
ever, it was determined to confine it 
strictly to its present purposes. The 
motive to this resolution was a desire to 
secure that unanimity and concentration 
in the Catholic body which seemed in- 
dispensable to the success of the under- 
taking, by the selection of such objects 
only of undoubted importance as appeared 
to be beyond the geese 3 of objection. 

‘“‘ As a large step towards the general 
approbation of their Catholic country- 
men, the committee are happy to announce 
that the Institute has already received 
the high sanction of every vicar-apostolic 
in England and Scotland, and that nume- 
rous accessions from the general body of 
the clergy, including some of the most 
eminent amongst them for piety and 
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learning, afford good ground to hope for 
co-operation of that venerable class in our 
community. 

“‘ British Catholics have been fre- 
quently taunted by their adversaries, and 
sometimes reproached even by their 
friends, for want of concert in the pur- 
suit of their common interests. Indeed, 
the alleged experience of the past has 
suggested in some quarters the appre- 
hension that this institution may, by the 
same cause, be limited in its exertions, if 
not in its very existence. The commit- 
tee, however, without discussing the 
question whether the charge as respects 
the past be groundless, or well founded, 
feel confident that, on the present occa- 
sion, there is no cause for such appre- 
hension. Between this and all former 
associations a wide and obvious difference 
exists. ‘Those were formed under the 
influence of severe and actual oppression, 
and whilst the body at large was stamped 
by the law with the marks of inferiority 
and degradation. Moreover, the object 
of such associations was of partial, and, 
in some degree, exclusive interest, being 
the recovery of secular privileges, which, 
from their very nature, must be unequal 
in their distribution. 

“« Happily here the circumstances and 
objects are wholly different. Catholics 
have been for many years restored to po- 
litical equality : we have freely mixed 
with our fellow-countrymen in the trans- 
action of public affairs, and may now 
assume the tone, and exercise the rights, 
of freemen without challenge or excep- 
tion, and it is not conceivable that the 
objects contemplated can contain any 
elements of disunion. They regard not 
matters of temporal or secular interest. 
They aim at higher ends; at ends in 
which every member of our community, 
however high or low may be his rank or 
station, has a common and equal concern, 
namely, the glory of God and the good of 
our neighbour. 

‘‘ It is notorious that the most vigorous 
efforts are daily made to check the pro- 
gress of our holy religion. Argument, 
conducted fairly and candidly, Catholics 
would rather court than discountenance, 
knowing that ultimately it must assist rather 
than retard the advancement of truth. But 
many have recourse to other weapons. 
They pervert our tenets, misrepresent 
our religious observances, and calumniate 
without scruple the characters of some of 
the purest amongst the professors of our 
creed, without regard to sex or station. 
Silence and supineness, under such cir- 
cumstances, would be unjust to our fel- 
low Christians of other denominations. 
They might reasonably believe that 
charges thus boldly made were passed 
over only because they could not be con- 
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tradicted, and we should consequently 
become indirect but efficient agents in the 
delusion. 

“ If the objects of the Institute are in 
themselves laudable or free from reason- 
able objection, the mode in which it is 
proposed to effect them will be not less 
so; for it is intended ever to keep care- 
fully in remembrance, that the mainten- 
ance of Truth is the sole basis of this in- 
corporation. Thus, while its members 
will feel themselves called upon to pro- 
mote, through the proper channel, the 
prompt and vigorous refutation and expo- 
sure of the misrepresentations and calum- 
nies complained of, so that the antidote 
may closely follow and neutralise the poison, 
they will carefully avoid the course which 
they condemn in others, as being plainly 
inconsistent with that sacred purpose. 
Virulence, harshness, and irritation, are 
the usual accompaniments, and, indeed, 
indications of error. The calm dignity 
of truth disclaims their support. Its ap- 
propriate and powerful arms are modera- 
tion and charity, which are, nevertheless, 
perfectly compatible with energy and 
active utility. 

“ It is then to an undertaking, formed 
for carrying out objects which must 
be dear to every Catholic, in a tempe- 
rate and Christianlike spirit, that the 
committee of the Institute earnestly in- 
vite the attention and support of their 
Catholic countrymen, and they confi- 
dently hope that the appeal will not be 
in yain. 

“ Cuarves LANGpALe, 
«* Chairman of the Committee. 


“ Resolutions passed at Mectings held in the 
Sablonniére Hotel, London, for the pur- 
pose of organising a Catholic Institute. 


“©1. That a ‘ Catholic Institute’ be 
formed, for the undermentioned purposes, 
which have been sanctioned by the vicars- 
apostolic. 

“© 2, That all the Catholic prelates of 
Great Britain shall be members of the 
Institute, without any contribution save 
what they may voluntarily choose to 
give. 

‘“« 3. That all the Catholic priests in 
Great Britain, having faculties or ap- 
proved of, be also members of the Insti- 
tute upon the same terms, 

«4, That every individual of the Ca- 
tholic laity, who shall contribute not less 
than six shillings by the year, or six- 
pence by the month, shall be a member, 
and shall continue to be a member so 
long as such contribution shall be paid. 

«5. That the objects of the Institute 
shall be confined to the exposure of the 
falsehood of the calumnious charges made 
against the Catholic religion, to the de- 
fence of the real tenets of Catholicity, to 
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the circulation of all useful knowledge 
upon the above-mentioned subjects, and 
to the protection of the poorer classes of 
Catholics in the enjoyment of their reli- 
gious principles and practices. 

“6. That the affairs of the Institute 
shall be under the management of a pre- 
sident, vice-presidents, a treasurer, and 
secretary, to be elected as hereinafter 
mentioned ; and of a committee, to be 
constituted as hereinafter mentioned. 

“7, That the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Shrewsbury be president of the 
Institute. 

“8, That all Catholic peers and mem- 
bers of parliament, contributors to the 
Institute, be ex officio vice-presidents, if, 
upon application to them, they will accept 
such office; and that there be twelve 
vice-presidents, to be elected by the com. 
mittee. 

“9, That the president, vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, and secretary, shall be 
ex officio members of the committee ; and 
that, in addition to them, the committee 
Shall consist of all the Catholic bishops 
and clergy of Great Britain, members of 
the Institute, of such peers and members 
of parliament as may contribute to the 
funds of the Institute, and of twenty-one 
laymen (to be elected as hereinafter men- 
tioned), with power to increase that 
number to any extent not exceeding 
fifty. 

“10. That an annual meeting of the 
members shal] be held in London on the 
second Wednesday in the month of May, 
and at which the secretary and twenty- 
one lay members of the committee shall 
be elected ; and that at such meeting an 
account of the funds and of the proceed- 
ings of the Institute, its condition and 
prospects, shall be laid before the mem- 
bers, and that the discussion at such 
meeting shall be limited to the foregoing 
objects. 

“11, That the funds of the Institute 
shall be applied by the committee in pro- 
viding a suitable place of meeting, and 
in recompensing the secretary and such 
officers as they may consider to be neces- 
sary for the purpose of conducting the 
affairs and keeping the accounts of the 
Institute ; and that a further portion of 
the funds shall be applied in printing and 
circulating such publications as, having 
the previous sanction ofa clergyman duly 
authorized by the vicar-apostolic of the 
London district, may be deemed most 
useful to obviate calumny, to explain 
Catholic tenets and defend the purity and 
truth of Catholic doctrines, and circulate 
useful information on these subjects. 

“12, That the committee shall also 
undertake the examination of all cases of 
religious oppression or deprivation of 
rights of conscience of the poorer and less 
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protected classes of Catholics, under any 
circumstances. 

«13. That the committee shall be au- 
thorised to appoint sub-committees, of 
not less than five members, out of their 
own body, for any purposes of the Insti- 
tute; and also to organise local commit- 
tees, and to solicit and avail themselves 
of the co-operation of individuals in dif. 
ferent parts of Great Britain and of the 
colonies. 

“414, That all questions, whether in 
committee or at meetings, shall be de- 
cided by a majority of votes, the chair- 
man having a casting-vote in cases of 
equality ; and that five members shall 
constitute a quorum of the committee. 

‘© 15. That Mr. Henry Robinson be 
appointed treasurer to the Institute. 

“©1416. That Mr. James Smith be ap- 
pointed secretary to the Institute.”— 
Roman Catholic Laity’s Directory for 1839. 


In order to demonstrate the com- 
pleteness of the machinery now in ac- 
tion for the desecration of the country, 
the ruin of souls, and the dishonour of 
God, we quote still further from the 
Laity’s Directory for 1839, published 
with the authority of Dr. Griffiths, the 
vicar-apostolic of London. The fol- 
lowing are the Instructions for the form- 
ation of auxiliaries : 


“ CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ Instructions for the Organisation and 
Management of Local Augiliary So- 
cieties. 


“ Ata meeting of the general committee, 
held on the 20th of August, 1838, it was 
determined that each member of the said 
committee should have the power of con- 
vening meetings for the purpose of form. 
ing local societies, in aid of the general 
purposes of the Institute. 

“ By another resolution of the said 
committee, it was also determined, that 
all other persons wishing to form local 
societies, should apply to the said com- 
mittee for powers to act. 

“ At a meeting of the general commit. 
tee, held on the ist October instant, a 
finance committee was appointed, with 
full powers to organise such local so- 
cieties. 

“ Accordingly the finance committee 
issue the following instructions : 


“1. Printed forms for convening 
meetings are to be obtained gratuitously 
(carriage free) on application to the se- 
cretary. 

“‘ N.B.— This form has one blank 
for the insertion of the name of 
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the gentleman who will preside at 
the meeting, and another blank for 
the name of the place and the time 
at which such meeting will be 
held. The committee consider it 
desirable that one of the resident 
clergy of the district should be 
solicited to take the chair. 


“In London, and within any con- 
venient distance thereof, deputations 
from the general committee will, if re- 
quested, attend all such meetings, in 
order to explain the objects of the In- 
stitute and reply to such questions as 
may arise. 


“ By order of the committee, 
(Signed) 
** Oct. 24, 1838.” 


“ James Smirtu, Sec, 


In prosecution of this new measure, 
meetings have been held successively 
in the London Roman Catholic chapels 
for forming auxiliaries and local’asso- 
ciations in connexion with the parent 
Institute. 

In December last a meeting was 
held at the George Tavern, St. George’s 
in the East, and an auxiliary, to be 
called “* The Virginia Street Catholic 
Institute,” was formed. 

During the same week another meet- 
ing was held in the London Tavern, 
and the “ Moorfields’ Auxiliary Catho- 
lic Institute” was organised. 

About the very same time, Dr. Bal- 
daconi, a foreign priest, presided at the 
formation of “‘ The Lincoln’s Inn Dis- 
trict Catholic Institute.” 

These are samples of the energy and 
perseverance with which the Roman 
Catholics are now pursuing their mis- 
sionary efforts in this country. The 
machinery is at work in the midst of 
us, and prayers and: masses are offered 
up throughout France for the perversion 
of our country ; and should these efforts 
on the part of Rome, not unworthy of 
a holy cause, remain unmet by some 
counter exertions on the part of Pro- 
testants, we may have to deplore de- 
parted opportunities we most criminally 
hurried by, and our children and our 
children’s children may have to mourn 
over that spirit of indifferentism which 
cast its spell upon the souls of their 
forefathers, chilling at the heart earth’s 
holiest enthusiasm, and repressing, with 
too great facility, man’s most important 
exertions. 


(To be continued in our neat.) 
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Tue cottage I found Hazlitt inhabiting 
is about half a mile from Vivai, and 
stands on the banks of a small and 
rapid stream that falls into the lake at 
the entrance of the town. The house 
lies very low, so that it possesses no 
other view from the windows than a 
green paddock, overshadowed by some 
enormous walnut-trees. Behind, and 
across the rivulet, rises a hill of vines, 
sufficiently elevated to screen out the 
western sun. The spot is lovely and 
secluded. 

As is not uncommon with men of 
talent, his appearance, though not un- 
prepossessing, was by no means strik- 
ing. He was below the common height ; 
his dress neglected ; and his chin gar- 
nished with a stubble of some days’ 
standing. The lines of his countenance 
are regular, but bear evident marks of 
late and intense application ; and there 
was an habitual melancholy in the ex- 
pression, as though he had been chew- 
ing the cud of past miseries, or brood- 
ing on bitter anticipations of the future. 
His figure was emaciated ; and it is 
evident his mind has preyed upon and 
consumed much of the vital energies 
of his frame ; and this last, as was said 
of Shelley, seemed only a tenement for 
spirit. 

I opened the conversation by speak- 
ing to him of the beauty of his cottage 
and the environs. 

He said, “1 am just returned from 
Italy; that is, I have only been 
here a few weeks, and have scarcely 
stirred beyond the precincts of my 
campagne.” 

lasked him how he liked Switzer- 
land ? 

H. I prefer Italy, and France to 
either ; not but that Florence (did not 
the climate disagree with me) is a plea- 
sant place enough. Leigh Hunt, who 
was posted by the side of a dusty road, 
between two burning walls that ex- 
cluded the air and refracted all the 
rays of the western sun, used to com- 
plain of its erystal heat—and well he 
might. But, at Florence, one is never 
at a loss how to pass time. I luxuriated 
in the divine treasures of its churches 
and galleries; 1 lived in them. I 
thought nothing of the old masters till 
I saw the frescos there. I am partial 
to cities and works of art, especially 
paintings ; but, more than all, I like to 
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study man. One might as well liye in 
some terra incognita as here. 

I asked by what route he had tra- 
velled ? 

H. I crossed the Simplon ; a monu- 
ment which, had Napoleon left nothing 
else, would have been enough to have 
immortalised him. We passed some 
weeks at Bueg, at the foot of the 
mountain ; but I soon got sick of alps 
and glaciers, and mean to make no 
excursions this summer. One range 
of alps is like another range of alps, 
one valley is like another valley; the 
eye can scarce distinguish the differ- 
ence, so nearly alike are their features. 
Give me the rich plains of Lombardy, 
or the cultivated tracts of France. 

M. As for me, I agree with M. de 
Stendhal in thinking “la belle France” 
one of the ugliest countries in the 
world. 

H. Not so; I never tire of corn 
plains. We have too much pasturage 
at home, and do not understand the 
economy of labour so well as in France. 
The cattle destroy more than they eat 
in England. We see, too, in every 
patch of cultivation, that the peasantry 
are something in France. This divi- 
sion of lands was one of the happy 
fruits of the revolution. I was never 
so much disappointed as when I first 
beheld a vineyard, and am sick of the 
sight of them here. These vines, 
crawling along the ground, are no 
better than sticked beans: one of our 
hop grounds is far more picturesque. 
The vines in Tuscany, indeed, form 
arcades for miles; and it is pleasant 
enough to walk between the rows of 
the mulberry trees that support the red 
clustering grapes; besides, the wheat 
grows under them. There is nothing 
like cultivation. I thought England a 
garden, till I saw the Val d’Arno:; it is 
one orchard — not a tree but a fruit-tree 
for miles. 

M. How did you like the society 
there ?—speaking of Florence. 

H. I only knew Leigh Hunt, the 
author of the Imaginary Conversations, 
and Lord Dillon. The latter, but for 
some twist in his brain, would have 
been a clever man. He has the 
cacoéthes parlandi, like Coleridge ; 
though he does not pump out his 
words. {Alluding to Coleridge’s man- 
ner of working his arms up and down 
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in talking.] His lordship’s manner is 
to pin you in a corner; and, when once 
there, you might as well attempt to get 
out of chancery. I went to dine with 
him —the only time I ever dined at a 
lord’s table. He had all the talk to 
himself: he never waits for an answer. 
He writes books, too, that are as unin- 
telligible as Coleridge’s metaphysics 
and transcendental philosophy. Lord 
Dillon is a great Kantist, too. But 
there the comparison ends. 

He now spoke of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
and seemed imbued with all his no- 
tions about Lord Byron. He parti- 
cularly insisted on his lordship’s 
avarice. 

M. He gave many proofs of his 
generosity. A fact comes to my know- 
ledge of his sending a draft for 50/. 
to a compatriot in distress at Genoa. 
Byron, when he received the gentle- 
man’s letter, put it into my hand, and 
asked me if I knew him. It so hap- 
pened that I had met that officer at 
Geneva, and knew his story. I told 
Byron that he had been shamefully 
treated in India. On very incompetent 
evidence, he had beendrummed through 
the country down to Bombay before 
his trial, and afterwards dismissed the 
service. 

H. It was your story opened his 
purse-strings. Had he not thought the 
man persecuted, he would not have 
sent the money—or, perhaps, had he 
thought him innocent. The greatest 
misers have had generous fits —Elwes 
and Farquhar, to wit, who prized gold 
as their hearts’ blood. The latter had 
a house in Gloucester Place, where, for 
many years, his windows, that had no 
curtains, had not been washed, nor the 
furniture dusted. A collectaneum of 
fifty purchases at auctions — books, 
china, curiosities of all kinds, were 
piled in his rooms, pell-mell ; and his 
only fellow-inmate was an old man on 
crutches. Thus Byron, when he sold 
his yacht to Lord Blessington, refused 
to give the sailors their jackets ; and 
doled out to Leigh Hunt a weekly al- 
lowance, when he drew himself on his 
banker, Barry, at Genoa. This was 
mean—it was insulting. It is the 
manner of a gift, not the making it, 
or its marketable price, that stamps its 
value. 

M. There I agree with you. The 
Marquess Wellesley left a bon nom— 
a great name—in India. He used 


to say, Give that man a handful of 
rupees, 


Had he said fifty, the pre- 
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sent would have been mucia less cared 
for. 

H. Meu like Byron, who have felt 
the want of money, generally become 
stingy in the end. Shelley says, 
“Gold is the old man’s sword.” 
Gold had been Byron’s; and would 
have ended in being his god. Do you 
remember the panegyric on the dia- 
mond, in Werner? He there writes 
con amore. What he did for the Greeks 
was from ostentation, not disinterested- 
ness, or love of liberty. He took care 
to have good security before he em- 
barked, and was repaid to the last 
dollar. He married from mercenary 
motives. His subscription to the maid 
of Athens was mean. When in Eng- 
land, his aristocratic pride prevented 
him from selling his writings ; and his 
gift of his early poems to Dallas and 
Moore, even when he wanted money 
badly, arose from that feeling. He told 
Murray that he never would take a 
sixpence from him; but he had not 
left England a month when he changed 
his mind. 

The conversation turned on _ his 
poetry. 

H. He would never have been the 
poet he was, but for Wordsworth and 
Southey. He knew that, and there- 
fore abused them. Of Coleridge he 
was not so jealous: he had changed 
his beat— prose for poetry. After 
Byron had un to write tragedies 
and failed, he was even jealous of 
Shakspeare, Had he been a painter, 
he would have abused Raffaelle; a 
general, decried Napoleon. 

M. What he said about Shakspeare 
was any thing but sincere. His finest 
things are paraphrases of Shakspeare, 
Witness the stanzas in the third canto, 
taken from 


‘* A solitude is populous enough.” 


Voltaire, who, in his Jule César, has 
stolen from Shakspeare one of his 
sublimest ideas, the comparison of 
wounds to the dumb mouths, calls 
him a barbarian ; as, more lately, does 
Manzoni, in that very clever novel, the 
Promesse Spose. 

H. The Italians are like the Greeks 
of old; they consider the rest of the 
world barbarians, look upon Dante as 
a god, and contend that the world has 
produced nothing aut simile, aut se- 
cundum, to the Divine Comedies. But 
I imagine that Manzoni only knows 
Shakspeare, like Voltaire, fron, some 
vile translation. 
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M. As a punishment, he has been 
as vilely translated himself. I look 
upon the Promesse Spose as an admir- 
able novel. The plague scene in the 
street with the “ Magatte”’ is as finely 
drawn as any thing I know in tragedy.” 
Apropos of translation. There was an 
Irishman. resident at Pisa, who had 
employed ten years in traducing and 
commenting Dante —a translation and 
comment, after the heart of Theo- 
bald and Co. Strange to say, this 
“ Dantista” has a brother living in 
Vienna—in fact, become more than 
half a German—who has been bitten 
with the same mania, and is doing the 
unfortunate victim into that tongue. 
Byron knew one of these “ Arcades 
ambo,” and had heard of the other ; 
and said it was hard upon poor Dante, 
at this time of day, for a whole race to 
spring up in order to persecute and 
disturb his manes. 

H. What strange notions the com- 
mentators and others had of Shakspeare. 
You remember what Hume says of 
him !—“ that if he be considered as 
born in a rude age, and educated in the 
lowest manner, and without instruction 
Srom the world or books, he may be 
looked upon as a prodigy ;” and adds, 
“ that bodies often appear gigantic for 
being disproportioned and misshapen.” 
Is it surprising, then, that Manzoni 
should take up the opinions of one of 
our most esteemed historians ? 

M. But do you really think Shak- 
speare was an unlearned man? 

H. Sir, he was, if not the most 
learned, the best read man of his age ; 
by which I mean, that he made the 
best use of his reading. His Brutus, 
and Antony, and Coriolanus, are real 
conceptions of those Romans. His 
Romeo and Juliet have all the beauti- 
ful conceits of the time: he has steeped 
them in all the enthusiastic tenderness 
of Petrarch. 

M. Shakspeare was certainly well 
acquainted with Greek literature, par- 
ticularly with the tragic writers. Ham- 
let and Macbeth are full of passages 
evidently taken from the Agamemnonian 
story. In the Tempest, in all probabi- 
lity borrowed from the Italian, the 
lines ending 
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« And Neptune shakes his spear” 


are literally translated from the Pro- 
metheus. And the description of the 
witches in Macbeth, 


‘* But who are they so withered,” &c., 


is from the Eumenides. To return to 
Byron. You say he profited by 
Southey and Wordsworth. I am sur- 
prised that you class them together. If 
I remember right, in some work of 
yours, you compare Southey to Sir 
William Blackmore ? 

H. I spoke of his epics, of the guan- 
tity rather than the quality of his verse. 
His minor poems are delightful. Read 
Thalaba. Do you know whether it is 
in rhyme or no? so harmonious are the 
cadences, so choice and musical the 
words. Metastasio himself had nota 
finer tuned ear. The Lakeists have the 
merit of introducing a taste for a more 
natural style ; they have been great re- 
formists in poetry. 

M. I, too, am a disciple of the true 
romantic, not the pseudo-classical, 
school. Byron’s controversy about 
Pope has always struck me as most 
extraordinary, particularly as I never 
heard him mention Pope but once; 
and I verily believe, till he took up the 
cudgels against Bowles, that he had 
not looked into any work of his since 
he left school. 

H. A mere love of paradox, sir. If 
Byron had thought of convincing the 
world by his sophisms to return to 
Pope again, he would never have used 
them. He knew that his controversy 
would lead to a comparison between 
Pope and himself, and, whether right 
or wrong, his judgment, a point into 
which I shall not enter, was confident 
that the comparison would be all in his 
favour—bring his poetry still more into 
vogue. Another thing is, that he 
would have sacrificed all his fame ra- 
ther than be classed with any of his 
contemporaries ; he wished to stand out 
of the canvass, or as much above them 
as Henry the Seventh’s or King’s Col- 
lege Chapel is above one of our bastard 
churches ; though he does prate about 
a Grecian temple. Thus Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his lectures, condemns 


* There is something very grim in the infernal merriment of these Hermeses of 
the dead, the contrast of their gaily plumed hats and splendid finery with the shrouds 
of the plague-blackened corpses they are driving to their last general home. ‘The 
Italians may very fairly retort on us the charge of national vanity in literature, when 


they see the neglect in which the finest novel of the age, not excepting any of Scott's, 
as treated by us, 
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precisely his own style, and hints that 
what it was the end and aim of his life 
to attain—colour—is worth nothing in 
comparison with form, which his de- 
ficiency in anatomical knowledge makes 
him incapable of arriving at. Portrait 
painting he especially runs down. 
Fuseli was l’antipode of Reynolds ; he 
was sincere in despising every thing 
but form ; he thought himselfa Michael 
Angelo, and spoke disparagingly of 
Vandyke and Rubens, calling them 
colourists. Byron was equally vain ; 
but with all his vanity he had some- 
times a suspicion that his works would 
not live. 

M. And is that your real opinion ? 

H. Byron thought he had a better 
chance of living by his libertinism and 
profligacy than his poetry; he was 
ambitious of being handed down to 
posterity as a wit—a Rochester. He 
was also an aristocrat in tote, and 
poetry is not an aristocratic métier. 
At times he was ashamed of his occu- 
pation, and wished it gone, and all he 
had written suppressed, He was by no 
means angry with Goethe for telling 
the strange and credulous story about 
the adultery and assassination at Flo- 
rence,—never took the trouble of con- 
tradicting it. Perhaps, as I say, he 
thought his poetry would not live, and 
was determined his name should. I 
am told that his memoirs are quite as 
libre as Rochester's or De Gram- 
mont’s. For a name, he would have 
made himself an Erostratus.* 

M. Which of his poems do you 
prefer ? 

H. I like Don Juan the best: it 
has always seemed to me unaccount- 
able that he had not carried his hero 
into Italy—a country about which he 
knew most. Beppo would have made 
an admirable episode in his hero’s ad- 
ventures. 

M. The reason why he did not 
carry the scene into Italy is clear. He 
was afraid of a comparison being 
drawn between himself and Caste. 

H. In reading his more serious 
poems, I fancy myself in the prison at 
Chillon. The light comes in upon it 
through only one loophole ; the black 
beam at the entrance, and placed there 
that the groans of the dying might 
strike terror at their coming fate in the 
hearts of the sufferers within their cell ; 
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that rock-hewn cavern below the bed of 
the lake,—its dim and Rembrandt look, 
—the black and mouldy columns, at 
the foot of which the rings are still 
planted,— all is in good keeping with 
the scenes of cold-blooded tyranny that 
passed there. I fancy I see Bolivard 
chained and riveted to the pillar, and 
gazing on his dead brother; but I am 
affected with a suffocating sense of 
horror, and long to get into the open 
air, and bask in the sun, and vow never 
to set my foot in such a place again. 

M. But his poems are not all so 
gloomy. 

H. They are most of them the re- 
flections of his own mind, and that not 
an enviable one. 

M. I will send you a critique on 
his works that has just reached me. 
The pamphlet is called Cato to Lord 
Byron. ’Tis said to be the production 
of a person who, after reviewing him 
poem by poem, and finding them what 
an orthodox gentleman should, deals 
out most complacent twaddle on the 
address at the opening of Drury Lane. 

H, Perhaps the writer was a re- 
jected-address man himself. People 
do not seem to be aware that that ad- 
dress of Byron’s was a_ burlesque, 
meant to shew how the world is go- 
verned by names — that any nonsense 
of his would go down ; and most bom- 
bastic stuff it is. 

M. The reverend might well be 
shocked ; the idea of comparing the 
theatre on fire to Israel’s pillar,—Was 
there ever such a simile ? 

H. It beats Whitbread’s phenix 
hollow. 

Something being said of Byron’s tra- 
gedies, of which Hazlitt was no ad- 
mirer, he remarked that they were writ- 
ten against the grain,—that Byron’s 
talent was essentially undramatic. 

We then got into a long discussion 
on the present state of dramatic litera- 
ture. 

H. What have we now on the stage 
but rifacimentos from the French ? 
You know Kenny. Coming upon him 
unexpectedly one «ay, I found him on 
the flat of his back, kicking at a prodi- 
gious rate, and apparently in strong 
convulsions. I ran up to him, in order 
to assist and raise him; but his malady 
was an obstetrical one: he was in all 
the agonies of a fausse couche. ‘ What 


ee 


* Strangely enough, Goéthe is said to have wished to have written some work, 


- done something, to have entailed on him the execration ofbis country for the next 
ity years. 
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is the matter, Kenny?” said J. “Oh, 
my dear fellow, Hazlitt,” he said, with 
tears in his eyes, “I have been for 
three hours labouring hard to get out 
an idea, to finish a scene ; but it won’t 
—it won’t come.” 

When I called on Hazlitt a few days 
after, he had on the table the last novel 
of Sir Walter Scott's. From the ob- 
jections he made to it, it would seem 
that he had been running over its pages 
rather with a view of detecting its gram- 
matical errors and Scotticisms than of 
enjoying the story. He had noted 
down, and referred with no small sa- 
tisfaction to several instances of bad 
writing. 

H. Sir Walter Scott is a Tory ; he 
is the only author George IV. ever 
patronised. It was because Scott 
liked the Stuarts, and praised the good 
old times of the jus divinum of kings, 
and star chambers, that his majesty 
made him a baronet. He is the high- 
priest of legitimacy ; loves and laments 
the times of border wars, highland fe- 
rocity, and black mail; and, what is 
more, makes us in love with them too. 
He has done more to put back the age 
than any writer of the day, the political 
economists and Malthus only excepted. 
He has an equal horror of change. We 
are amused in his novels at the ex- 
pense of our better feelings, and are 
angry with ourselves and the magician 
whilst we acknowledge the spell. The 
French and Italians, who look at every 
thing through a political lens, are not 
blind to this. He has been attacked, 
and justly, by them on this account. 
In England it would be thought little 
less than sacrilege to doubt his infalli- 
bility, or to say what they do of him. 
Being almost an idolater of Sir Walter 
Scott, I turned the conversation, by 
saying, I understood he was writing a 
life of Napoleon. 

H. Yes, that is to be completed like 
one of his romances, in I know not 
how many or how few months.* I, 
too, will write a life of Napoleon, 
though it is yet too early: some have 
a film before their eyes, some wear mag- 
nifying glasses,—none see him as he is, 
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in his true proportions. Sir Walter's 
will be a romance: his object is to 
make it entertaining, not true ; as was 
Voltaire’s, in his History of Charles 
the Twelfth. Scott’s is meant for the 
English, not the world, as it should be. 
L—— has strange ideas about Na- 
poleon: he says that his talent is 
commonplace; that he owes all to 
fortune. A general may do so once 
(witness Waterloo), but so many pitch- 
ed battles! He thinks him wanting in 
personal courage ; he forgets the bridge 
of Lodi. This will not be Scott’s view 
ofhim. He must make him a knight 
of chivalry. I shall be curious to see 
how he handles the St. Helena affair, 
though there is little doubt which side 
he will lean to. His style is not made 
for history. Poetry is as much out of 
place in it, as it generally is in tragedy. 
Poets, sir, are vile prose writers — that 
abstraction and self-concentration re- 
quired by the latter—that exercise of 
the judgment, rather than the fancy — 
that chaining together of ideas, which, 
though rising naturally out of the 
subject, must have been preconcerted 
in the mind —that rejection of all that 
does not bear upon the subject matter, 
—they do not possess. They are in 
the habit of trusting to the god for in- 
spiration, and he forsakes or misleads 
them. There was Byron, for instance ; 
never was there a more execrable prose 
writer. 

M. Byron could write well if he 
chose, but he preferred being en dis- 
habille in prose; besides, he disliked 
to reason on paper as much as he hated 
to argue in conversation. He looked 
upon both as a recreation, not an ex- 
ercise of mind; he ever studied, if I 
may say so, to be slatterly, and was 
even ungrammatical attimes—a strange 
affectation: I have some letters of his 
which would have disgraced a school 
miss. Loose as his hand-writing+ was, 
at times, however, he was very eloquent. 
Witness his storm in the Archipelago, 
the small vessels being forced to cut 
and run before the wind, some for one 
port, some another, and some, perhaps, 
for eternity. It is a remarkable in- 


* It has been said, in the preface to Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, that it was under- 
taken from a feeling that injustice had been done to the character of that extraordinary 
man. It should have said, would be done; for his design was formed before the ap- 
pearance of Sir Walter’s work, which, I am inclined to think, a spirit of rivalry 


chiefly led him to undertake. 


+ Hazlitt’s MSS. were the most beautiful I ever saw. He told me there was a 
rivalry between himself and Leigh Hunt on this score ; that he would not allow of an 
erasure or interlineation ; nor in running my eye over the MS. of the Plain Speaker, 


did I perceive a single one. 
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stance of his vivid imagination, and 
more vivid memory ; of the application 
of poetical images to the illustration of 
a subject. 

H., It is a fine piece of poetry, I 
will admit; but it is nothing to the 
purpose. It is a sort of ignis fatuus to 
mislead. Scott spoiled his prose by 
his jingling octosyllabics; besides, the 
repetition of words, that gives force to 
poetry, or, as some miscall it, the ba- 
lancing of sentences, is a weakness. 

M. Plato and Thucydides are both 
against you. 

H. May be so; but the spirit of 
our language is widely different from 
the Greek. 

M. Shelley used to say that all who 
sought to write good prose, should 
study Plato. Not that his own style is 
perfect: he is too fond of introducing 
hexameters. He told me it cost him 
more trouble to write prose than poetry ; 
and I have heard Italians make the 
same observation. By habit, and the 
very mechanism of verse, the periods 
flow of themselves. 

H. I remember a time when to 
write was the greatest labour to me, 
but facility came with practice ; I now 
sometimes run off whole pages without 
changing a word. 

M. I have seen Washington Irving, 
when in the vein, do the same. 

H. Do you talk of him as a prose 
writer? Why, is he nota mere “ re- 
flector,” a new setter of old jewels, like 
Moore in poetry? They both suit 
people who do not like the trouble of 
thinking, or cannot think. 

M. Books that require thought to un- 
derstand, are grown quite out of fashion. 
Nothing is now read, and nothing now 
sells, but novels and gossiping biogra- 
phy. People read to be amused, not 
instructed ; and facts are so completely 
falsified in their new-fangled works, 
that history has become romance, and 
romance, history. But I do not agree 
with you about the author of the 
Sketch- Book. 1 look upon it as a 
delightful work. Irving never wrote a 
word he need alter or obliterate ; he is 
one of the best men I know, and is re- 
flected in all he has written. 

Hazlitt made no reply to this re- 
mark, and here entered into a long 
history of his own literary wrongs, his 
neglect by the public, his bitter per- 
secution by the reviewers, especially 
by Sir Walter Scott, whom he accused 
of attacking him in Blackwood. The 
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chord thus touched, vibrated in every 
nerve, and he spoke for half an hour 
with much rapidity, and with an at- 
tempt, at times, to suppress his feel- 
ings, that was no less distressing to me 
than himself. He dwelt upon the per- 
sonality of these attacks of the re- 
viewers, and their calling him, I think 
he said, a barber’s son, which he de- 
nied. His works, he allowed, were 
fair game, and that reviews of them 
would have affected his pocket, not his 
peace of mind. Working himself up, 
at last, into a fury, he poured forth the 
venom of a tongue, that was never 
equalled but by the gall of his pen. 
Yet, as he talked, I could sympathise 
with him. It was probably about the 
time of this interview that he wrote in 
his Plain Speaker—a work about 
which he was then engaged—‘“‘ I was 
taught to think, and willing to believe, 
that Genius is nota bawd; that Virtue 
was nota mask ; that Liberty was not a 
name; that Love had its seat in the 
human heart.” No one, said he, now- 
adays, can get his bread by his talents, 
however great they may be, who does 
not prostitute thera—who is not a 
hypocrite and a bigot. It is because I 
am neither, that they hate and decry 
me; and the surest way to succeed 
was to attack my birth. It is mira- 
culous how nobility sells a book: 
without the name of a lord, or an 
honourable, or, at least, a baronet, an 
M.P., or a man of fashion, to grace 
a title-page, a book soon finds its way, 
as Juvenal says, to the grocers. Your 
mere author—as Byron calls him, 
“your author, all author, turned up 
with ink”—is like a younger son in 
society, and is not allowed even to 
make himself agreeable. 

The conversation had become pain- 
ful and distressing to me; I knew not 
what to say to calm him, and shortly 
took my leave. I start to-morrow for 
atour in the small cantons, to compare 
the glaciers of Grindelwald with those 
of Chamouny ; and I shall, probably, 
never see again a man who so much 
interested me, and whose conversation 
I committed, on my return home, to 
my commonplace-book. It was for- 
tunate for Socrates that he had a 
Xenophon! I could have wished to 
have infused into my memorabilia more 
of the spirit of Hazlitt ; but find, as T 
fear you will do, that it is all evapo- 
rated in the process. Adieu. 

T. Mepwiy. 
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THE RAVEN} OR, TIKE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


AN OLD BORDER LEGEND. 


“ Tnere sits that old raven, accurs'd, on my wall ; 
Some demon sure dwells in his throat ! 

I tremble to hear him on ‘ Hi/debrand’ call, 
With that hoarse and sepulchral note. 


Attend me, young marksman, so brave and so bold ! 
But bring me that old raven dead, 

I'll fill thy deep pouch with broad pieces of gold, 
And young Edith shall sleep in thy bed. 


But bring me the corse of that raven, I swear 
That, with many an acre beside, 

I'll give thee that girl, so proud, and so fair, 
My beautiful niece, for thy bride. 


For many a month, for many a year, 
I haye sought that old raven to kill ; 

All my arrows have miss’d him, and so has my spear: 
He croaks of my dead brother still! 


If thou lovest my niece, Sir Marksman, she’s thine, 
When yon raven lies dead at my feet ; 

For whilst he has life, he’s the torment of mine, 
So rid me of him, I entreat.”— 


“ An oracle speaks from the breast of that bird ! 
A prophet is he, and a seer! 

Young stranger! respect of that raven, each word, 
Though the heart of the guilty may fear ! 


Who injures that raven, so bold and so true, 
No hand of young Edith shall claim. 

For years has he spoken the tale that he knew, 
When he croak’d forth my dead father’s name !”— 


“ Away with that girl! to the high northern tower ; 
She shall weep for her insolence there! 

She shall feel the full weight of Earl Ethelbert’s power, 
By the depth of her own wild despair. 


By holy St. Cuthbert, she there shall abide, 
Till yon raven lies dead at my feet. 

Young stranger, I'll conquer that bosom of pride ; 
So kill me that bird, I entreat.”— 


“ My uncle! I'll go to thy turret so high, 
But the scorn and the pride of this breast 

Will last till that raven so ancient shall die, 
Or thou have one moment of rest. 


For years will that raven still sit on thy wall, 
And fill thee with horror and shame ; 

For still will that raven most mournfully call 
My father, Six Hildebrand’s, name. 
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No marksman has skill yon raven to kill; 
Thou hast tried every weapon before : 

Sir Hildebrand’s name, that old raven still 
Croaks louder, proud earl! than before.” — 


Then wroth grew the earl, and pale turn’d his cheek, 
For the raven flew over his head ; 

And flapping his wings, did in hoarse accents speak 
The name of “ Sir Hildebrand ” dead. 


Again from his bow an arrow he sent, 
At the raven who circled him round ; 

Back, back it return’d, both blunted and spent, 
But the raven had never a wound ! 


Then forth from that raven’s sepulchral throat 
A laugh of derision there came ; 

And still it return’d to its favourite note, 
And croak’d out “ Sir Hildebrand’s” name. 


*¢ Oh, send for a leech!” Earl Ethelbert cried ; 
I am sad—I am sick —I am faint !’— 

“No; send for a beadsman,” young Edith replied, 
For no leech can remove thy complaint. 


’Tis the work of a priest, and not of a leech, 
To cure this disease of thy mind ; 

The good Father Paul thy disorder may reach, 
Which no doctor on earth ere could find. 


Young stranger, go seek the good Father Paul, 
And bid him come hither with speed ; 

For I see.that the earl will confess to him all, 
And may Mercy atone for the deed !”— 


“ What deed dost thou mean?” cried the earl, white as death ; 
“ Oh, Edith, thou’rt growing insane !” 

But his forehead was damp —short, short went his breath ; 
And agony swell’d every vein. 


He fell on the ground, whilst the raven high soar’d 
In a circle around the earl’s head ; 

From his throat so sepulchral one word still he pour’d, 
The name of “ Sir Hildebrand” dead ! 


“ Oh, God! I shall die if that raven I hear! 
That name—how it thrills to my soul ! 

How it curdles my blood! I tremble with fear ! 
With anguish 1 cannot control !” 


“Tis the name of thy brother,” said good Father Paul, 
Approaching with beads and with hood ; 

“Say, why dost thou tremble to hear a bird call 
On a brother so kind and so good ?”— 


‘¢T slew him in battle, that brother so brave, 
As we fought ’gainst the foes of the cross : 
His blood cries aloud from a far distant grave — 
Oh, how do I mourn for his loss ! 


’Twas envy that made me my brave brother kill, 
For I hated his worth and his fame ; 

Oh, find out some way my conscience to still 
When I hear my lost Hildebrand’s name ! 
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To Edith I give all the wealth that I hold, 
To her I resign it this day ; 

I sicken at thought of titles and gold,— 
To thy cloister oh bear me away. 


My brother! my brother! thy spirit can hear 
My bitter remorse —my despair ! 

Forgive me, my brother !—for sure thou art near—- 
And bid yonder raven ‘ forbear !’” 


“ Forbear, Master Ralph!” cried the monk to the bird ; 
“ Come hither, and sit on my hand !” 

The raven laughed loud on hearing that word, 
But came to that word of command.— 


“ And dost thou forget when this raven was young,— 
When he dropped from his old mother’s nest ? 

How we fed him, and taught him to speak a new tongue — 
That word that you now so detest ?”— 


“ ’Tis my Hildebrand’s voice!” the sick earl exclaimed, 
As the monk threw his dark cowl away. 

“ Oh, brother! this heart is both joyed and ashamed, 
When I think of that far battle day. 


And art thou not, then, in a far distant grave, 
My Hildebrand! say, dost thou live ? 

And didst thou not die of that deep wound I gave? 
And canst thou, my brother! forgive ?”— 


“ Stand down, Master Ralph,” Sir Hildebrand cried, 
* T want both my arms to embrace,— 

To hold to my heart one so closely allied ; 
So, Ralph, to my brother give place ! 


I have witnessed with Edith for many a day, 
Disguised as the good Father Paul, 

Thy anguish at hearing this old raven say 
That name that we taught him to call. 


Let him croak on thy towers ‘ Sir Hildebrand’ still, 
Whilst we sit below at our ease ; 

And teach him this young warrior’s name if you will,— 
For perchance it may fair Edith please. 


But wherefore that blush, lovely daughter of mine ? 
Thou art loved, and thou lovest this youth. 

Gallant knight, take her hand,—my daughter is thine ; 
I have proved both thy valour and truth! 


Now, Ralph, thou hast plenty of work on thy hands,— 
Sir Hildebrand’s name ne’er will die. 

Look, Ethelbert! brother! how solemn he stands,— 
How keen is the glance of his eye! 


Perchance he is thinking what name we shall give 
To the next of Sir Hildebrand’s race ; 

Thou shalt learn it in time, honest Ralph, if we live : 
So, brother! another embrace !”— 
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TALLEYRAND. 
(Concluded from p. 151.) 


Ar the close of our remarks on Talley- 
rand in our last, we referred to his 
banishment from England at the pass- 
ing of the Alien-bill. We now find 
him in new circumstances, and in 
another quarter of the globe. The 
reform of 1789 had at length become 
the delirium, and even fury of 1793. 
Talleyrand put on mourning for the 
king, but lived in America with 
his most implacable enemies. Some 
members of the constituent assembly 
were there his companions; but his 
days in the United States were passed 
in dissipation, and we have no reason 
whatever for believing that he was any 
party to certain machinations then in 
progress to make the American con- 
gress adopt a line of conduct more in 
harmony with that of the French as- 
semblies. When he reached the shores 
of the New World, a treaty was nego- 
tiating between Great Britain and the 
republic of the United States ; and the 
slight influence he possessed, he made 
use of to prevent or retard the accom- 
plishment of that measure. At Phila- 
delphia, he was a great man among 
little men, but Jefferson had a mean 
opinion of his moral character, and 
rather shunned than courted his society. 
During his exile in America, from 
England, as well as from France, the 
pleasures of the table, the society of 
women of dissolute life, and the daily 
intrigues of a disappointed and dis- 
tracted man, occupied the largest por- 
tion of his attention. Those Americans 
who are still living, and who remember 
his residence in the United States 
when they were young men, describe 
his existence in that country as one of 
mere indolence. He was in his thirty- 
ninth year, when he landed in Ame- 
rica, and had not lost that taste for a 
voluptuous life which had made him 
celebrated in Paris among the Mes- 
dames Dubarry and Roland of that 
epoch. After the death of Robespierre, 
he resolved on petitioning the con- 
vention for permission to return. That 
petition was supported by Madame de 
Staél; and Chenier was charged to 
present it to that body. The demand 
was supported by Chenier, Legendre, 
Boissy, Breval, and Genissieux, and it 
was decided that “ The citizen Talley- 


rand Périgord having signally support- 
ed the revolution by his glorious con- 
duct, both as a citizen and an eccle- 
siastic, and the reasons which had led 
him to continue absent from France 
having been appreciated, he was 
authorised to return.” This decree 
was made on the 18th Fructidor, in 
the 3d year of the republic. In July 
1795, after an absence of upwards of 
two years and a half, he landed at 
Cuxhaven, proceeded to Hamburg, 
and there once more entered into re- 
lations with Madame de Genlis and 
the old Orleans faction. At Ham- 
burg, he resolved on waiting until he 
should consider it safe and desirable to 
enter France. Although Chenier ren- 
dered such a signal service to De 
Talleyrand, by obtaining his recall 
from America, the latter shewed no 
gratitude, but quarrelled with him so 
violently, that the former avenged him- 
self in the following terrible lines :— 
-—— ‘‘ Ferme dans ma route et vrai dans 
mes descours, 
Tel je fus, tel je suis, tel je serai toujours. 
Gorgé de honte et d’or, un impudent 
Maurice, 
Du pouvoir, quel qu'il soit, adorant le 
caprice, 
De tout parti vaineu mercenaire apostat, 
Peut vendre ses amis, comme il vendit 
letat. 
Moi, quand la trahison marche sans re« 
tenue, 
Lorsque la république est partout mé- 
connue, 
Dédaignant de flatter des ennemis puis- 
sants, 
A ses autels déserts j’apporte mon en- 
cens.” 

Tn 1796, having returned to France 
in the autumn of the former year, he 
was accused of having intrigued to 
enter the directory. Thus accused, he 
again published his defence, and the 
ex-royalist Bishop of Autun declared 
“that his most decided and warmest 
wishes were constantly directed towards 
the happiness and glory of the French 
republic.” Stilt he endeavoured to 
obtain the friendship of Bonaparte 
and the favours of the directory at the 
same moment; and was serviceable to 
the former in bringing about his mar- 
riage with Josephine, the widow ef 
Beauharnais. is success with the 
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directory was not so rapid, for whilst 
the marriage of Bonaparte with Jo- 
sephine took place in March 1796, it 
was not until July 1797 that he was 
called to the post of minister of foreign 
affairs, in the stead of M. Lacroix. 

The 18th Fructidor (4th of Sep- 
tember, 1797) witnessed the termi- 
nation of the contest which existed be- 
tween the council of five hundred and 
of the ancients on the one hand, and of 
the directory on the other. The two 
councils appeared disposed to adopt a 
moderate line of conduct. They de- 
creed the revocation of the laws of 
transportation against the clergy, and 
their re-establishment in all their rights. 
But the directory was composed of 
men who were averse to these measures 
of justice and humanity. For some 
time, the two parties conspired, the 
one against the other, till, at length, the 
directors, more hardy than the councils, 
took up arms, caused the troops to 
approach, and effected the notable 
revolution of the 18th Fructidor. Tal- 
leyrand was not unfavourable to this 
measure, but he did not counsel it. 
He profited from it afterwards, and 
was charged at the time to commu- 
nicate the official news to the General 
Bonaparte. In the despatch which 
Talleyrand wrote on that occasion, he 
expressed his aversion to the cause of 
royalty, his attachment to the republic, 
and his approbation of the measure 
which declared the penalty of imme- 
diate death should be incurred by any 
who should either call for the old 
royalty, the constitution of 1793, or of 
Orleans. Thus, once more he cheer- 
fully forsook his former masters. 

After the victory of the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, condemnations to death succeed- 
ed with rapidity; fifty-three deputies 
were proscribed; multitudes of indi- 
viduals were banished to Guyanne, 
there to die of fevers ; during their pass- 
age they were treated with the most 
atrocious cruelty; the clergy were 
persecuted with even renewed fury ; 
and laws were passed, which author- 
ised domiciliary visits, and assimilated 
to emigrants those proscribed indi- 
viduals who should escape from trans- 
portation. De Talleyrand was mi- 
nister of foreign affairs during the 
whole of this period, and assisted in 
bringing back that sanguinary régime 
of 1793, which he had been fortunate 
enough to avoid by his absence in 
America, 
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After the treaty of peace of Campo 
Formio, Bonaparte returned to Paris 
on the 5th of December, 1797, and 
Talleyrand was charged to present him 
to the directory. In the palace of the 
Luxembourg this official and solemn 
presentation took place, and De Tal- 
leyrand, who saw in Bonaparte his 
future master, did not omit so good an 
opportunity of reserving the favour of 
the hero of Italy. 


“ Citoyens directeurs,”’ said De Talley- 
rand, “j’ai l’honneur de présenter au 
directoire exécutif le citoyen Bonaparte, 
qui apporte la ratification du traité de 
paix conclu avec l’empereur. En nous 
apportant ce gage certain de la paix, il 
nous rappelle, malgré lui, les innom. 
brables merveilles qui ont amené un si 
grand événement: mais qu’il se rassure, 
Je veux bien taire, en ce jour, tout ce 
qui fera l’honneur de Vhistoire et l’ad- 
miration de la postérité; je veux méme 
ajouter, pour satisfaire 4 ses veux im- 
patients, que cette gloire, qui jette sur 
la France entiére un si grand éclat, ap- 
partient a la révolution. Sans elle, en 
effet, le génie du vainqueur de I’Italie 
eiit langui dans de vulgaires honneurs. 
Elle appartient au gouvernement qui, né 
comme lui de cette grande mutation qui 
a signalé la fin du 18® siécle, a su de- 
viner Bonaparte et le fortifier de toute sa 
confiance ; elle appartient a ces valeu- 
reux soldats, dont la liberté a fait d’in- 
vincibles héros; elle appartient enfin a 
tous les Frangais dignes de ce nom: car 
c’était aussi, n’en doutons point, pour 
conquérir leur amour et leur vertueuse 
estime, qu’il se sentait pressé de vaincre, 
et ces cris de joie des vrais patriotes a 
la nouvelle d’une victoire, reportés vers 
Bonaparte, devenaient les garants d’une 
victoire nouvelle, Ainsi, tous les Fran- 
¢ais ont vaincu en Benaparte ; ainsi sa 
gloire est la prospérité de tous; ainsi il 
n’est aucun républicain qui ne puisse en 
revendiquer sa part. Et quand je pense 
a tout ce qu'il fait pour se faire par- 
donner cette gloire, 4 ce gofit antique de 
la simplicité qui le distingue, a son 
amour pour les sciences abstraites, 4 ses 
lectures favorites, 4 ce sublime Ossian 
qui semble le détacher de la terre, quand 
personne n’ignore son mépris profond 
pour l’éclat, pour le luxe, pour le faste, 
ces méprisables ambitions des Ames com- 
munes, ah! loin de redouter ce qu’on 
voudrait appeler son ambition, je sens 
quil nous faudra peut-étre le solliciter 
un jour pour l’arracher aux douceurs de 
sa studieuse retraite. La France entiére 
sera libre; peut-étre lui ne le sera 
jamais: telle est sa destinée. Dans ce 
moment, un nouvel ennemi Vappelle ; il est 
célébre par sa haine profonde pour les 
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Frangais, et par son insolente tyrannie 
envers tous les peuples de la terre. Que, 
pur le génie de Bonaparte, il expie 
promptement l’une et l’autre, et qu’enfin 
une paix digne de toute la gloire de la 
république soit imposée 4 ces tyrans des 
mers ; qu’elle venge la France et qu’elle 
rassure le monde.” 


Talleyrand, who had been, under the 
régime of the national assembly, so 
anxious to promote an alliance be- 
tween France and England, now de- 
nounced the English, in this very 
speech, as “the tyrants of the sea,” 
and called on the republic, and on 
Bonaparte, to avenge France for the 
insults she had received. The ex- 
bishop of Autun could not pardon Mr. 
Pitt for his banishment from Great 
Britain. De Talleyrand counselled 
the overthrow of the pontifical govern- 
ment, the cruelties exercised towards 
Pius VI., and the butchery of the 
bishops and priests which then took 
place. These events were the object of 
various notes and correspondences be- 
tween the directory, Talleyrand, and 
the agents of the directory in Italy; 
and it must be recorded, that he who 
had been excommunicated by the 
pope, now took ample vengeance in 
subjecting Pius VI. to all the in- 
dignities and horrors which could pos- 
sibly be heaped on even a traitor or an 
assassin. he chief of the Roman 
Catholic church was treated by the 
agents of the ex-bishop of Autun with 
unparalleled and disgusting brutality. 

Nor must it be supposed that Tal- 
leyrand was no party to these acts of 
humiliation and violence exercised 
against Pius VI. His own declaration 
in writing, after the assassination of 
General Duphot, in his answer to 
Joseph Bonaparte, “ that the French 
republic would have ample reparation 
for his death,” and the whole of the 
despatch, proved that he was prepared 
to counsel extreme measures. 

At this epoch, De Talleyrand was 
occupied with the operations of the 
congress of Rastadt, with negotiations 
with the United States, with a treaty 
of alliance with Switzerland, and with 
the expedition to Egypt; and in all 
these affairs he displayed a large por- 
tion of diplomatic talent and great 
capacity. But these were not suf- 
ficient to yon him from public sus- 
picion and general odium; so true is 
it that a total want of moral conduct 
ean never, in the end, be compensated 
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for, even in public estimation, by 
talents, however splendid, and success, 
however extraordinary. _ He was the 
object of constant denunciations, and 
of continued suspicions. It was said 
that he kept up friendly relations with 
the former government of France; and 
pamphlets, satires, and menaces de- 
termined him on offering his resign- 
ation. The first time this resignation 
was made, it was not accepted; but 
the second time, the President Barras 
was charged to allow him to retire, and 
Reinhardt, who was the disciple of 
Talleyrand, replaced him. This was 
on the 13th of July, 1798; and De 
Talleyrand immediately published a 
long explanation of his conduct, and a 
new profession of faith. In that pro- 
fession of faith he declared, “‘ that in 
1789 he was among the first and most 
sincere friends of liberty! That he had 
merited the implacable hatred of the 
ci-devant clergy and noblesse, by his 
attachment to the cause of the republic! 
That the republic could alone save 
France from confusion! and that no 
Frenchman, who was not mad, would 
think of finding any security or hap- 
piness for his country but in the re- 
public ; and that if he did so, his 
name would be handed down to pos- 
terity as a traitor, accompanied by the 
curses of public execration !” 

We perceive, then, in all the acts of 
Talleyrand, both in public and private 
life, the principle of a heartless and 
extreme democracy, as well as of a 
cruel and bitter tyranny. This was 
known and felt by all who came in 
contact with him, and he was, there- 
fore, the object of perpetual denun- 
ciations from the tribune. On one oc- 
casion, when suspected of endeavour- 
ing to get appointed one of the di- 
rectors of the department of Paris, 
Garrau, a member of the council of 
five hundred, rose and pronounced a 
fearful speech against De Talleyrand, 
and called on all energetic republicans 
to rise against such men as Talleyrand 
and Rederer, and drive them away, 
like chaff before the wind. 

When Talleyrand gave in bis resign- 
ation to the directory, as minister of 
foreign affairs, he perceived that that 
government was becoming weaker and 
weaker, and must soon expire, or be 
dissolved. He turned to Bonaparte, 
was assiduous at Malmaison, kept up 
an active correspondence with Na- 
poleon, formed a small party of formi- 
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dable men, and gained over the coun- 
cil of the ancients. With Lucian Bo- 
naparte, who was then president of 
“the five hundred,” he was likewise 
most intimate; and when Bonaparte 
arrived at Paris, on the 16th of Octo- 
ber, he found Talleyrand prepared with 
a plan to suppress the directory, to 
create a provincial government of three 
consuls, and to adjourn the legislative 
corps for three months. In the Rue 
de la Victoire was organised the 18th 
Brumaire, and Talleyrand was the de- 
voted servant of the Consul Bonaparte. 
On Christmas-day, 1799, he was once 
more named minister of foreign affairs, 
and in that capacity he directed the 
negotiations of the treaty of Luneville 
with Austria, which was signed 9th 
of February, 1800; and in the follow- 
ing year proposed and signed, on the 
8th of October, a treaty with Russia; 
and on the 9th, with the Ottoman 
Porte. During this period of his 
history, the Prince de Talleyrand spe- 
culated largely in the French funds, 
and made very considerable and ill- 
earned gains. He availed himself of 
his official position to purchase and 
sell stock, according to the news he in- 
tended to publish the next day himself. 

The negotiations with the court of 
Rome for a concordat, were not carried 
on by Talleyrand, nor was it signed by 
him. Joseph Bonaparte, Cretet, and 
Bernier were the French parties there- 
to, and it was signed on the 15th of 
July, 1801. 

In 1802, De Talleyrand availed him- 
self of his official position to apply to 
the holy see for a brief, admitting that 
he had become a member of the laity, 
and authorising his marriage with Mrs. 
Grant. This brief, or bull, was never 
signed by the pope, Pius VII., but a 
copy of a bull, or proposed bull, was 
transmitted to De Talleyrand, as if it 
had been, and the curate of Epinay 
pronounced the nuptial benediction. 
The pope, Pius VII., however, when 
he visited Paris in 1804, insisted, as 
one of the conditions of his journey, 
“that Madame de Talleyrand should 
not be introduced to him, that he 
might not appear to authorise the 
marriage of the Prince de Talleyrand 
with her, since that marriage he would 
never recognise.” 

The negotiations for the treaty of 
Amiens were entrusted to De Talley- 
mand; and the preliminaries were 
signed on the ist of October, 1801, 
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and a final peace was obtained on the 
27th of March, 1802. This peace 
was, however, but of short duration ; 
and the non-evacuation of Malta by 
the English, was De Talleyrand’s pre- 
text for a renewal of hostilities. 

In 1804, the consular government of 
France— De Talleyrand being still 
minister of foreign affairs, committed 
one of those crimes which, to the 
credit of human nature, are seldom 
heard of in the history of civilised 
society. We allude to the seizure and 
assassination of the Duke d’Enghein. 
In the night of the 15-16th March, 
1804, from three to four hundred 
French soldiers invaded the territory of 
the duchy of Baden, invested the habit- 
ation of the Duke d’Enghein, at Et- 
tenhein, and arrested the prince, and 
all his servants and attendants. On 
the 20th of March, he arrived at Vin- 
cennes, and a consular decree awaited 
him, ordering him to undergo a sham 
trial before a military tribunal. The 
sham trial took place in the night, and 
the last of the Condés was assassinated 
in the morning. Napoleon declared at 
St. Helena, “ that Talleyrand had been 
the principal and active cause of the 
death of the Duke d’Enghein ;” and 
Dr. O’Meara confirms this declaration 
by other statements made by the ex- 
emperor. These statements are also 
fully confirmed by the following letter, 
addressed by De Talleyrand, then mi- 
nister of foreign affairs, to the Baron 
d’Edelsheim, minister of state at 
Carlsruhe. 


“ Paris, 14th March, 1804. 


“ Monsieur le Baron,—I had already 
transmitted you a note, the contents of 
which tended to require the arrest of the 
committee of French emigrants at Offen- 
bourg, where the first consul, by the suc- 
cessful arrests of therobbers sentto France 
by the English government, as well as 
owing to the results of the prosecution and 
examinations now going on here, obtained 
information of all that the English agents 
at Offenbourg had plotted against his 
person, and against the surety of France. 
He also learned that the Duke of En- 
ghein and the General Dumouriez were 
at Ettenhein; and as it is impossible 
that they should be there without the 
permission of the electoral prince, the 
first consul could not but see, with the 
most profound grief, that a prince, who 
had experienced the greatest advantages 
from his alliance with France, should 
thus bave given an asylum to her most 
cruel enemies, and allow them tran- 
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quilly to organise the most unheard-of 
conspiracies. 

“Under these extraordinary circum- 
stances, the first consul has thought fit 
to direct two small detachments to pro- 
ceed to Offenbourg and to Ettenheim, in 
order to seize the instigators of a crime 
which, by its nature, places all who took 
any part in it out of the pale of ordinary 
laws and proceedings. The General 
Caulaincourt has received, as to this 
matter, the orders of the first consul. 
You cannot doubt that, in executing 
these orders, he will observe all the 
respect which his highness can desire 
to be maintained. He will have the 
honour to forward to your excellency the 
letter which I am charged to address to 
him. 

«* Receive, Monsieur le Baron, the as- 
surance of my great esteem. 

(Signed) ‘Cu, M, Tatteyranp.” 


When Cambaceres expressed an 
opinion in favour of the Duke d’En- 
ghein — i.e. for saving his life— Bona- 
parte replied to him, “ And how long 
is it, pray, that you have become so 
anxious to spare the blood of the 
Bourbons?” De Talleyrand said not 
a word ; and “* Condamné a mort”’ was 
written at the foot of the letter ad- 
dressed by the eight executioners to 
the first consul, to know his decision. 

In addition to all this evidence, 
there is another fact, which cannot be 
gainsayed, Though the last of the 
Condés was assassinated by order of 
the first consul, De Talleyrand re- 
mained minister, joined in his triumph 
two months afterwards, when he was 
raised to the rank of emperor, and was 
appointed grand officer of the imperial 
palace, This was on the 18th of May, 
1804; and in July of the same year, 
he was named grand cordon of the 
Legion of Honour. Thus there was no 
protest on the part of the ex-bishop of 
Autun, against the unparalleled as- 
sassination of the Duke d’Enghein. 
He not only conducted the negotiations 
which led to the seizure of the victim, 
but he likewise remained intimately 
connected with the government which 
condemned a noble and innocent prince 
to a vile and horrible assassination. 
This is one of, if not the blackest page, 
in the life of De Talleyrand ; and his 
memory can never be rescued from 
this terrible reproach ; —he was one of 
the assassins of the Duke d’Enghein. 

Two months subsequent to the mur- 
der of the Duke d’Enghein, a senatus 
consulta organic conferred on the first 
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consul the imperial crown. When 
Napoleon afterwards added to his title 
of Emperor of the French that of King 
of Italy, a sitting of the senate took 
place, and De Talleyrand delivered, as 
usual, a speech full of adulation for the 
then chief of the government. The 
question under consideration was, whe- 
ther Bonaparte should give to his new 
kingdom a constitution ; and the speech 
of Talleyrand was favourable to the 
project. 

After the battle of Austerlitz, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was charged to ne~ 
gotiate for peace with Austria; and the 
treaty of Presbourg was signed on 26th 
Dec. 1805. On the 5th June, 1806, he 
signed at Paris a treaty with the Bata~ 
vian republic, by which the crown of 
Holland was placed on the head of 
Louis-Napoleon, 

The negotiations with the court of 
Rome, for the attendance of the pope 
at Paris to crown the usurper as 
Emperor of the French, were also 
conducted by M. de Talleyrand ; and 
he who had abandoned the church and 
the altar, after having first subjected 
its ministers to every indignity, and 
after having, under the convention, 
persecuted them with the malignity of 
the anarchists and terrorists of 1793, 
now pleaded with the Cardinal Caprara 
“ for the interests of religion.” The 
pone yielded to the pressing invitations 
of Napoleon and his servant; and he 
was rewarded for his condescension b 
the occupation of Ancona by Faneh 
troops, in October 1805. 

On the 5th June, 1806, Napoleon 
sent a message to the senate, by which 
he conferred on Talleyrand the duchy 
of Benevento, and on Bernadotte that 
of Ponte-Corvo, as “* recompenses for 
the services they had rendered him,” 
Benevento was a duchy belonging to 
Naples, though originally bestowed on 
the pope, Leo 1X., by the Emperor 
Henry III., in the eleventh century, 
The same day that the message was 
sent to the senate to be enregistered, 
Napoleon conferred on Talleyrand the 
title of Prince and Duke of Benevento, 
with the right of transmission from male 
to male for ever. This act of spolia- 
tion, adopted under the pretext that it 
was necessary to put a stop to the 
imaginary disputes which the two 
duchies occasioned between the popes 
and the kings of Naples, was one of 
the most impudent and flagitious acts 
of the usurper’s government. In vain 
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did the pontifical government protest 
against this aggression. Talleyrand 
saw himself a sovereign prince in his 
own right; and it was not likely that 
he would counsel Bonaparte to rescind 
his decrees. 

During the Prussian campaign in 
1806, Bonaparte was accompanied by 
M. de Talleyrand; and although the 
bases of all treaties made during the 
life of Napoleon were always drawn 
out or sketched by himself, yet he had 
great confidence in the finesse and di- 
plomatic talent of his minister of fo- 
reign affairs. On the 20th July, 1806, 
preliminaries of peace had been pre- 

ared at Paris between France and 

ussia; but the Emperor Alexander 
refused to ratify them, and the hosti- 
lities recommenced. Napoleon was, 
during this campaign, again constantly 
followed by De Talleyrand. The Rus- 
sians were constantly defeated ; and, 
after the battle of Friedland, Alexan- 
der demanded an interview with the 
usurper. This took place on the 25th 
June, 1807; and on 7th July, of the 
same year, peace was signed at Tilsit 
between France and Russia. De Tal- 
leyrand was on this occasion also the 
representative of France. Two days 
afterwards, he negotiated another 
treaty with the King of Prussia, who 
only recovered his states on the most 
humiliating conditions ; and, above all, 
that he was to cease from having any 
commercial connexion with England. 

De Talleyrand now fell into disgrace 
with Napoleon. He had communicated 
to Josephine a secret entrusted by Bo- 
naparte to him alone—he had been 
guilty of gambling much in the funds 
—he was obnoxious to the sovereigns 
of Germany ; and, in August 1807, he 
was replaced in his post of minister of 
foreign affairs by M. de Champagny. 

Still, however, his disgrace was but 
partial, for he was named vice-grand 
elector ; and in 1808, when Bonaparte 
proceeded to Erfurt, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the interview held by 
him at Tilsit with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, he was accompanied by M. de 
Talleyrand. The fétes were splendid ; 
and Alexander conferred on M. de Tal- 
leyrand the insignia of the order of 
St. André, in diamonds. 

In the affair of the dissolution of the 
marriage of Napoleon with Josephine, 
M. de Talleyrand likewise figured ; and 
as Pius VII. was now driven from his 
states, and was an erring captive in the 
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custody of gensdarmes, the clergy of 
Paris pronounced the divorce, and 
De Talleyrand maintained that the 
consent of the pope was of no im- 
portance. When, in 1809, Napoleon 
resolved to marry again, and consulted 
his council as to the preference to be 
given to a Russian or an Austrian 
alliance, De Talleyrand, Fouché, and 
the then King of Naples, gave their 
votes in favour of a Russian alliance. 
This was not, however, the policy 
adopted ; and Berthier was chosen to 
proceed to espouse, in the name of his 
sovereign, the Austrian archduchess, 
Maria Louisa. 

In 1811, M. de Talleyrand received, 
in payment of an old debt, the magni- 
ficent hotel of the Rue St. Florentin, 
which belonged to the former ambas- 
sador of Spain ; sold his old hotel in 
the Rue de Varennes; and begun to 
prepare for those changes which he 
predicted would take place within two 
or three years. After the war of Russia, 
which M. de Talleyrand styled “ the 
beginning of the end,” Bonaparte ar- 
rived at Paris on 18th Dec. 1812. 
Talleyrand was then accused of being 
a member of a royalist committee, 
composed of the Duke de Levis, 
Royer Collard, Alexis de Noailles, and 
Sosthenes de la Rochefoucauld. In 
January 1813, Bonaparte was put in 
possession of some intercepted de- 
spatches. The guilt of Talleyrand ap- 
peared to him evident; and he ad- 
dressed his former minister of foreign 
affairs in the following terms : “ How 
dare you enter my presence, when you 
have just signed some treaty, some 
secret pact, the object of which is to 
get rid of my person or life? I know 
you. I know of what you are capable. 
You are a miserable fellow. You have 
betrayed all the governments you have 
professed to serve; and will betray 
those again whom now you vow you 
regard. But I will not give you the 
leisure to serve them at my expense. 
I will punish you as you merit.” 
Talleyrand protested his innocence ; 
and, aided by the Duke de Rovigo 
and Cambaceres, escaped from punish- 
ment. But from that moment Napo- 
leon had no confidence in him. Some 
time afterwards, he received orders to 
proceed to his estates, and live in 
exile from the court; but, after vast 
exertions, he obtained the recall of this 
decision. 

The Congress of Chatillon opened 
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the 5th Feb. 1814. Bonaparte might 
still have preserved the throne of 
France ; but to the conditions pro- 
posed to him he replied, “ I am nearer 
to Vienna than my enemies are to Paris.” 
The conferences were broken off ; and 
the French campaign ended in the ar- 
rival of 200,000 allied troops at the 
gates of Paris. When Paris capitu- 
lated, and the troops entered, Talley- 
rand occupied himself with but one 
question,— and that was, the govern- 
ment “to be” established; and de- 
spatched couriers to the Count d’Artois, 
and to the rest of the Bourbons at 
Vesoul, to inform them of the fact. 
Thus he who had sworn eternal fidelity 
to Louis XVI., eternal hatred to the 
Bourbons, fidelity to the national as- 
sembly, convention, republic, directory, 
consulate, and empire, now proclaimed 
to the senate, and the kings and em- 
erors of Europe, that the Bourbons he 
iad assisted in banishing from France 
were indispensable to her happiness 
and prosperity. 

On the 3ist March, 1814, the Em- 
peror Alexander occupied the hotel of 
M. de Talleyrand, which became the 
centre of all the negotiations ; and on 
the evening of that day the first con- 


ference was held, at which its pos- 
sessor energetically opposed both mak- 
ing peace with Napoleon and establish- 


ing a regency. He urged the neces- 
sity for the return of the Bourbons ; 
and proposed to obtain a declaration 
from the senate that his former master 
was no longer emperor, thus to give 
a legal and official form to his exclu- 
sion from the throne of France. On 
the 1st April, the senate was convoked 
by M. de Talleyrand, as vice-grand 
elector; and he presided. The senate 
decided that a provisional government 
of five members should be established ; 
and M. de Talleyrand was their chief. 
This provisional government lasted 
fourteen days ; and it begun its opera- 
tions by addressing the army. The 
ex-emperor was called “ that man” 
and “ that tyrant;” and the soldiers 
were assured that they were no longer 
the soldiers of Napoleon, but of the 
senate, and of the whole of France. 
The pope was allowed to proceed from 
France to Rome ; the Spanish infant, 
Don Carlos, was sent back from Per- 
pignan to Spain ; and the senate and 
the legislative corps declared Bona- 
parte no longer emperor. The provi- 
sional government issued a proclama- 
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tion to all the French; and it was 
signed by the Prince of Benevento. In 
that proclamation, the former minister 
of Napoleon styled his ex-master a 
tyrant, a despot ; and declared that he 
governed the French “ like the king of 
barbarians.” The Bourbons, who had 
been the objects of so many philippics 
from 1792 to 1814, were now “ the 
princes of France ;” the monarchy of 
the last century, which De Talleyrand 
had proclaimed hundreds of times to 
be “ impossible,” he now styled in 
print “ the true monarchy ;” and that 
throne, which, in his republican fervour, 
he had rejoiced to see “ overthrown for 
ever,” he now designated as a “ paternal 
throne,” under the “ shelter of which 
agriculture was to flourish, commerce 
to be free, order to be re-established, 
calamities to cease, and France to en- 
joy all the benefits of true liberty and 
a national government.” Whilst these 
measures were being taken openly, 
De Talleyrand was negotiating secretly 
with Napoleon, and obtained from him 
his celebrated declaration, that he was 
ready to descend from the throne and 
to leave France. There was no longer 
any opposition: the Bourbons were 
proclaimed ; and De Talleyrand ex- 
claimed, “ Louis XVIII. est un prin- 
cipe!” The senate voted, on the 6th 
April, the constitution of 1814; and 
Louis XVIII. was recalled to the 
throne of France. The provisional 
government liberated the Belgian priests 
and Romish cardinals who were in cus- 
tody, and set at liberty the Russian 
and Prussian prisoners, the chapter of 
Tournay, the Simonianists of the diocess 
of Gand, and other individuals con- 
fined at Wesel from 1813 to that 
period. 

Deserted by those who owed him 
their ranks, ttles, fortunes, and lives, 
Bonaparte abdicated ; and the provi- 
sional government addressed to the 
army a new proclamation. The white 
flag was substituted, by order of De 
Talleyrand, for the “ tri-coloured ban- 
ners” he had vowed to love and defend 
for ever; and a decree of the senate 
conferred, at the desire of Talleyrand, 
the provisional government on the 
Count d’Artois (Charles X.) under the 
title of the lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. This was the same Count 
d’Artois, of whom Talleyrand had said 
to Mirabeau, “ As for the Count d’Ar- 
tois, he is too bigoted even for a priest, 
and too stupid even for a mill-horse.” 

x 
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Yet he was selected to present to that 
prince the constitution voted by the 
senate, and to compliment him on his 
appointment to the post of lieutenant- 
general. “ My lord and prince,” said 
Talleyrand, “the happiness we feel 
will indeed be perfect, if your royal 
highness shall receive, with that divine 
goodness which distinguishes his august 
house, the homage of our religious ten- 
derness.” 

De Talleyrand was named by the 
Count d’Artois member of the council 
of state; and on the arrival of Louis 
XVIII., on the 3d May, he was charged 
to present the senate to the king. 

The constitution proposed by Talley- 
rand, and adopted by the senate, was 
not wholly approved either by the 
Count d’Artois or by the king; and 
the charta of 1814 differed from it 
essentially in this one point, that 
whereas the senate and Talleyrand 
wished to make the constitution a sort 
of pact between the family of the 
Bourbons and the French nation, the 
charta of Louis XVIII., on the con- 
trary, recognised the pre-existing rights 
of the king; and that that monarch, 
instead of commencing to reign in 
1814 with the constitution, might date 
his acts from the moment of the death 
of Louis XVI., because he then in 
principle begun to reign. Thus the 
principle of legitimacy was not sacri- 
ficed, and the hereditary rights of the 
Bourbons were not suffered to lapse. 

The memory of De Talleyrand can- 
not be rescued from a charge which 
has been made against him by M. de 
Maubreuil, Marquess of Orvault, of hav- 
ing employed him on a secret mission 
to assassinate Napoleon and his son. 
The fact of his being employed on a 
secret mission is indubitable; and M. 
de Maubreuil has undertaken to ex- 
plain its nature. There can be no 
doubt as to his aversion to Napoleon, 
his conferences with Talleyrand, and 
his having received written and official 
orders from Count Angles, minister of 
police, Count Dupont, minister of war, 
and Bourrienne, director of the posts, 
to obtain such aid from the police, 
army, and posts, as he might require, 
to execute “ his mission of a very great 
importance.” He also possessed an 
order from the then Russian governor of 
Paris, directed to all the foreign troops 
in France, to assist him when necessary, 
and to supply him with all he required. 
These facts are patent; and he was 
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accompanied by an individual named 
Dasies. Maubreuil proceeded to Fon- 
tainebleau to execute his purpose ; but 
there he changed his mind, and deter- 
mined not to become the assassin of 
his former master. He arrested the 
ex-queen of Westphalia, under the pre- 
text that she was carrying away the 
jewels of the crown. This seizure, and 
a robbery of which Maubreuil was ac- 
cused, led to a series of persecutions 
and sorrows, such as few men have 
had to endure; and his secret perse- 
cutor was M. de Talleyrand, who would 
not forgive him for having betrayed the 
secret of the mission with which he 
was originally entrusted, and for having 
refused to carry it into effect. Dragged 
before all the tribunals for the alleged 
robbery, Maubreuil and his friend were 
every where acquitted, till at length, at 
Douai, he was sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment, and to a nominal fine. 
In 1827, Maubreuil, resolved to avenge 
himself for the wrongs and insults he 
had sustained, approached De Talley- 
rand in the cathedral of St. Denis, 
where he had attended to celebrate the 
mass for the soul of the murdered 
Louis XVI., and boxed his ears. Of 
course, Maubreuil was arrested, tried, 
and condemned for the assault to five 
years’ imprisonment, and 500 francs 
fine; and after a series of appeals and 
trials, Maubreuil was allowed to re- 
main in a Maison de Santé, and there 
to pass at least a portion of the five years. 
The revolution of July, 1830, restored 
him to liberty. During the whole of 
these long and complicated investiga- 
tions, Talleyrand never replied to the 
question put by the public, “¢ What was 
the mission confided to Maubreuil ?” 
If it was not to assassinate Napoleon 
and his son, what was the mission? 
The fact of the secret commission is 
indubitable. Maubreuil declares it was 
to assassinate. Talleyrand denied it. 
But if this was not the mission, what 
was it? Talleyrand has died without 
clearing up this mystery ; and the ruin 
of Maubreuil is no answer to the 
charge. 

The return of the princes of the 
house of Bourbon to France has often 
been ascribed to M. de Talleyrand ; 
but we cannot admit the accuracy of 
this statement. That he was an active 
and powerful agent in bringing about 
that return we frankly admit; but the 
force of circumstances, and the tend- 
ency of the events which had trans- 
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pired, rendered that return next to 
unavoidable. The Emperor Alexander 
said, indeed, ** M. de Talleyrand held 
in one hand the family of Bonaparte, 
and in the other that of the Bourbons. 
He opened the hand he would.” This 
may be true; and yet it was not from 
affection for the Bourbons, or from love 
to the principle of legitimacy, that he 
so acted, but because he perceived that 
France was weary of despotism and of 
war, and sighed for repose and order. 
He was rather the unwilling than the 
willing agent of true and enlightened 
public opinion. 

The Bourbons, from a sort of feeling 
of gratitude to M. de Talleyrand for 
the part he had taken in the events of 
1814, without paying attention to his 
motives, appointed him minister of fo- 
reign affairs, which post he had occu- 
pied under the directory and the em- 
pire; and he had now to set about 
undoing all that he had done in former 
periods of his official life. ‘This occa- 
sioned him no trouble, uneasiness, or 
regret. Pliable as an osier, he bent to 
all circumstances, and adopted all facts, 
provided he preserved his power, in- 
fluence, and station. He had no af- 
fections to gratify, no sentiments to 
cherish, except self-love and egotism. 
Pius VII., whom he had seen exposed 
without remorse to every sort of in- 
dignity, he now hastened to liberate 
from prison; and he who had pro- 
voked Bonaparte “ to take signal ven- 
geance of the Holy See,” now wrote to 
Cardinal Gonsalvi “ that it was sweet 
to him to return, in such moments of 
happiness and joy, to his former cor- 
respondence with the court of Rome.” 
In his written instructions to the em- 
bassy charged to proceed to congra- 
tulate the pope on his return to his 
States, the same nonchalance is to be 
remarked ; and all the measures of the 
empire, as of the republic, towards the 
Holy See, are condemned by the very 
man who was the real author of all 
the attacks made on the clergy and 
on their chief. 

On 20th May, De Talleyrand signed 
the treaty, called the Treaty of Paris, 
between France, Austria, Russia, Prus- 
sia, and England. By this treaty, 


France preserved the integrity of the 
territory as it existed on 1st Jan. 1792. 
The Congress of Vienna followed in 
September of the same year; and 
De Talleyrand was sent to represent 
Hie was at first not admitted 
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to the conferences of the allied sove- 
reigns: but he protested against the 
exclusion of France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Sweden ; and their representatives 
were allowed to be present. Diffi- 
culties without end were raised by 
Russia at these conferences; and a 
European war was once more imminent, 
when Bonaparte landed at Cannes and 
again raised the tri-coloured flag. 

De Talleyrand now prevailed on the 
congress to make its celebrated “ de- 
claration ” against the usurper, by 
which he was placed out of the pale 
of all civil and social relations, and 
was delivered up to public vengeance 
as an enemy and disturber of the re- 
pose of the world.” The declaration 
added, that the treaty of Paris, and the 
arrangements sanctioned by that treaty, 
should be preserved intact. Whilst 
De Talleyrand was engaged in obtain- 
ing this declaration from the allied 
powers, Napoleon was publishing on 
the same day a general amnesty, dated 
from Lyons, in which he only made 
thirteen exceptions ; and one of the 
thirteen was the Prince de Benevento. 

On arriving at Paris, Napoleon of 
fered peace to the congress; and the 
mission of De Talleyrand at Vienna 
now became most difficult. The re- 
collection of the past successes of the 
usurper was present to the allied sove- 
reigns, and they more than once hesi- 
tated as to the course to be taken. 
But De Talleyrand negotiated with 
great talent and signal success for a 
new declaration; and, on 12th May, 
the congress confirmed by another 
official decree its declaration of the 
12th March. The battle of Waterloo 
decided the rest. De Talleyrand left 
Vienna, joined the royal family at 
Mons, and was once more named mi- 
nister of foreign affairs. He prepared 
the famous proclamation of Louis 
XVIII. on his second return to France ; 
and had the honour accorded to him of 
countersigning it. The fidelity of Tal- 
leyrand to the Bourbons, during the 
hundred days, was not the fidelity of 
choice or of principle, but the result of 
circumstances over which he had no 
control. He was at Vienna when Bo- 
naparte returned to France ; and Bona- 
parte had proved, by his decree of Lyons, 
that De Talleyrand had no longer any 
chance of pardon, much less of favour, 
if the imperial régime should be re- 
established. He remained, then, faithful, 
not from choice, but from necessity, 
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At the conferences of Vienna, M. de 
Talleyrand fought hard for his duchy 
of Benevento; but he was deprived of 
its possession : and it was returned to 
the Holy See, with its ancient pos- 
sessions, after eight years of spoliation. 
The treaty of Vienna was signed in 
June, 1815; and M. de Talleyrand, 
during its discussion, unquestionably 
distinguished himself by his zeal for 
French interests, except where they 
clashed with his own. On the 6th July 
he returned to Paris; Louis XVIII. 
arrived on the 8th; and on the 9th he 
was confirmed in his post of minister 
of foreign affairs, and was likewise 
named president of the council. 

New diplomatic conferences, destined 
to terminate the points submitted to the 
Congress of Vienna, and the difficulties 
which had arisen in consequence of the 
campaign of 1815, opened at Paris ; 
and De Talleyrand was again charged 
to represent France. The discussions 
as to the northern and north-eastern 
limits of France, and as to its occupa- 
tion for seven years, were long and 
vehement; and the four representatives 
of England, Russia, Prussia, and Aus- 
tria, required that new territorial limits 
should be assigned to the former coun- 
try. Against this demand the Prince 
de Talleyrand protested ; but the result 
was not in the end favourable to his 
views and policy. 

De Talleyrand now sought to give 
an English direction to the foreign 
policy of the Bourbons, whilst Louis 
XVIIT. was opposed to an English 
alliance. He thought that a Russian 
alliance would be more agreeable to 
French interests, and be more likely 
to preserve Europe from a return to 
revolutionary doctrines. De Talleyrand 
insisted in his English views, the king 
in his Russian policy ; and, on the 27th 
September, 1815, the Duke de Riche- 
lieu supplanted the former, as presi- 
dent of the council and minister of 
foreign affairs. 

The new ministry continued the ne- 
gotiations with the allied powers ; and 
concluded, on 20th November, a treaty, 
which fixed the limits of France to 
those of 1789, which imposed a war 
contribution of seven hundred millions 
of francs, and ordained the occupation 
of many forts and strong places by 
foreign troops. 

Although no longer in office, De Tal- 
leyrand obtained a series of dignities 
and favours. Louis XVIII. named 
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him grand-chamberlain, with a salary 
of 100,000 francs ; and also appointed 
him member of the privy council. 
Having no children by his marriage 
with Mrs. Grant, and yet being de- 
sirous of preserving the title of prince 
and the dignity of peer of France to 
some member of his family, he ob- 
tained, in Dec. 1815, an ordinance 
from Louis XVIII., declaring that, in 
default of male heirs as his children, 
his brother, the Count Archambaud, 
Joseph de Talleyrand Périgord, and his 
male children, should enjoy those dig- 
nities and titles. In the beginning of 
1816, at the organisation of the Insti- 
tute, M. de Talleyrand was named 
member of the Academy of the Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres. His dignity 
of peer was preserved ; and the king 
also joined to it the title of duke. 
The King of Naples conferred on him 
the title of duke in his kingdom ; and, 
in 1818, granted him the duchy of 
Dino, with permission to confer that 
title on his nephew, the Count Edmund 
de Périgord. At the birth of the Duke 
of Bordeaux, he was present as one of 
the witnesses; and he then predicted 
that the new-born child would be “a 
second Henri IV.” But, ten years 
afterwards, this same Prince Talleyrand 
indulged in jokes and satires on the 
youthful king ; and declared “ that the 
white flag and the Duke of Bordeaux 
were impossible.” In September, 1820, 
De Talleyrand was appointed com- 
mander of the order of the Holy Ghost. 

All the favours thus heaped on M. 
de Talleyrand did not, however, satisfy 
his ambition ; nor were they sufficient 
to gratify fully his self-love. It was 
not enough for him to bask in the 
smiles and protection of the court; 
he constantly aspired to office and to 
power. He therefore became a mem- 
ber of the opposition ; spoke, in 1822, 
against the bill proposed by the go- 
vernment to restrain the licentiousness 
of the press; and, in 1823, blamed 
openly and severely the entry of a 
French army in Spain. His opposi- 
tion was sometimes violent; at other 
times, secret and spiteful ; and at all 
times dangerous and disagreeable. 
Louis XVIII. on more than one occa- 
sion reproved him ; but his caustic re- 
plies were to be avoided, rather than 
excited : and his repartees against the 
court and the royal family were often 
very anti-monarchical, and not less 
injurious, 
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The return of Prince Polignac and 
the ultra~-Romanist party to office was 
disapproved by De Talleyrand ; who 
had, during the years 1825 to 1829, 
become very intimate with the Duke 
of Orleans, now King of the French. 
As Talleyrand had begun his life with 
Philippe Egalité, he terminated his ca- 
reer with his son,—a much more able, 
and a much more honest man than his 
father. He often predicted, in private, 
that Louis-Philippe would ascend the 
throne of France; and when the Prince 
Polignac and his friends were called to 
place and favour, he declared that “a 
revolution would take place within 
twelve months.” The republican fac- 
tion at this time reared its head; 
Thiers and Carrel, Mignet and Lafitte, 
were its active chiefs. De Talleyrand 
smiled on, received, and conversed 
with them; and he assisted them in 
establishing the republican journal, the 
National of 1830. ‘This began the in- 
timacy of Thiers with De Talleyrand, 
so profitable to the former to the last 
moment of the life of his patron. 

The revolution of 1830 arrived. 
De Talleyrand had predicted it; and 
it caused him neither surprise nor 
sorrow. Ile had adopted the eldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon, first, 
as a necessity, and, second, as a fact. 
He saw them depart from France with- 
out emotion—never uttered one word 
of regret-—never raised his voice in 
behalf of the young Duke of Bordeaux 
—but hastened to the new monarch, 
and urged “ peace and an English 
alliance.” Louis-Philippe received him 
as his old councillor and his personal 
friend, and sent him to London as the 
ambassador of the revolution. He who 
had been expelled by Mr. Pitt, as the 
revolutionary and Jacobin envoy, now 
returned as the monarchical represent- 
ative of a democratical revolution ; and 
his first assurances to William LV. were 
of such a nature, as to render it certain 
that his opinions had indeed greatly 
changed, or, rather, that he had re- 
solved to adapt his opinions to those 
of the country and the throne to which 
he was sent. London soon became 
the centre of the conferences as to the 
rebellion of Belgium. M. de Talley- 
rand succeeded in obtaining a de- 
claration from the plenipotentiaries of 
England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
that the union of Belgium with Hol- 
land was impossible. But then com- 
menced that deluge of protocols, which 
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terminated in a simple declaration by 
France and England, founded on a 
convention between those two coun- 
tries, that being unable to convince 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, as to the 
measures to be adopted, they would 
require the troops of the King of Hol- 
land to withdraw from the Belgian ter- 
titory; and, in default thereof, would 
resort to measures of compulsion. So 
the citadel of Antwerp was attacked, 
and compelled to capitulate; and the 
English Whigs blockaded the Dutch 
coast, and laid an embargo on Dutch 
vessels and merchandise. Still the 
affairs of Belgium remain unsettled ; 
and De Talleyrand has died, leaving 
the frontiers of that country undefined, 
and the dispute with Holland unde- 
cided. 

The affairs of Spain also fixed the 
attention of M. de Talleyrand during 
his sojourn in London; and he was 
the author of the celebrated treaty of 
the quadruple alliance. He imagined 
that he had realised by this nominal 
alliance a great conception and a vast 
idea; and the union of the four con- 
stitutional governments of the west of 
Europe was to assure peace to Europe, 
and the triumph of constitutional doc- 
trines. But as the system of peace, 
prudently adopted by the French go- 
vernment, opposed all intervention in 
Spanish affairs on the part of France — 
as Portugal and Spain were too feeble 
and too poor to be of any reciprocal 
advantage—the treaty has led to no 
results; and the advantages to be de- 
rived from it by Spain have been only 
imaginary. The treaty, indeed, has 
been injurious to the trade and com- 
merce of France in the south of that 
country ; and, up to the moment we 
are writing, no sort of good has re- 
sulted from its signature to any one of 
the contracting parties. The treaty 
itself is vague and indefinite. The 
Portuguese government compelled, in- 
deed, Don Carlos to leave Portugal, 
and to retire to England. But what 
then? It only, by this line of conduct, 
induced him to fly from England to 
Spain. The Spanish government en- 
gaged to oppose all the pretensions of 
the infant Don Miguel to the crown 
of Portugal; but hitherto it has been 
unable to put down the “revolt” of 
the northern provinces of Spain, and 
has not a soldier to spare for Portugal. 
The British government engaged to 
empioy a naval force for such objects ; 
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but as they have long since been ac- 
complished, the third article has been 
fulfilled. The French government 
agreed to do whatever itself and its 
allies should thereafter mutually agree 
to be necessary ; but this mutual agree- 
ment has never been come to, and the 
civil war in Spain has lasted four years 
since even the treaty was signed. As 
to the pension to be secured to Don 
Miguel, it has never been offered ; and 
as to the pension to Don Carlos, if of- 
fered, it would never be accepted. 

The “ additional articles,” which 
were signed in August, 1834, imposed 
on the King of the French simply the 
task of preventing arms and ammuni- 
tion from being sent to Don Carlos ; 
the King of Great Britain was directed 
to supply arms and ammunition to the 
queen-regent ; and the Portuguese go- 
vernment was bound to supply all the 
means in its power to defeat Don Car- 
los and his cause. This was the last 
great diplomatic act of M. de Talley- 
rand ; and it was as valueless as the 
Original treaty. Neither the treaty nor 
the additional articles have pacified 
Spain, prevented anarchy in Portugal, 
or stopped the progress of democracy 
in any portion of the peninsula. They 
have put France to great trouble, and 
England to vast expense; but the Spa- 
niards are still engaged in a civil war, 
the termination of which appears as 
far removed as when that treaty and 
those articles were signed. The treaty, 
indeed, was unphilosophical and un- 
statesmanlike; for as M. de Talleyrand 
had adopted, and openly proclaimed, 
in concert with the King of the French, 
the system of “ peace at all prices,” 
nothing could be more absurd than to 
sign a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, when it was never the de- 
sign of the government of France to 
support the object of the treaty by 
force of arms. Indeed, the treaty itself 
was obviously intentionally vague and 
uncertain ; and this uncertainty was 
the natural result of the resolution of 
the French government, by all means 
and at all risks to avoid war. The 
treaty of the quadruple alliance at first 
surprised and alarmed Europe ; but it 
was soon discovered to be quite harm- 
less: and the alliance in question, 
instead of becoming a subject of dread, 
was one of mockery and laughter. 
Thus the mission of M. de Talleyrand 
to London, from 1830 to 1834, was a 
failure. Belgium was given to an 
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English, rather than to a French 
prince ; and its affairs were, and still 
are, left unsettled: and Spain, which 
was to have been pacitied by the treaty 
of quadruple alliance, is less pacified 
and less monarchical than ever. 

Having signed the “ additional ar- 
ticles,” and thus ratified, as he ima- 
gined, the alliance of the constitutional 
governments of the west of Europe, 
and having attained his 80th year, he 
now resolved on retiring from active 
duties, and on paying attention to his 
health and growing infirmities. He 
accordingly addressed to the then mi- 
nister of foreign affairs, M. de Rigny, 
the following letter, which, at his par- 
ticular desire, was published in the 
official and prominent part of the 
Moniteur : — 


“ To the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


** Monsieur le Ministre,.When the 
confidence of the king called me, four 
years since, to the embassy of London, 
the very difficult nature of the mission 
caused me to obey his orders. I think 
I have accomplished usefully for France 
and for the king—two interests always 
present to my mind, and intimately 
bound up in my thoughts. In these 
four years, the maintenance of the ge- 
neral peace has permitted all our foreign 
relations to simplify themselves, Our 
policy, which was isolated, is now mixed 
up with those of other nations: it has 
been accepted, appreciated, honoured, 
by honest men of all countries. 

‘* The co-operation we have obtained 
on the part of England has nothing in it 
which has wounded our independence or 
our national susceptibilities ; and such 
has been our respect for the rights of 
every one, such the frankness of our 
proceedings, that, far from inspiring dis- 
trust, it is our guarantee which is to-day 
required against that spirit of propa- 
gandism which disturbs old Europe. It 
is assuredly to the great wisdom of the 
king, and to his vast ability, that these 
Satisfactory results must be attributed. 
I claim for myself no other merit than 
that of having divined the secret and 
profound intentions of the king, and of 
having announced such intentions to 
those who have since been convinced of 
the truth of my predictions. 

“ But now that Europe knows and ad- 
mires the king—now that, by that very 
fact, the principal difficulties are sur- 
mounted—now that England has, per- 
haps, as much need as we have of our 
mutual alliance — and now that the route 
she appears willing to follow must lead 
her to prefer a mind with traditions less 
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old than my own—now I am able, with- 
out any want of devotedness to the king 
and to France, respectfully to entreat his 
majesty to accept my resignation ; and I 
beg of you, M. le Ministre, to present it 
to him. My great age, the infirmities 
which are its natural consequence, the re- 
pose which it counsels, and the thoughts 
which it suggests, render this proceeding 
on my part quite simple, too fully justify 
it, and even make it a duty. I confide in 
the equitable goodness of the king, that 
he will so judge it. 
“Tue Prince vE TALLEYRAND. 
“ Valencay, 13th Nov. 1834.” 


To this official and important com- 
munication, no early reply was given. 
A long time elapsed before Louis- 
Philippe would consent to accept the 
proposed resignation. He knew that 
even the name of the Prince de Talley- 
rand had something magical about it ; 
and as all the great diplomatists and 
statesmen, aristocracy and wealth, of 
the restoration, had refused to serve 
or be associated with the new dynasty, 
it is not astonishing that the King of 
the French should desire to retain, as 
long as possible, at least the name of 
the Prince de Talleyrand, as connected 
with the Orleans branch of the house 
of Bourbon. At length, however, in 
January 1835, pressed by the ex- 
ambassador to receive his resignation, 
the king directed his minister of foreign 
affairs to address to the prince the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


“ Paris, 7th Jan. 1835. 

“‘ My Prince,—I have placed before 
the king the letter which you addressed 
to the minister of foreign affairs, and by 
which you entreat his majesty to receive 
your resignation of the post of ambassador 
at London. His majesty hesitated a long 
time before he would so accept it. 

“Tn associating yourself with his own 
thoughts and desires, and with those of 
his government, you have so ably con- 
curred in giving stability to the new 
monarchy, grandeur to his policy, and 
have so assisted in maintaining the peace 
of Europe, that the king could not con- 
sent to deprive France of your powerful 
services and your great experience. But 
his majesty has felt that, after so great 
and so long a career, the attachment and 
the gratitude he feels for you will not 
allow him for any longer time to refuse 
the wish you have expressed, on account 
of your age, to obtain repose, &c.&c. &c. 

“ Ricny.” 


After his retreat from public affairs, 
De Talleyrand continued, however, to 
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preserve the confidence of Louis-Phi- 
lippe. Whether he resided at his 
chateau of Valencay, or at his hotel in 
the Rue St. Florentin, the King of the 
French never failed to consult him as 
to all the vast affairs of his foreign 
policy. He was frequently at the 
Tuileries. He signed the marriage 
“ acte” of the Duke of Orleans, at 
Fontainebleau, in May 1837; and he 
was present at all the fétes which were 
then celebrated. 

We have mentioned, in a former 
portion of this memoir, that M. Rein- 
hardt replaced M. de Talleyrand as 
minister of foreign affairs in 1798, 
and gave up to him the post after the 
18th Brumaire. This diplomatist had 
a long political career. He belonged 
to the school of De Talleyrand ; and 
died on the 23d Dec. 1837, in his 
76th year. M. de Talleyrand, though 
in his 84th year, voluntarily undertook 
to deliver, at the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, the eulogium of 
this his able adept and scholar. Ilis 
speech was written; but it was a re- 
markable production. The veteran of 
diplomacy appeared at the tribune; 
and the old ruin was once more decked 
out to appear in public. This was the 
3d March, 1838 ; and from that epoch 
he prepared for his hour of dissolution. 
The moral of his eulogy was this, that 
M. Reinhardt was a man who pos- 
sessed strongly the “ sentiment of duty,” 
and that he acted as his duty com- 
manded. ‘ He adopted facts, made 
the best of existing circumstances, and 
turned apparent evil to good account.” 
Talleyrand would have pronounced 
this eulogy on himself—“ He did his 
duty to those he served.” But what 
was the basis of Talleyrand’s conduct ? 
Was it founded on morals, on principle, 
on patriotism, on religion? Certainly 
not. Jt was based on selfishness, 
egotism, self-love, ambition. And he 
“did his duty,” not from a love of 
doing right, but because he had no 
faith, no system, and no principle ; 
and he served those who employed 
him, not from conviction or affection, 
but because he could never consent, 
till his 80th year, to be other than an 
influential and governing personage. 
He would have served Robespierre, in 
1793, with dutiful obedience, as he did 
Bonaparte when the Duke d’Enghein 
was arrested, and as he did the na- 
tional assembly and the revolution 
when he swore fidelity to the civil 
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constitution of the clergy. The speech 
of De Talleyrand on this occasion 
must not, however, be omitted ; and 
we have intentionally inserted it in the 
French language, that the style, as well 
as the matter, of his compositions, may 
be placed fairly before our readers. 


‘* Discours prononcé par M. de Talleyrand, 
le 30 Mars, 1838. 

“ Messieurs,—J’étais en Amérique 
forsqu’on eut la bonté de me nommer 
membre de I’Institut, et de m’attacher 
a la classe des sciences morales et poli- 
tiques a laquelle j'ai, depuis son origine, 
Vhonneur d’appartenir. 

‘A mon retour en France, mon pre- 
mier soin fut de me rendre 4 ses séances, 
et de témoigner aux personnes qui le 
composaient alors, et dont plusieurs nous 
ont laissé de justes regrets, le plaisir que 
javais de me trouver un de leurs col- 
légues. A la premiére séance a laquelle 
j’assistai, on renouvelait le bureau, et on 
me fit l’honneur de me nommer secré- 
taire. Le procés-verbal que je rédigeai 
pendant six mois avec autant de soin que 
je le pouvais, portait, peut-étre un peu 
trop, le caractere de ma déférence ; car 
jy rendais compte d’un travail qui 
m’était fort étranger. Ce travail, qui, 
sans doute, avait cofité bien des re- 
cherches, bien des veilles 4 un de nos 
plus savans collégues, avait pour titre : 
Dissertations sur les Lois Ripuaires. Je tis 
aussi, 1 la méme époque, dans nos as- 
semblées publiques, quelques lectures 
que Vindulgence, qui m’était accordée 
alors, a fait insérer dans les Mémoires 
de l'Institut. Depuis cette époque, 
quarante années se sont écoulées, durant 
lesquelles cette tribune m’a été comme 
interdite, d’abord par beaucoup d’ab- 
sences, ensuite par des fonctions aux- 
quelles mon devoir était d’appartenir tout 
entier ; je dois dire aussi, par la discré- 
tion que les temps difficiles exigent d’un 
homme livré aux affaires ; et enfin, plus 
tard, par les infirmités que la vieillesse 
ameéne d’ordinaire avec elle, ou du moins 
qu'elle aggrave toujours. 

“ Mais aujourd’bui, j’éprouve le besoin 
et je regarde comme un devoir de m’y 
présenter une derniére fois, pour que la 
mémoire d’un homme connu dans toute 
V’Europe, d’un homme que j’aimais, et 
qui, depuis la formation de 1'Institut, 
était notre collégue, recgoive ici un té- 
moignage public de notre estime et de 
nos regrets. Sa position et la mienne 
me mettent dans le cas de révéler plu- 
sieurs de ses mérites. Son principal, je 
ne dis pas son unique titre de gloire, 
consiste dans une correspondance de 
quarante années, nécessairement ignorée 
du public, qui, trés-probablement, n’en 
aura jamais connaissance, Je me suis dit : 
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Qui en parlera dans cette enceinte? qui 
sera surtout dans l’obligation d’en parler, 
si ce n’est moi, qui en ai recu la plus 
grande purt, 4 qui elle fut toujours si 
agréable, et souvent si utile dans les 
fonctions ministérielles que j’ai eues a 
remplir sous trois régnes .... trés-dif- 
férens? 

** Le Comte Reinhard avait trente ans, 
et j’en avais trente-sept quand je le vis 
pour la premiére fois. lH entrait aux 
affaires avec un grand fonds de con- 
naissances acquises. I! savait bien cing 
ou six langues dont les littératures lui 
étaient familiéres. I] eft pu se rendre 
célébre comme pote, comme historien ; 
comme géographe ; et c’est en cette qua- 
lité qu'il fut membre de l'Institut, dés 
que l'Institut fut créé. 

* Tl était déja, a cette époque membre 
del’ Académie des Sciences de Goéttingue, 
Né et élevé en Allemagne, il avait publié 
dans sa jeunesse quelques piéces de vers 
qui l’avaient fait remarquer par Gesner, 
par Wieland, par Schiller. Plus tard, 
obligé pour sa santé de prendre les eaux 
de Carlsbad, il eut le bonheur d’y trouver 
et d’y voir souvent le célébre Goéthe, 
qui apprécia assez son goiit et ses con. 
naissances pour désirer d’étre averti par 
lui de tout ce qui faisait quelque sensa- 
tion dans la littérature Francaise. M. 
Reinhard le lui promit : les engagemens 
de ce genre, entre les hommes d’un 
ordre supérieur, sont toujours réci- 
proques et deviennent bientét des liens 
d’amitié ; ceux qui se formérent entre 
M. Reinhard et Goéthe donnérent lieu 
a une correspondance que l’on imprime 
aujourd'hui en Allemagne. 

“ On y verra, qu’arrivé a cette époque 
de la vie oii il faut définitivement choisir 
l'état auquel on se croit le plus propre, 
M. Reinhard fit lui-méme, sur ses goilts, 
sur sa position et sur celle de sa famille 
un retour sérieux qui précéda sa déter- 
mination ; et alors, chose remarquable 
pour le temps, a des carriéres ot il eit 
pu étre indépendant, il en préféra une 
ou il ne pouvait létre. C’est a la car- 
riére diplomatique qu'il donna la préfér- 
ence, et il fit bien: propre a tous les 
emplois de cette carriére, il les a suce 
cessivement tous remplis, et tous avec 
distinction. 

** Je hasarderai de dire ici que ses 
études premiéres l'y avaient heureuse- 
ment préparé. Celle de la théologie 
surtout, ou il se fit remarquer dans le 
séminaire de Denkendorf et dans celui 
de la Faculté Protestante de Tubingue, 
lui avait donné une force et en méme 
temps une souplesse de raisonnement 
que Von retrouve dans toutes les piéces 
qui sont sorties de sa plume. Et pour 
m’dter 4 moi-méme la crainte de me 
laisser aller 4 une idée qui pourrait pa- 
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raitre paradoxale, je me sens obligé de 
rappeler ici les noms de plusieurs de nos 
grands négociateurs, tous théologiens, 
et tous remarqués par l’histoire comme 
ayant conduit les affaires politiques les 
plus importantes de leurs temps: le 
cardinal-chancelier Duprat, aussi versé 
dans le droit canon que dans le droit 
civil, et qui fixa avec Léon X. les bases 
du concordat, dont plusieurs dispositions 
subsistent encore aujourd’hui. Le Car. 
dinal d’Ossat, qui, malgré les efforts de 
plusieurs grandes puissances, parvint 4 
réconcilier Henri 1V. avec la cour de 
Rome. Le recueil de lettres qu'il a 
laissé est encore prescrit aujourd’hui aux 
jeunes gens qui se destinent a la carriére 
politique. Le Cardinal de Polignac, 
théologien, poéte, et négociateur, qui, 
aprés tant de guerres malheureuses, sut 
conserver & la France, par le traité 
d’Utrecht, les conquétes de Louis XIV. 

“‘C’est aussi au milieu de livres de 
théologie qu'avait été commencée par 
son pére, devenu évéque de Gap, l’édu- 
cation de M. de Lyonne, dont le nom 
vient de recevoir un nouveau lustre par 
une récente et importante publication. 

“ Les noms que je viens de citer me 
paraissent suffire pour justifier l’influence 
qu’eurent, dans mon opinion, sur les ha- 
bitudes d’ésprit de M. Reinhard, les 
premiéres études vers lesquelles l’avait 
dirigé l"éducation paternelle. 

‘“« Les connaissances 4 la fois solides 
et variées qu’il y avait acquises l'avaient 
fait appeler 4 Bordeaux pour remplir les 
honorables et modestes fonctions de pré- 
cepteur dans une famille Protestante de 
cette ville. 

‘« La, il se trouva naturellement en 
relation avec plusieurs des hommes dont 
le talent, les erreurs, et la mort jetérent 
tant d’éclat sur notre premiére assem- 
blée législative. M. Reinhard se laissa 
facilement entrainer par eux a s’attacher 
au service de la France. 

“* Je ne m’astreindrai point a le suivre 
pas a pas a travers les vicissitudes dont 
fut remplie la longue carriére qu’il a par- 
courue. Dans les nombreux emplois qui 
lui furent confiés, tantét d’un ordre élevé, 
tantét d’un ordre inférieur, il semblerait 
y avoir une sorte d’incohérence, et comme 
une absence de hiérarchie que nous au- 
rions aujourd’hui de la peine 4 com- 
prendre. Mais, a cette époque, il n’y 
avait pas plus de préjugés pour les places 
gu’il n'y en avait pour les personnes. 
Dans d’autres temps, la faveur, quelque- 
fois le discernement, appelaient a toutes 
les situations éminentes. Dans le temps 
dont je parle, bien ou mal, toutes les 
Situations étaient conquises. Un pareil 
état de choses méne bien vite a la con- 
fusion. 


“ Aussi, nous voyons M. Reinhard, 
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premier secrétaire de la légation 4 Lon- 
dres.—Occupant le meme emploi 4 Na- 
ples.— Ministre plénipotentiaire auprés 
des villes hanséatiques, Hambourg, Bre- 
men, et Lubeck.— Chef de la 3* division 
au département des affaires étrangéres.— 
Ministre plénipotentiarie 4 Florence.— 
Ministre des relations extérieures. — 
Ministre plénipotentiaire en Helvétie.— 
Consul général i Milan.—Ministre plé- 
nipotentiaire prés le cercle de Basse- 
Saxe.—Résidert dans les provinces Tur- 
ques au-dela du Danube, et commissaire 
général des relations commerciales en 
Moldavie.— Ministre plénipotentiaire au- 
prés du roi de Westphalte.— Directeur 
de la chancellerie du département des 
affaires étrangéres.— Ministre plénipo- 
tentiaire auprés de la diéte Germanique 
et de la ville de Franefort; et enfin, 
Ministre plénipotentiaire 4 Dresde. 

“Que de places, que d’emplois, que 
d’intéréts confiés i un seul homme, et 
cela, 4 une époque oii les talents parais- 
saient devoir étre d’autant moins appré- 
ciés que la guerre semblait, a elle seule, 
se charger de toutes les affaires. 

“Vous n’attendez donc pas de moi, 
Messieurs qu’ici je vous rende compte en 
détail, et date par date, de tous les tra- 
vaux de M. Reinhard dans les différens 
emplois dont vous venez d’entendre l’énu- 
mération. I] faudrait faire un livre. 

“ Je ne dois parler, devant vous, que 
de la maniére dont il comprenait les 
fonctions qu’il avait 4 remplir, qu’il fu 
chef de division, ministre, ou consul. 

** Quoique M. Reinhard n’efit point 
alors l’avantage qu’il aurait eu so 
années plus tard, de trouver sous ses 
yeux d’excellens modeéles, il savait déja 
combien de qualités, et de qualités di- 
verses, devaient distinguer un chef de 
division des affaires étrangéres. Un 
tact délicat lui avait fait sentir que les 
meeurs d’un chef de division devaient 
étre simples, réguliéres, retirées: qu’é- 
tranger au tumulte du monde, il devait 
vivre uniquement pour les affaires et 
leur vouer un secret impénétrable: que, 
toujours prét a répondre sur les faits et 
sur les hommes, il devait avoir sans 
cesse présens a la mémoire tous les 
traités, connaitre historiquement leurs 
dates, apprécier avec justesse leurs cétés 
forts et leurs cétés faibles, leurs antécé- 
dens et leurs conséquences, savoir enfin 
les noms des principaux négociateurs, et 
meéme leurs relations de famille: que, 
tout en faisant usage de ces connais- 
sances, il devait prendre garde a in- 
quiéter ’amour-propre toujours si clair- 
voyant du ministre, et qu’alors méme 
qu'il l’entrafnait 4 son opinion, son suc- 
cés devait rester dans l’ombre: car il 
savait qu’il ne devait briller que d’un 
éclat réfléchi, mais il savait aussi que 
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beaucoup de considération s’attachait a 
une vie aussi pure et aussi modeste. 

“« L’esprit d’observation de M. Rein- 
hard ne s’arretait point la: il l’avait con- 
duit 4 comprendre combien la réunion 
des qualités nécessaires 4 un ministre 
des affaires étrangéres est rare. Il faut 
en effet qu’un ministre des affaires étran- 
géres soit doué d’une sorte d’instinct qui, 
l’avertissant promptement, l’empeche, 
avant toute discussion, de jamais se com- 
prometire. Il lui faut la faculté de se 
montrer ouvert en restant impénétrable, 
d’étre réservé avec les formes de l’aban- 
don, d’étre habile jusque dans le choix 
de ses distractions: il faut que sa con- 
versation soit simple, variée, inattendue, 
toujours naturelle et parfois naive ; en 
un mot, il ne doit pas cesser un moment, 
dans les vingt-quatre heures, d’étre mi- 
nistre des affaires étrangeres. 

‘* Cependant, toutes ces qualités, quel- 
que rares qu’elles soient, pourraient 
n’étre pas suffisantes, si la bonne foi ne 
leur donnait une garantie dont elles ont 
presque toujours besoin. Je dois le rap- 
peler ici, pour détruire un préjugé assez 
généralement répandu :—Non, la diplo- 
matie n’est point une science de ruse et 
de duplicité. Si la bonne foi est néces- 
saire quelque part, c’est surtout dans les 
transactions politiques, car cest elle qui 
les rend solides et durables. On avoulu 
confondre la réserve avec la ruse. La 
bonne foi n’autorise jamais la ruse, mais 
elle admet la réserve: et la réserve a 
cela de particulier, c’est qu’elle ajoute 4 
la confiance. 

** Dominé par l’honneur et l’intérét de 
son pays, par l’honneur et l'intérét du 
prince, par l’amour de la liberté, fondé 
sur l’ordre et sur les droits de tous, un 
ministre des affaires étrangéres, quand 
il sait l’étre, se trouve ainsi placé dans 
la plus belle situation a laquelle un es- 
prit élevé puisse prétendre. 

“« Aprés avoir été un ministre habile, 
que de choses il faut encore savoir pour 
étre un bon consul! Car les attribu- 
tions d'un consul sont variées a l'infini ; 
elles sont d’un genre tout différent de 
celles des autres employés des affaires 
étrangéres. Elles exigent une foule de 
connaissances pratiques pour lesquelles 
une éducation particuliére est nécessaire. 
Les consuls sont dans le cas d’exercer 
dans l’étendue de leur arrondissement, 
vis-a-vis de leurs compatriotes, les fonc- 
tions de juges, d’arbitres, de concili- 
ateurs ; souvent, ils sont officiers de 
l’etat civil; ils remplissent l'emploi de 
notaires, quelquefois celui d’adminis- 
trateurs de la marine ; ils surveillent et 
constatent l'état sanitaire; ce sont eux 
qui, par leurs relations habituelles, peu- 
vent donner une idée juste et complete 
de la situation du commerce, de la navi- 
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gation et de l'industrie particuliére au 
pays de leur résidence. Aussi, M. 
Reinhard, qui ne négligeait rien pour 
s’assurer de la justesse des informations 
qu'il était dans le cas de donner a son 
gouvernement, et des décisions qu’il de. 
vait prendre comme agent politique, com- 
me agent consulaire, comme adminis. 
trateur de la marine, avait-il fait une 
étude approfondie du droit des gens et 
du droit maritime. Cette étude l'avait 
conduit a croire qu’il arriverait un temps 
ou, par des combinaisons habilement 
préparées, il s’établirait un systéme gé- 
néral de commerce et de navigation dans 
lequel les intéréts de toutes les nations 
seraient respectés, et les bases fussent 
telles que la guerre elle-méme n’en pit 
altérer le principe, diit-elle suspendre 
quelques-unes de ses conséquences, Il 
était aussi parvenu a résoudre avec 
siireté et promptitude toutes les questions 
de change, d’arbitrage, de conversion 
des monnaies, de poids et mesures, et 
tout cela sans que jamais aucune réclama- 
tion se soit élevée contre les informations 
qu’il avait données et contre les jugemens 
qu'il avait rendus. I] est vrai aussi que 
la considération personelle qui l’a suivi 
dans toute sa carriére donnait du poids a 
sou intervention dans toutes les affaires 
dont il se mélait et a tous les arbitrages 
sur lesquels il avait 4 prononcer. 

“ Mais quelque étendues que soient 
les connaissances d’une homme, quelque 
vaste que soit sa capacité, étre un diplo- 
mate complet est bien rare ; et cependant 
M. Reinhard l’aurait peut-étre été, s’il 
efit eu une qualité de plus; il voyait 
bien, il entendait bien; la plume a la 
main, il rendait admirablement compte 
de ce qu’il avait vu, de ce qui lui avait 
été dit. Sa parole écrite était abondante, 
facile, spirituelle, piquante ; aussi, de 
toutes les correspondances diplomatiques 
de mon temps, il n’y en avait aucune a 
laquelle 1’Empereur Napoléon, qui avait 
le droit et le besoin d’étre difficile, ne 
préférat celle du Comte Reinhard.— Mais 
ce meme homme qui écrivait 4 merveille 
s’exprimait avec difficulté. Pour accom- 
plir ses actes, son intelligence demandait 
plus de temps qu’elle n’en pouvait ob- 
tenir dans la conversation, Pour que 
sa parole interne pit se reproduire facile. 
ment, il fallait qu’il fut seul et sans inter- 
médiaire. 

“ Malgré cet inconvénient réel, M. 
Reinhard réussit toujours a faire, et bien 
faire, tout ce dont il était chargé. Od 
done trouvait-il ses moyens de réussir, 
ou prenait-il ses inspirations ? 

“Il les prenait, Messieurs, dans un 
sentiment vrai et profond qui gouvernait 
toutes ses actions, dans le sentiment du 
devoir.—On ne sait pas assez tout ce 
qu'il y a de puissance dans ce sentiment. 
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Une vie tout entiére au devoir est bien 
aisément dégagée d’ambition. La vie de 
M. Reinhard était uniquement employée 
aux fonctions qu’il avait 4 remplir, sans 
que jamais chez lui il y eut trace de cal- 
cul personnel ni de prétention a quelque 
avancement précipité. 

“ Cette religion du devoir, a laquelle 
M. Reinhard fut fidéle toute sa vie, con- 
sistait en une soumission exacte aux in- 
structions et aux ordres de ses chefs ; 
dans une vigilance de tous les momens, 
qui, jointe a beaucoup de perspicacité, 
ne les laissait jamais dans l’ignorance de 
ce qu’il leur importait de savoir, en une 
rigoureuse véracité dans tous ses rape 
ports, qu’ils dussent étre agréables ou 
déplaisans ; dans une discrétion impéné- 
trable, dans une régularité de vie qui ap- 
pelait la confiance et l’estime ; dans une 
représentation décente; enfin, dans un 
soin constant 4 donner, aux actes de son 
gouvernement, la couleur et les explica- 
tions que réclamait l’intérét des affaires 
qu’il avait a traiter. 

“ Quoique lage eit marqué pour M. 
Reinhard le temps du repos, il n’aurait 
jamais demandé sa retraite, tant il aurait 
craint de montrer de la tiédeur a servir 
dans une carriére qui avait été celle de 
toute sa vie. Il a fallu que la bienveil- 
lance royale, toujours si attentive, fit 
prévoyante pour lui, et donnat a ce grand 
serviteur de la France la situation la plus 
honorable en l’appelant a la chambre des 
pairs. 

‘* M. le Comte Reinhard n’a pas joui 
assez long-temps de cet honneur, et il est 
mort presque subitement le 25 Décem- 
bre, 1837. 

“ M. Reinhard s’était marié deux fois. 
Il a laissé du premier lit un fils qui est 
aujourd’bhui dans Ja carriére politique. 
Au fils d’un tel pére, tout ce qu’on peut 


souhaiter de mieux, c’est de lui ressem- 
bler.” 


Of his domestic habits and conjugal 
character we have abstained from speak- 
ing. ‘Talleyrand was a public man, 
and not a private individual. He 
broke his vow of celibacy, as he did all 
his other vows to the church and the 
state; and his unfortunate wife expired 
in solitude and sorrow in 1835 ; and in 
the cemetery of Mont Parnasse is in- 
scribed on a black wooden cross, 
“ Madame la Princesse de Talley- 
rand.” 

We have also refused to stain our 
pages with the recitals of his debauch- 
eries and his vices. Such recitals can 
do no good to the living, and can only 
tend to corrupt and defile the young 
and the ardent. We have perused 
with disgust the narratives ofhis abduc- 
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tions, seductions, and illicit loves; and 
we abstain from all further reference to 
the facts they record, and to the ime 
purities they denounce. Nor should 
we even have mentioned the subject 
en passant, but for the purpose of pre- 
venting it from being supposed that 
we were ignorant of the private history 
or the secret memorials of his life. In 
all his associations with women, we 
have been unable to discover one clear 
page, one indication of pure and 
genuine love, or one trait of respect for 
or confidence in the female sex. 

M. de Talleyrand endeavoured, in 
his eulogium on Reinhard, to cause 
it to be understood, that when he him- 
self had passed from the sacred duties 
of the church to the worldly duties of 
the diplomatic circles, he had not so 
much deviated from religious feelings 
and occupations as was generally sup- 
posed. ‘This was preparatory to a de- 
claration he had then resolved on mak- 
ing, that he abjured his revolutionary 
errors, repented of the acts of his past 
life, and desired to enter into the pale 
of the Romish church, and die in her 
bosom. Averse as we are to the errors 
and superstitions of the church in ques- 
tion, we should, nevertheless, have re- 
joiced at any unfeigned act of contri- 
tion, and at any public and open avowal 
on his part of a belief in the doctrines 
and principles of the Christian religion. 
But when we see this act deliberately 
deferred to the last day of his life, and 
when we see it made the occasion not 
of humble and fervent prayer, but ofan 
ostentatious display of his attachment 
merely to the church in the presence of 
witnesses of rank and fortune, giving 
éclat to his profession of a belief in 
Christianity, as though his belief was of 
vaster importance to the church than it 
was to himself, we confess that, with 
every desire to throw the mantle of 
charity over the sins of his long life of 
unparalleled hardihood, we can only 
regard this last act of reconciliation as a 
portion of that cold and heartless di- 
plomacy which distinguished his whole 
career. About the period when he 
pronounced his eulogy of M. Rein- 
hard, he drew up a codicil to his will, 
in which he declared “ that he desired 
to die in the bosom of the Roman Ca- 
tholic and apostolic church ;” and at 
the same time he prepared an exposi- 
tion of his life, to be annexed to his 
will, and to be published hereafter ; in 
which, having originally written, ‘ that, 
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being freed from his vows by the ve- 
nerable Pius VII., he was free to con- 
tract marriage,” &c., he scratched out, 
subsequently, the words “‘ I was free,” 
and substituted those, “ I believed my- 
self free.” On his 84th birthday, he 
had his first interview with the Abbé 
Dupanloup, appointed for this purpose 
by the archbishop of Paris; and al- 
though not then attacked by the dis- 
order which was the immediate cause 
of his death, he expressed his intention 
of giving satisfaction to the pope and 
the church before he died. ‘The abbé 
presented him with the Journée du 
Chrétien, of Bossuet, and Christianity 
presented to the Men of the World, by 
Fénélon. The conversations of De 
Talleyrand with the abbé were not, 
however, without interest. On one oc- 
casion he expressed his horror of sud- 
den death, and reproached one of his 
friends who had intimated his desire to 
die as by a thunderbolt: —“ Mourier 
d’un coup de foudre!” said Talleyrand: 
“ c'est horrible!’ On another occa- 
sion, he recalled to the recollection of 
the abbé the celebrated words of Mont- 
losier, pronounced before the constitu- 
ent assembly, “It is a cross of wood 
which has saved the world.” The abbé 
asked him ifthese words were really pro- 
nounced by M. De Montlosier. “ Yes, 
certainly,” he replied ; “ I was present, 
and the impression was extraordinary. 
We were 1200 there, and the tribunes 
were full. When the orator pro- 
nounced these words, not a single token 
of applause was heard ; but all breath- 
ing was suspended. It was not till he 
had finished his phrase, and even until 
some moments had afterwards elapsed, 
that we breathed again.” About fifteen 
days prior to his death, he wrote with 
his own hand a communication to the 
Archbishop of Paris, containing two 
documents ; the first, the draft of a let- 
ter to the pope, containing a declara- 
tion of his sentiments ; and the second, 
a projected retraction, in two pages 
quarto, which served as the basis of the 
final act he signed on the 17th May, 
An inflammatory tumour, or antherax, 
essentially gangrenous, attacked him in 
the beginning of May ; and on the 11th 
he submitted with eourage to an opera- 
tion in the lower part of the back. He 
then inquired of the doctors, if he could 
be cured. They counselled him to set 
his house in order, for that he must die, 
and not live. Royer Callard, who was 
much in the apartments of De Talley- 
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rand during his last days, said, on one 
occasion, “ He cannot refuse, he will 
not refuse, to make his peace with God 
before he dies.” When this observa- 
tiou was repeated to the dying man, he 
exclaimed, “‘ I do not refuse—I do not 
refuse ;” and yet, up to the last mo- 
ment, until he saw and felt that to re- 
cover was impossible, he did not sign 
the documents he had prepared two 
months previously. On the 17th May, 
at six in the morning, the act of recon- 
ciliation with the Romish church was 
performed. The Prince de Poix, the 
Count de Molé, the Baron de Baraute, 
and M. Royer Callard, were present ; 
and the letter to the pope, and the de- 
claration to the church, were then read 
and signed by the Prince de Talley- 
rand. The Duchess de Dino and her 
daughter, the Abbé Dupauloup, the 
Duke de Valencay, M. de Bacourt, 
and the two medical attendants, as 
well as an old servant of the house, 
were present, and at his request the 
documents were dated as follows: 
“ Made at Paris the March, and 
signed 17th of May, 1838.” It was 
his reconciliation with the church of 
Rome which occupied the attention of 
himself, his abbé, and his friends. No- 
thing was heard of the offended ma- 
jesty of God, of the untold offences 
committed against Heaven, or of the 
necessity for making his peace with his 
Saviour and his Judge. The church 
was to be atoned to, the church was to 
be satisfied, the church was to have an 
amende honorable for the desertion of 
one of its bishops; and when the 
church was satisfied, all was to be con- 
sidered as concluded. Having signed 
the documents in question, he made 
his confession, received absolution, the 
sacraments, and extreme unction, and 
died as he desired, “ in the bosom of 
the Catholic church.” The abbé pro- 
nounced just before his death the 
words of the Romish litany, “ Sortez 
Ame Chrétienne, sortez de ce monde, 
au nom de Dieu le Pere tout-puissant, 
qui vous a crée; au nom de Jesus 
Christ, fils du Dieu vivant, qui a souf- 
fert pour vous; au nom de I'Esprit- 
Saint, qui est descendu en vous.’”’ The 
church had done its part, and De 
Talleyrand was called to appear before 
the majesty of Heaven. 

The obsequies of the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand were celebrated on the 22d of 
May, 1838, at the church of the As- 
sumption, The Dukes of Valenoay, of 
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De Périgord,and of De Montmorency, 
were the chief mourners. Messrs. 
Sainte-Aulaire, De Baraute, and De 
Poix followed; and then succeeded 
deputations from the Chamber of Peers 
and the Institute. The device of the 
house of Périgord was placed, in the 
language of the province, above the 
arms of the prince — 


“ RE QUE DIOU.” 


—“Nothing but God.” The senti- 
ment was striking,— for after one of the 
iongest and most brilliant careers of 
power, and vain glory, “ dust to dust” 
was written on the emblems which now 
surrounded him. They recalled the 
exordium of Massillon, who, when be- 
fore the tomb of Louis XIV., ex- 
claimed, “ Dieu seul est grand.” 


This was the life of Talleyrand—this 
his death—this his funeral ; let us take 
a review of his character and conduct. 
We shall be assisted in doing so by 
his contemporaries. Bonaparte wrote 
of him at St. Helena,—*‘* Les deux 
issues si malheureuses des invasions de 
la France, lorsqu’elle avait tout de res- 
sources, sont dues aux trahisons de 
BE. Aiewvisces: Cemeprend, Ct Disses: 


Je leur pardonne, puisse la postérité 


leur pardonner comme moi.” When 
speaking of him on one occasion, he 
said,—** M. de Talleyrand était tou- 
jours en état de trahison; mais c’était 
de complicité avec la fortune. Sa cir- 
conspection était extréme, se conduisant 
avec ses amis comme s’ils devaient 
clre ses ennemis; avec ses ennemis, 
comme s’ils pouvaient devenir ses amis. 

..+«. Ll avait attendu a Vienne deux 
fois vingt-quatre heures de pleins pou- 
voirs pour traiter de la paix en mon 
nom. Mais j’aurais en honte de pros- 
tituer ainsi ma politique; et pourtant 
il m’en coiite peut-étre l’exil de Sainte 
Hélene ; car je ne disconviens pas 
qu'il ne soit d’un rare talent, et ne 
puisse en tout temps mettre un grand 
poids dans la balance.” 

On another occasion he said,—‘** Le 
visage de M. de Talleyrand est telle- 
ment impassible qu’on ne saurait ja- 
maisy rien lire. Aussi Launes disait- 
il plaisamment de lui que si en vous 
parlant son derriere venait a recevoir 
un coup de pied, sa figure ne vous en 
dirait rien.” All this stoicism was the 
result of want of heart, and ofan unex- 
tinguishable self-love. Napoleon still, 
however, admitted, that he was a man 
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of such good manners, that he attached 
you to him by his courtesy, which, 
though you knew meant nothing, yet 
placed you on good terms both with 
yourself and with him. 

M. de Couny, the author of the 
History of the French Revolution, when 
speaking of the deputies who were ex- 
pected to play an important part in the 
constituent assembly, had thus spoken 
of De Talleyrand,—** Indigne de l’épi- 
scopat, le plus jeune des évéques de 
France, l’évéque d’Autun, va paraitre 
dans cette arene; jouant avec le par- 
jure, avide a la fois de scandales et de 
richesses, il se vengere du mepris par 
les sarcasmes, et, si jeune encore, il se 
montrera impatient d’attacher son nom 
& cette longue série d’intrigues et de 
félonie, dans laquelle il doit user une 
vie fiétrie par le mensonge et l’impos- 
ture.” 

M. Mignet, another historian of the 
French revolution, charged after his 
death to pronounce his eulogium, in his 
character of secretary of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, thus re- 
corded, years before the death of the 
prince, his opinion of that individual, 
—‘ The senate consummated the great 
imperial defection in abandoning its 
former master. It was directed by the 
Prince de Talleyrand, who had for a 
short time previously been in disgrace 
with the emperor. This actor, in every 
crisis to which successive governments 
were exposed, had just declared against 
Napoleon. Without any attachment to 
any party, and possessing a profound 
political indifference, he perceived be- 
forehand, with a marvellous sagacity, 
the approaching fall of a government, 
withdrew always d propos ; and when 
the precise moment arrived to destroy 
it had come, he aided that destruction 
by all his means, his influence, his 
name, and his authority, all of which 
he took care never wholly to lose, 
Pour la revolution sous la constituante, 
pour le directoire au 18 Fructidor, pour 
le consulat au 18 Brumaire, pour l’em- 
pire en 1804, il était pour la restaura- 
tion de la famille royale en 1814. Il 
paraissait le grand-maitre des céré- 
monies du pouvoir, et c’était lui qui, 
depuis trente années, congédiait et in- 
stallait les divers gouvernements.” 

The eulogium pronounced on De 
Talleyrand by the Baron de Baraute 
was measured, though friendly, and 
circumspect, though favourable. It 
has been said of him, that his existence 
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was “logical and rational.” What 
does this mean? Is not logic the art 
of using reason well in our inquiries 
after truth, and the communication of 
it to others? And can the life of Tal- 
leyrand be said to pertain to logic? 
And what is a rational existence? Is 
it not a life agreeable to reason ; and 
was this the life of Talleyrand? If it 
is our glory and happiness to have a 
rational nature, that is endued with 
wisdom and reason, that is capable of 
imitating the Divine nature ; then it 
must be our glory and happiness to im- 
prove our reason and wisdom, to act 
up to the excellence of our rational na- 
ture, and to imitate God in all our ac- 
tions to the utmost ofour power. And 
was this the life of De Talleyrand ? 
No,—his life was neither logical nor 
rational; and so flagrant a falsehood 
must not remain uncontradicted. His 
life was material, animal, positive, self- 
ish, egotistic ; it was not logical, it was 
not rational, it was not useful or honour- 
able. 

It has been said that his life was 
“consistent ;” and that, after having 
traversed so many revolutions, it pre- 
sented at its termination the accom- 
plishment of the same ideas with which 
he commenced his public career. This 
is incorrect. We admit that the mere 
fact of his having been minister of the 
republic, the directory, the empire, and 
the restoration, would not of itself de- 
monstrate any change in his ideas or 
principles; but we do deny that he al- 
ways desired the same thing. We do 
deny that he always desired a monarch- 
ical government, moderated by a con- 
stitution. We do deny that he was al- 
ways favourable to the alliance of the 
south and west of Europe. We do 
deny that he had always either the 
same faith or the same symbol. On 
the contrary, it has been well said of 
him,—*“ Pour M. de Talleyrand, la 
puissance du fait a toujours dominé 
l’autorité des principes ; pour lui, point 
de droit sans la consécration de la force, 
point de titres avec le malheur. Sans 
passion, sans haine, sans dévouement, il 
n'a jamais pris d’aussi loin qu’on a 
paru le croire l'initiative des change- 
ments périlleux ; mais il a toujours su 
quitter une cause avant la défaite et 
s'approprier tout naturellement les ré- 
sultats de la victoire, quels que fussent 
les vainqueurs. On a cherché a ab- 
soudre M. de Talleyrand de cette in- 
constance, en rejectant toute la faute 
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sur l’instabilité des événements. Triste 
excuse qui sera comprise de nos jours, 
mais non par les hommes qui ont des 
convictions fortes et une ime géné- 
reuse!” 

M. Thiers has said of him,—“ Il 
était impossible d’exercer plus d’action 
sur les hommes dans une réunion de 
diplomates. C’est qu’a beaucoup de 
supériorité d’esprit, ’ des ressources in- 
finies, il joignait un charme irresistible ; 
la grace de sa parole était pour lui une 
force de plus. Pour donner une idée 
de leffet que pouvait produire ce 
langage qu’on ne parlera plus apres 
lui, on peut dire que le style de sa 
conversation était la prose de Voltaire. 
Il se laissait souvent aller 4 une non- 
chalance naturelle, et alors il parlait 
peu; mais quand il secouait cette 
paresse d’esprit il enchantait. Le ton 
habituel de sa causerie était une légé- 
reté enjouée ; il effleurait toutes choses. 
Des qu’il s’agissait d'affaires, cette lé- 
géreté apparente faisait place 4 une 
force et a une profondeur d’esprit ex- 
traordinaires.” M. Thiers was well 
acquainted with, and was well able to 
understand the character of, his patron 
and his master. Cold and heartless as 
the great original, he possessed not his 
capacity or his manners ; but Thiers 
installed him in his sang froid, non- 
chalance, and impertinence. 

The phrenologists of Paris, who had 
access to his body after his decease, and 
examined his head and his brain, and 
who possess a cast of the former, have 
published the following phrenological 
statement as the result of their examina- 
tions. It is too curious to be omitted. 


«* Penchans, ow Instincts, 


Alimentivité .........e+. 
Biophilie, or love of life .. 
Amativité ........ 
Philogéniture......++++++ 
Habitativité ..... 
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Estime de s0i..s.sccecees 
Approbativité........e00- 
Circonspection .......++. 
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Vénération.... 
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Merveillosité.......+.- 

Idéalité ....cccccseccess 2 
Gaité, esprit de Saillie .... 3 
Imitation ..cccccseecsss 2h 


Intelligencem—Facultés perceptives. 
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Facultés réflectives. 
Comparaison ...+-+eeeeee 3 
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The moral result of this analysis, ac- 
cording to the Paris phrenologists, is, 
“that M. de Talleyrand belonged to 
the school of * me,’ * myself;’ and that 
he sought only to be useful to others 
when he could be so to himself.” In 
his character they say, ‘‘ C’est la ruse 
et la cireonspection servies par une 
haute intelligence, s’appuyant sur la 
causticité combative, et tempérée par 
les sympathies de famille, mais sans 
penchant a l’association par les devoirs 
sacrés du dévouement.” 

The wit of De Talleyrand is almost 
proverbial in France, and few men 
have said severer or cleverer things than 
the ex-bishop of Autun. But even in 
his sallies of wit, there was always a 
want of heart discernible, nay, too pal- 
pable not to grieve and towound. For 
instance, a man of great note, whose 
eyes were unfortunately addicted to 
squinting, and to whom De Talleyrand 
was not attached, asked him, in 1814, 
— Well, prince, how are affairs look- 
ing just now?” “ Like your eyes, 
sir,” was the reply. The auditors 
laughed ; but each one muttered to 
himself, “ How savage!” When at 
the same period Marmont was re- 
proached for the leading and active 
part he had taken in the treason against 
Bonaparte, the cynic Talleyrand re- 
plied,—* Eh, mon Dieu! tout cela ne 
prouve qu’une chose: c’est que sa 
montre avancait; car tout le monde 
était 4 Vheure.” M. de Talleyrand, 
desirous of getting rid of his wife, sent 
her to England with a pension. At 
the end of a year, Louis XVIIL., hav- 
ing learned this fact, directed that she 
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should be secretly instructed to return 
to Paris. When she had arrived in 
the capital, the king asked if it was 
true that she was at Paris? ‘ Trop 
vrai, sire; trop vrai!—que voulez-vous ? 
Il fallait bien que j’eusse aussi mon 
vingt-mars,” alluding to the epoch of 
the unexpected return of Napoleon 
from Elba. 

In 1823, when Louis XVIII. was 
displeased with De Talleyrand for the 
active part he had taken in the cham- 
ber of peers, and at court, in opposing 
the entry of French troops into Spain, 
the king, in a moment of ill humour, 
thought of directing him to leave Paris. 
“ How far is it from here to Valencay ?” 
(the seat of the prince) asked the mo- 
narch. ‘ Ma foi, sire, je ne sais pas 
au juste, mais il doit y avoir environ le 
double du chemin de Paris 4 Gand.” 
This was the ne plus ultra of imper- 
tinence; but Louis XVIII. was so 
pleased with the repartee, that he for- 
gave it. M. de Ferrette, the chargé 
d’affaire of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
was extremely thin. On one occasion, 
when at court, it was observed that 
M. de Talleyrand watched him with 
great attention. ‘ What has poor Fer- 
rette done to you,” asked the king, 
“ that you looked at him so minutely ?” 
“Why, your majesty,” replied the 
prince, “ he has greatly embarrassed 
me,—for he is so thin, that I have been 
looking to find out whether he has 
three legs or three swords.” In 1815, 
an individual soliciting a place under 
government, applied to M. de Talley- 
rand for his protection. In order to 
secure his patronage, he said, “ I was 
one of those who emigrated to Gand.” 
‘“‘ ToGand?” replied the prince ; “ are 
you quite sure you went to Gand ?” 
* What do you mean, prince?” was 
the answer. ‘ Mean?” said Talley- 
rand; “ why, I will tell you. At Gand, 
you see, there were, at the very most, 
from 7 to 800 royalists ; and yet, to my 
certain knowledge, more than 50,000 
have returned from Gand to Paris.” 
On another occasion, when a council 
of ministers had lasted an immense 
time —five hours—an individual at 
court, astonished at this five hours’ sit- 
ting, asked the prince, “ What, then, 
has passed, prince, during these five 
hours?” ‘“ Passed?” retorted Talley- 
rand ; “ why five hours has passed, to 
be sure.” 

On another occasion, when Louis 
XVIII. was tired of his opposition, his 
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diatribes, and his play upon words, and 
evidently wished to get rid of him, the 
monarch said “ that Valencay must be 
a delightful residence, and that the 
green shades of the lime-tree alleys 
must form an agreeable shelter from 
the sun.” “ Sire,” replied the prince, 
with caustic irony, “ elle a perdu ce 
privilége depuis que Ferdinand VII. a 
brilé mes arbres aux fetes imperiales.” 
One day a young man approached him 
full of enthusiasm for the republic, and 
for what was then styled “ the cause of 
liberty and the nation.” “ Jeune 
homme,” said the heartless prince; 
défiez-vous du premier ¢lan de votre 
cceur, car il est bon.” At the moment 
when he was ascending the steps of the 
altar, at the féte of the federation, on 
the Champ de Mars, in the presence of 
four hundred thousand spectators, he 
beheld Lafayette, as commandant of 
the national guards, placed at a short 
distance from him. To Talleyrand the 
whole was a farce, and he exclaimed, 
“Ah ¢a, je vous en prie, ne me faites 
pas rire.” One of his favourite max- 
ims was “ to leave all to time ;” and of 
him it may be said, as he proclaimed 
of Reinhardt, “Il ne se fit jamais 
pressé pour arriver.” When accused 
by Bonaparte of having become sud- 
denly rich, and when asked,—*“ Citizen 
minister, what is this I hear of you, 
that you have become so rich?” “ No- 
thing is more simple, general,” was his 
reply ; “ 1 bought stock on the day be- 
fore the 18th Brumaire, and I sold 
them again the next day.” The com- 
pliment disarmed Bonaparte, and the 
matter dropped. In 1803, when ac- 
cused by Fouché of having negotiated 
a secret treaty with Paul I., M. de 
Talleyrand said to Napoleon, though 
France was still a republic, “ Il n’y a 
plus en Europe que la maison de 
Bourbon et la maison d’Autriche ; il 
faut épouser l’une et écraser l'autre.” 
When raised to the rank of grand 
elector, and named Prince of Bene- 
vento, he affected to be indifferent to 
these honours, and when complimented 
by a friend, “ Passez chez Madame 
de Talleyrand,” he said; “ c’est a elle 
qu'il en faut faire compliment: les 
femmes sont toujours flattées d’étre 
princesses.”” When Bonaparte, on his 
return to Paris from Mayence, re- 
proached Talleyrand for his mancu- 
vres, and when he told him that if he 
felt himself dangerously ill he would 
have Talleyrand put to death, the 
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prince coolly replied, “ Sire, t had no 
need of such a caution to stimulate me 
to pray to heaven for the long continu- 
ance of the life of your majesty.” By 
this reply Napoleon was disarmed. 
When Louis XVIII. felicitated him- 
self on the general tenor of the charter 
of 1814, De Talleyrand replied, “* There 
is one thing wanting, sire; you should 
pay the deputies.” ‘“ No,” said the 
king, ‘the functions will be more 
honourable, because they will be gratu- 
itous.” ‘ Gratuites!—gratuites!”.... 
muttered the prince ; “ oui, sire, gra- 
tuites......ce sera bien cher.” When 
negotiations were carrying on, after the 
battle of Marengo, between the United 
States of America and France, Mr. 
Livingston proceeded to Paris. When 
introduced to De Talleyrand, who was 
then minister of foreign affairs, he was 
surprised by the question, “‘ Have you 
any money?” Mr. Livingston re- 
plied, with dignity, that he certainly 
had money; but, citizen minister”. ... 
** No, no,” said Talleyrand ; “ there is 
no question of but; tell me truly, have 
you any money?” “Yes, surely; 
but......1 donot understand.” “ Not 
understand ?” retorted Talleyrand ; 
“yet it is the easiest thing in the 
world. Have you much money? For 
you must know, that in this country 
matters are difficult to manage without 
it. With the aid of an abundance of 
money all difficulties are surmounted. 
Reflect well on this; it remains with 
you to arrange matters to the satisfac- 
tion of all the contracting parties.” It 
would be easy to extend to the length 
of a volume this sketch of the life of 
Talleyrand. His quaint phrases, bon 
mots, and satirical jokes, are in the 
mouths, as well as in the recollection, 
of all the French people. 

But we must close our sketch, with 
examining his claims to the character 
of a statesman. No one was more in- 
different than himself to public opinion ; 
the reason was obvious,—he thought bis 
own judgment superior to the collected 
wisdom of the universe. Ile claimed 
the title of a statesman, and was not 
satisfied with the mere appellation of a 
diplomatist. Ifa statesman be simply 
one employed in public affairs, un- 
doubtedly no one could with more pro- 
priety lay claim to it than the subject 
of this sketch. But if a statesman be 
a man well versed in the science of go- 
vernment, we deny that the Prince de 
Talleyrand had the right to apply to 
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himself this title. He was a political 
roué, a political jobber, an adroit and 
clever negotiator, a subtle and artful 
olitician; but he was no statesman. 
Richelieu was a statesman, Sully was 
a statesman, and even Périer was a 
statesman. But Martignac was not a 
statesman, Polignac was not a states- 
man, Thiers is not a statesman, though 
Guizot is, and Talleyrand was not a 
statesman. He had no established 
rules, no fixed principles, no great con- 
ceptions of the true interests of France ; 
no idea of reconciling those interests 
with the stability of conservative insti- 
tutions; no plan for preserving peace, 
and never any for carrying on war; no 
object in view to be attained as the 
result of alliances, concessions, mar- 
riages, disputes, and hostilities ; but he 
jobbed on from year to year, and from 
epoch to epoch, looking upon every 
new event as the result of fatality or 
necessity, and prepared fully to ac- 
quiesce with the conqueror, whether 
that conqueror was the populace who 
compelled Louis XVI. to quit Ver- 
sailles and inhabit Paris, or whether 
that conqueror was Napoleon, who 
made at the point of the bayonet his 
18th Brumaire. But has France pro- 
fited from Talleyrand’s labours? We 
think not. Almost all his treaties were 
hastily conceived, inaccurately drawn 
out, and inoperative in their result. 
And the reason is obvious; they were 
never based on high reason and great 
national policy; but were adapted to 
the exigencies of the moment, and to 
the passions or conquerors of the hour. 
Hence we see him at one time the ad- 
vocate of the monarchy, at another of 
the republic,— then of the empire, and 
then of various forms of government, 
from the most absolute despotism to 
the most vulgar and imbecile de- 
mocracy. This was not the conduct 
ofa statesman, but of a dréle. So, 
again, we find him taking the lead in 
the destruction of the Roman Catholic 
church in France,— then persecuting 
the pope,—then abandoning all reli- 
gion,—then alternately flattering or 
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hunting down the priesthood, as the 
exigencies of the moment appeared to 
him to require; and, after having ridi- 
culed for half a century the church and 
the religion of which he was once a 
bishop, signing in the last days of his 
life a retraction of all his fifty years’ 
assertions and statements, and giving 
a final lie to the whole of his conduct. 
This was not the proceeding of a states- 
man, but ofa roué. So, if we examine 
his conduct at the congresses at which 
he attended, and at which he nego- 
tiated at various periods of his life, we 
shall see him sometimes English, at 
other times Russian, and at other times 
Austrian; sometimes mocking all roy- 
alty as feudal and absurd, and at other 
times proclaiming the monarchical form 
of government as alone suited to the 
character and insubordination of man 
—-now, apparently indignant at the 
charge of not being a republican, and 
vowing that he was prepared to die for 
the popular cause; and afierwards 
amusing himself by the day together in 
making calembourgs and epigrams on 
the sans culoties. This is not the life 
of a statesman,—it can scarcely be 
dignified with that of a politician. 

We have done. Our task, painful as 
it has been, is accomplished. We 
could have wished that our estimate of 
this remarkable personage could have 
been different. He was a gentleman, 
a nobleman, and a scholar; we wish 
we could have added that he was a 
statesman, a philosopher, and a Chirist- 
ian. He played a great part in the 
drama of the last 60 years; we should 
have rejoiced to have said that he per- 
formed it well. But he has rendered 
no service to his country or his kind ; 
and at the expiration of the thirty years 
from his death, which according to his 
will must expire before his official me- 
moirs shall be published, the then pub- 
lic of France and of Europe will have 
almost forgotten the name of Talley- 
rand-Périgord. It is virtue alone that 
is perennial. 

‘* Virtus semper viridis.”—“ Vivit post 
funera virtus.” 
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Tue English play more chess than the 
French ; but the latter can boast of 
players with whom we have never been 
able to cope. We love to start with an 
apparent paradox. Our neighbours on 
the other side of the herring-pool have 
always possessed players of so high a 
pitch of excellence, that they may be 
fairly styled phenomena; but of artists 
a grade lower, Britain could at any 
time show six for one. The fact is, 
whatever be the pursuit taken up by 
the French, there are among them to 
be found individuals capable of carry- 
ing that pursuit to an excess inappreci- 
able by souls of less ardent tempera- 
ment. The best astronomers, chemists, 
cooks, mathematicians, dancers, archi- 
tects, and military engineers, are French. 
And so it is with chess; while we are 
content to knock under, and, as veteran 
soldiers, keep our places quietly in the 
ranks. 

The sceptre of chess, in Europe, has 
been for the last century, at least, 
wielded by a Gallic dynasty. It has 
passed from Legalle to La Bourdon- 
nais, through the grasp, successively, 
of Philidor, Bernard, Carlier, and Des- 
chapelles. It is of the last-named 
potentate we are about more particu- 
larly to speak,—he being in every re- 
spect one of the most extraordinary 
creations of the past or present day. 

No pen is more tenacious than our 
own of committing the slightest in- 
fringement on the delicacy of private 
character, and none more deprecate the 
tearing the veil from off domestic life, 
and exposing a gentleman’s household 
gods to the gaze of the impertinent, 
provided he intrudes not himself and 
his affairs upon the public. It is not 
merely because an individual attains 
eminence in his particular walk that 
he should be set up in the pillory, with 
his family shivering in the cold around 
him. Only with the public character of 
the eminent have we an acknowledged 
right; because the glory of fame is a 
joint-stock concern, to be shared duly 
between the individual and the body 
politic of all civilisation. The laurelled 
hero has knelt at the bar of public 
opinion, and is ordered to rise “ good 
man and true.” Ile is called to the 
front of the stage, that the pretty women 
in the boxes may pelt him with roses. 


In recognising his excellence we share 
his triumph, and become the jealous 
guardians of his future fame. When 
we meet him in the market-place, we 
point him out to our children, that 
they, too, may be able to say hereafter, 
they “ have known the man.” 

What chess-player has not heard of 
Deschapelles? And where dwelleth 
the follower of our magic art who 
will refuse to kneel at bidding, “ en 
preux chevalier,” to do homage in all 
devoir to his chivalrous leader? <A 
health to the king of chess! the lord of 
the ebon and silver field,—the terrible 
and the mighty! A health to Des- 
chapelles, and pass the bowl round, 
while we briefly sketch forth his long 
career of glory. 

M. Guillaume Le Breton Descha- 
pelles (the latter being his “ nom de 
terre”) was born some sixty-seven 
years back, with a brain of so perfect 
an organisation for the acquirement of 
games of skill, that it may be fairly said, 
the world never, in this respect, saw 
his equal. Whatever game he at any 
time took up, he immediately fathomed, 
and this in a manner so comprehensive, 
as to rank him in each particular pur- 
suit, not merely as first-rate, but as 
rue First. Chess, billiards, Polish 
draughts, trictrac, and whist, were ac- 
quired by him with the same facility 
with which smaller men learn cribbage 
or dominoes. At a glance, he could 
take hold of that which to souls of dif- 
ferent organisation would have required 
the study of years; and in three days 
he had the capacity of going further, in 
whatsoever particular sport he practised, 
than others could attain in a lifetime. 

In early youth, M. Deschapelles did 
not discover that he was possessed of 
the faculty in questicn. His father 
was gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Louis XVI.; and his elder brother, 
as an equally attached partisan of the 
monarchical system, filled the same si- 
tuation subsequently at the court of 
Charles X. Deschapelles himself, on 
the other hand, was strongly imbued 
with the revolutionary spirit of the day ; 
and, his principles being well known, 
he was spared the persecutions to which 
his family was exposed from the lead- 
ing chiefs of the first revolution. When 
the youth of Paris went forth, in their 
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pride of country and fever of blood, as 
volunteers against the Prussians, M. 
Deschapelles marched in the van. In 
an early engagement with the enemy, he 
was unfortunately one of a foot regi- 
ment which was exposed to the over- 
whelming shock of a large body of 
Prussian horse. His skull was laid 
bare by a sabre, and a second gash 
traversed his face diagonally from brow 
to chin. His right hand was severed 
from his arm at the wrist, and as he 
lay stretched on the ground in this sad 
state, fainting and bleeding apparently 
to death, by way of climax, the Prussian 
regiment rode over his body. M. 
Deschapelles recovered, by a miracle ; 
and we leave it to the scientific physio- 
logist to say, whether these sabre wounds 
of the head had any share in exciting 
his brain to that fervent pitch of imagin- 
ation, without which genius lives not. 
Once more in Paris, a cripple, and 
shorn of his right hand, M. Descha- 
pelles received support from the govern- 
ment of the day, and was transferred to 
the commissariat ; of which branch of 
the army, as an active member, he 
subsequently made the chief campaigns 
of the consulate and the empire, under 
the especial protection of Fouche. 

Chess-players ourselves, we shall 
dwell but lightly on M. Deschapelles’ 
acquirement and practice of other 
games ; nor need we care for the charge 
of anachronism, incurred, we doubt not, 
justly, in our memoranda. Beginning 
with trictrac, a most difficult and com- 
plicated game, elder parent of back- 
gammon, we record the fact, that M. 
Deschapelles is even now considered 
the first player in France; in which 
country trictrac is more played than in 
any other in Europe. 

As a billiard-player, M. Descha- 
pelles suffers under the disadvantage 
of having but one hand; nevertheless, 
as a mere practical player, he is allowed 
to be of the third or fourth grade of 
force; and as a judge of the game is 
universally placed first in the kingdom. 
““M. Deschapelles knows the game 
better than any man in France,” said, 
in our hearing, M. Eugene, the Kent- 
field of Paris at the present day. 

The mode in which Deschapelles 
acquired Polish draughts is very cu- 
rious. For a long time this scientific 
game had been popular in France ; its 
head-quarters bemg the Café de 
Manoury, from whence the amateurs 
of draughts were, however, at one 
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time, temporarily expelled during the 
first French revolution, from their being 
a body of men at that time too poor in 
pocket to answer the purpose of a 
wealthy coffee-house keeper. During 
their wanderings in the desert, they 
settled for a time in an “ entresol” 
near the Café de Manoury, and there 
the banner was pitched, under the lead- 
ing of M. Chalon, the first player of 
Polish draughts at that time in France, 
and author of some curious printed 
problems on the subject. This gentle- 
man was the successor of Blonde, 
Manoury, and others of the élite,” and 
gave odds to all with whom he played, 
—daily keeping the lists for hours 
against all comers. Deschapelles took 
it into his head to play Polish draughts. 
He walked one fine day into the sanc- 
tum, learned the moves and laws by 
looking on for half an hour, and then 
challenged M.Chalon to play. The lat- 
ter gave the odds of two men, and they 
played thus daily for a few days, when 
the odds were diminished to one man. 
After a month, they were brought down 
to the half man; and at the end of three 
months, M. Deschapelles challenged 
Chalon to play even. They did so, 
and the former was the conqueror. 
Chalon wished to continue; Des- 
chapelles declined, in the following 
pithy terms :-— 

‘TI have looked through your game,” 
said he, in his peculiarly quiet tone, 
‘and I find but little in it. At one 
time, played by gentlemen, it might have 
been worth practising ; but it is now 
kicked out from the drawing-room to the 
ante-chamber ; and iy soul is above the 
place of lacqueys. In three months I 
have become your equal, in three months 
more I could give you a pawn; but I re- 
nounce the pursuit, and bid you fare- 
well, I shall never play draughts again !” 


This mode of speech may be termed 
gasconade, but it is characteristic of the 
man, and we can but view it as emanat- 
ing from the simplicity of a Hercules, 
in the knowledge of his vast strength. 
Conscious pride is not boasting. The 
braggart is he who threatens that which 
he cannot execute. “ M. Deschapelles 
boasts ; but, then, the devil of it is, he 
acts up to what he boasts!’ quoth M. 
Chalon, sententiously, as his conqueror 
walked forth from the arena. 

The difficulty of acquiring Polish 
draughts is almost commensurate with 
that of learning chess. As a proof of 
this, the renowned Philidor, though he 
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played Polish drauglits for many years, 
and worked hard at the game, was 
never equal to those, like Chalon, of 
the first grade. There were always 
draught-players who could give Phili- 
dor odds ; and this determined him, 
probably, to confine himself to chess, 
in which, like the lion of the desert, or 
the eagle of the Alps, he reigned with- 
out a rival. The Polish draught- 
players have long since returned to the 
Café de Manoury, and the most skilful 
player there told us (in the flesh, some 
six weeks back), that he should consider 
seven or eight years a reasonable time 
to be spent in getting up to the odds 
of one pawn! 

The best proof of M. Deschapelles’s 
transcendent skill in whist is, perhaps, 
to be gathered from the fact of his hav- 
ing won several thousand pounds at 
that game; on the interest of which he 
now chiefly lives. His fame as a 
whist-player is, indeed, European, and 
is echoed from the halls of the Travel- 
lers’ and Crockford’s, to the salons of 
the German spas, in all of which M. 
Deschapelles is ranked as the first 
living whist-player. Since the break- 
ing up of the Salon des Etrangers, he 
now chiefly plays in a private club. 
So great is the confidence of his fol- 
lowers, that we have been gravely in- 
formed a quarter ofa million of money 
could be deposited to back any match 
of whist he might undertake; and this 
seems the less improbable, as we know 
of several wealthy bankers who are 
proud to enrol themselves on his list of 
devotees. A match was made some 
years back, between the British Lord 
G and M. Deschapelles, at whist, 
for two hundred thousand frances; but 
was stopped, ere commenced, by our 
countryman’s just fears ofthe thing be- 
ing viewed in Downing Street as infra 
dig.—a consideration naturally in- 
fluenced by the discovery that the 
money on the part of the French 
player was to be forthcoming in shares. 
It is understood that M. Deschapelles 
is at length about to favour us with the 
publication of his Treatise on Whist, on 
the manuscript of which, we know he 
has laboured at intervals during the 
last twenty years. Such a work will 
be indeed a treasure; and we are in- 
formed (and most cordially do we wish 
such annonce may be correct), that so 
comprehensive is the Treatise on Whist 
of M. Deschapelles, that it will run to 
an octavo of 500 pages! It is curious 
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to see the veteran collect the cards 
with his ONE LEFT HAND, sort, play, 
and gather them in tricks. M. Des- 
chapelles chiefly now plays shorts. 
From cards, pass we to their progeni- 
tor — CHESS. 

It has been well said, “ there is no 
royal road to learning;” but M. Des- 
chapelles laughed the proverb to scorn, 
and arrived at the temple of Caissa by 
a path which we can only consider as 
first-speed “ railroad.” Endowed with 
so peculiar an aptitude for acquiring 
games, our hero did not learn, but 
seized on chess at once. Byasudden 
and mighty impress, he stamped it on 
his brain, and bore it ever afterwards, 
bodily, within him, perfectly developed 
in all its parts. 


“ T acquired chess,” said he to us, in 
the presence of fifty amateurs, “ in four 
days! I iearned the moves, played with 
Bernard, who had succeeded Philidor as 
the sovereign of the board ; lost the first 
day, the second, the third, and beat him 
even-handed on the fourth ; since which 
time I have never either advanced or re- 
ceded. Chess to me has been, and is, 
a single idea, which, once acquired, can- 
not be displaced from its throne, while 
the intellect remains unimpaired by sick- 
ness or age.” 


At first reflection, it would appear ri- 
diculous to say the greatest chessplayer 
of the age had acquired his skill in four 
days; but M. Deschapelles asserts it 
as a fact, and we are therefore bound 
to believe it. We heard a wag whis- 
per, that, like the interpretation put by 
Dr. Buckland on the seven days of 
Moses, each day must have meant, at 
least, a year, or more ; but we seriously 
protest against ill-natured scepticism. 
It is so delightful to sneer at enthu- 
siasm, particularly on the part of the 
small-souled and envious! We view 
the brain of M. Deschapelles as a phe- 
nomenon, and not, therefore, to be 
measured by ordinary rules. Besides, 
his assertion, however startling, is really 
borne out by the following extraordinary 
fact, with which both Paris and Lon- 
don rang loudly at the time. 

When the question of M. Des- 
chapelles’ chivalrous challenge to give 
pawn and two to the best English 
player (of which more anon) was on the 
tapis, in the month of May 1836, the 
French champion, who had not played 
a single game, nor even touched a 
chess-board, for fifteen years, felt some 
curiosity to know what effect this long 
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interval of inactivity would have had 
on his chess faculty. To test this, he 
suddenly walked into the Paris Chess 
Club; and, without the slightest pre- 
paration, sat down to play with M. 
de la Bourdonnais, at that curious va- 
riety of chess known as “ the game of 
the pawns,” in which the one player 
removes his queen, and is allowed, in- 
stead, a certain number of extra pawns. 
Deschapelles and De la Bourdonnais 
played four games at this sitting, even, 
—that is to say, eight pawns being al- 
lowed alternately for the queen. Of 
these games Deschapelles won two, 
drew one, and lost one! Can words 
add to this astonishing feat ? 

Stimulated by some “ good-natured” 
remarks of the by-standers, as to the 
game of the pawns not being the or- 
dinary game, M. Deschapelles re- 
newed his visit to the club once more 
during the week, and played three 
games of the usual species of chess with 
M. St. Amant, giving the latter the 
pawn and two moves. Ofthese games 
each party won one, and the third was 
drawn. Be it remembered, that St. 
Amant, a few weeks afterwards, played 
in London with our first players, even, 
and beat them all round. M. Des- 
chapelles was now satisfied that his 
chess organ existed unimpaired; and 
has never played since, to the deep re- 
gret of his contemporaries. 

The truth of phrenology is strongly 
borne out by the conformation of Des- 
chapelles’ forehead ; in which the or- 
gan of calculation is more considerably 
developed than in that of any other 
human being we ever saw. A high 
and sharp ridge stands forth as the 
boundary of his fine, square forehead ; 
attracting, at the first glance, the earnest 
attention of the disciples of Combe and 
Spurzheim. 

We may here remark that M. Des- 
chapelles never studied the theory of 
chess, nor looked at any work existing 
on the subject. With the usual open- 
ings he is, therefore, comparatively un- 
acquainted, and has to find the correct 
move always in play. In some pools 
of chess which he once played, even, 
with Cochrane and La Bourdonnais, he 
found this to be a disadvantage, and 
was compelled to play more slowly 
than either of his two sormidable anta- 
gonists. Indeed, quickness of play was 
never the forte of M. Deschapelles ; 
he always having been much more 
“ English” in this respect than La 
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Bourdonnais, his successor; who is 
the quickest player we ever looked 
over. Deschapelles’ wonderful talent 
is the most keenly excited in crowded 
positions on the board. Here, that 
which is Cimmerian darkness to the 
bystanders, is to him light as noon. 
Could we acquire chess as easily as it 
would appear we might, from his mode 
of speaking on the subject, much joy 
were ours. “ For my part,” says Des- 
chapelles, “ I look neither to the right 
nor to the left. But I simply examine 
the situation before me, as I would that 
of two hostile camps, and I do that 
which I think best to be done. I want 
to checkmate; I do not want to cap- 
ture, to defend, nor to attack. I repeat, 
I want to checkmate, et voila tout.” 

On this phenomenon chess-player 
first dropping from the clouds, he was 
immediately hailed as the greatest ar- 
tist since Philidor. The Paris players, 
at this time, were temporarily removed 
from the Café de la Régence, owing to 
a prejudice against the latter locale, 
arising, naturally enough, from the fact 
of the café’s having been the constant 
resort of Robespierre. The head-quar- 
ters of the chess amateurs were, how- 
ever, not far away from the old spot ; 
and there, at the head of the veteran 
band, was the youthful Deschapelles 
installed as lord of the ascendancy ; 
playing constantly, save when his du- 
ties called him to more stirring scenes ; 
which, indeed, was the case for the 
greater part of his time, thanks to the 
restless energies of his mighty master, 
Napoleon. 

Having perched himself, at one bold 
bound, on the very topmost branch of 
the tree, Deschapelles invariably gave 
odds. He may be said to have formed 
the modern school of French players ; 
the chief of his pupils being M. de la 
Bourdonnais, Mouret, &c. With the 
former of these artists, Deschapelles 
played many hundred games, either 
giving eight, and receiving seven, 
pawns for the queen, or else allowing 
pawn and two, at the ordinary variety 
of the game. When, falconlike, he 
found the young bird strong enough 
to plume its wings and fly alone, 
Deschapelles retired altogether from 
the arena, and left the mantle of in- 
spiration to be draped around the 
broad shoulders of his worthy successor, 
De la Bourdonnais. Tor the want of 
similar models of excellence to play 
up to, we doubt whether England will 
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ever possess a really first-rate player. 
Certaily, since the days of Philidor, 
none, save the late Mr. M‘Donnell, 
have appeared, do us, to hold a just 
claim to the appellation. 

We proceed to give one of M. Des- 
chapelles’ chess adventures, in his own 
words : — 


“T never thought, nor do I believe, 
that a player of my force could ever ap- 
pear from the chilly regions of the north. 
A southern sun can alone organise a brain 
of sufficient chess-genius to cope with me. 
In proof of this, hear what happened in 
Prussia. After the battle of Jena, in 1806, 
our army entered Berlin. The ladies there, 
having expressed wonder at our rapid 
marc h, were told politely, by one of the 
French officers, ‘ We should have arrived 
here even twenty-four hours sooner, = 
we not met with some slight obstacles o 
the way !’— these slight hindrances vs 
the journey being an army of 300,000 
men, whom we were forced to overturn 
to get past! Well, I lodged at the house 
of acolonel of the Prussian national guard, 
who, the very first evening, took me to 
the celebrated Berlin chess club, insti- 
tuted by the great Frederic himself. 

« A numerous party of amateurs were 
assembled to receive me; the lists were 
pitched, the arms in order. The three 
strongest heads of the club were opposed 
to mine. Before playing, in the course of 
some preliminary conversation, I asked 
whether any foreigner of my acquaint- 
ance had ever enjoyed the honour of an 
introduction. ‘lhe reception-book being 
produced, displayed a number of names, 
Ht English, and so forth, but not 
one whom I knew. ‘ Which party has 
been chiefly victorious, yours or your 
visitors ?? demanded I. ‘ Oh!’ replied 
they, cavalierly enough, ‘our club have 
always come off winners.’ ‘ \ ery well,’ 
replied I ; ‘ such will not be the case this 
time.’ ‘Why? ‘ Your club must lose!’ 

“Fancy the sensation produced by 
these words! They all gathered round, 
and a noise like Babel broke forth ; from 
which issued such expressions, from time 
to time, in German, as, ‘ Oh, what inso- 
lence! What presumption! We'll punish 
him !’ 

“« Before playing, it was necessary to 
settle the terms. I at once declared I 
never played even, and offered the pawn 
und two. ‘ What is your stake? 
their question, ‘ Whatever sum you 
please,’ answered I; ‘ from a franc to a 
hundred louis.” They now said they 
never played in the club for money. I 
thought to myself, if that be the case, 
why ask me what my stake was? But I 
let that pass ; and the three best players 
sat down to play against me. Not only 
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did I insist upon their consulting toge. 
ther, but I further authorised every mem. 
ber of the club to advise them as he might 
think fit. It was agreed we should play 
even, in other respects ; ; and as they ob- 
stinately refused odds, I resigned myself 
and them to fate. 

“The move was drawn for, and gained 
by me. I played the king’s gambit. 
They took and defended ‘the pawn. 
Feeling a little sore at what had passed, 
I thought the less ceremony was neces- 
sary ; so, on the eleventh move, I got up, 
and told them, in an off-hand way, that 
it was useless to continue the game, as | 
had a forced mate in seven moves, which 
I detailed to them. I then appeared as 
if about to leave the room, accompanied 
by my host, and a friend, a cavalry co- 
lonel in our service ; who, being very 
fond of chess, had come to take part, as 
second, in the duel. 

‘The members of the club crowded 
round, and, changing all at once their 
tone, asked me politely to favour them 
with another trial. Finding my gentle- 
men, this time, so much more modest (a 
quality which pleases me), I softened, 
and remained to play another game ; in 
which, having the move, they “began by 
advancing the queen’s pawn two squares. 
The contest was rather longer than the 
first, but I was again the conqueror ; 
and such being the case, could not help 
taking upon myself the tone of a master, 
and pointing out to them different moves, 
of the effects of which they had shewn 
themselves ignorant, and which I advised 
them to study. 

“* The corps d’armée to which 1 was at- 
tached left Berlin, but we again occupied 
that city after the battle of Eylau; and, 
in the public walks, I met with several 
members of the club, who entreated me 
to visit them a’second time. I told them 
frankly, I had no objection to doing so, 
but should decline again playing even 
with them; that such a sorry joke should 
be carried no further; and that I would 
only resume the engagement on their 
taking such odds as T was prepared to 
offer. ‘ What are those odds?’ asked 
they. ‘ The rook!’ answered I, without 
hesitation. ‘ And would you play for 
money, giving us the rook?’ ‘ Yes; for 
a hundred louis, as I told you before.’ 


* Again did they decline any sté ike, 
and, at least, acted with prudence in so 
doing. We played three games. I drew 
the first, won the two others, and the 
next day left Berlin for Hamburg. I did 
not expect much from them; Berlin is so 
cold! Besides, for twenty years, 1 gave 
the pawn and two moves to the first 
players in Europe, be they whom they 
might, when they pre sented themselves ; 
and would do so still.” 
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To hear M, Deschapelles narrate his 
chess doings, with the real spirit of 
military frankness, is one of the plea- 
santest things in the world. That he 
has preserved none of the games, or 
curious chess positions, which have oc- 
curred to him, is to be deplored, when 
we know how vast a chess acquaint- 
ance he has enjoyed; the circle with 
whom he has played, including the 
leading players of his time, as well as 
those who have been famous in more 
important matters,—as Ney, Fouché, 
Junot, and Louis Bonaparte. We own 
we think he underrates the skill of 
the Germans; and regret he never 
played with Allgaier, Silberschmidt, 
or Witholm. Deschapelles once chal- 
lenged Stein to play at the Hague; 
but the latter preferred resting on his 
reputation, and declined accepting the 
invitation. 

It is currently rumoured in the 
French metropolis, but we know not 
whether on certain grounds, that M. 
Deschapelles revenged France on 
Marshal Blucher, by teaching the 
latter, to the tune of thirty thousand 
francs, that he knew much less of 
maneuvring troops on the field of 
chess, than on the plains of real war. 
[f this be true, Blucher is not the only 
German who has paid high for the 
lesson of experience in chess ; witness 
Count d’Armstadt, and others we could 
quote, as fitting companions in folly. 
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In the year 1821, Mr. Lewis, the 
writer on chess, went over to Paris, 
for the purpose of playing a match at 
Frascati's with Deschapelles, The ne- 
cessary atrangements were made by 
M. la Bourdonnais, as umpire; and 
the odds of the pawn and move were 
unwillingly agreed to be yielded by 
the Frenchman, he wishing to give, 
instead, pawn and two, and to play 
for a larger sum than his adversary 
chose to consent to. Of the three 
games constituting this match, two 
were drawn, and one was gained by 
our countryman, It is certain that 
M. Deschapelles was not in play on 
this occasion ; for we find him over- 
looking winning moves, and in other 
respects wanting in his usual fertility 
of resource.* He was taken unawares 
by an opening of the game he had 
never previously encountered ; and, 
from the fine attack Mr. Lewis inva- 
riably acquired thereby, the wonder is 
that the latter did not gain a more 
honourable triumph. M. Deschapelles 
felt his real superiority ; and, on the 
match being over, challenged his 
opponent to a renewal of hostilities; 
offering publicly to give him the 
pawn and two moves in a match of 
twenty-one games, and play for any 
sum of money which might be required. 
Mr. Lewis declined playing a second 
match, whether at the odds of pawn 
and move, or pawn and two moves ; 


In proof of our assertion we append, from Bell's Life, one of the games played 
by MM. Deschapelles and Lewis, with a most judicious critique on an important 


move. The second player's K.B.P. must 
attempting to play out the game. 
MR, LEWIS, 
1. K.P. two. 
2. Q.P. two. 
3. Q.P. one. 
4. b. pins Kt. 
5. B. takes. 
3. LB. to Q, third. 
K. Kt. to K. second. 
- Q. Kt. to Q. second. 
9, Q. Kt. to K. B. third. 
. K. Kt. to Kt, third. 
K.R. P. one. 
P. retakes B. 
3. Q. to K. second. 
. Q. to K. B. 
5. Q. to K. Kt. second. 
K.R.P. one. 
- Q. to R. third. 
Q.B.P. one. 
K. to K, second. 
Q.R. to Q. Kt. 
K.R. P. one. 
P, takes B. 


be removed from off the board prior to 


M. DESCHAPELLES. 
Q. Kt. to B. third, 
K.P. two. 

Q.Kt. to K. second. 
Q.P. one. 

5. Q. retakes. 
K. Kt. P. one. 
K. B. to R. third. 
K. Kt. to B. third. 
Castles. 
Q.B. to Kt. fifth. 
LB. takes Kt. 
K.b. to B. fifth. 
K.R. to B. second. 
Q.R. to K.B. 
K, to corner. 
Q. to Q. second. 

- Q. to Q. KR. fifth. 
Q. to Q. R. fourth. 
Q. to Q. Kt. third. 
Q. B. P. one. 

B. takes Kt. 
P, takes R,P. 
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and was, doubtless, justified in follow- 
ing out the adage of “ let well alone.” 
Messrs. Brand, Cochrane, and other 
first-rate English players, were all de- 
feated by Deschapelles, at the odds of 
the pawn and two; and it is matter of 
wonder Deschapelles never followed up 
his conquests, by fighting us islanders 
on our own ground. We are happy to 
believe it is not improbable he may 
come to London, even during the pre- 
sent winter. He admires British institu- 
tions ; and should, therefore, favour us 
with the visit so long due, though 
never as yet granted to the solicitations 
of his English friends. 

Although Deschapelles was one of 
those who took the lead in establish- 
ing the Paris Chess Club, he accepted 
no part in the match played by that 
society, in correspondence with the 
Westminster Club. His name was, 
however, invaluable, as an auxiliary 
towards inducing recruits to join the 
newly raised tri-colour, Tired of the 
heat, the noise, and the crowd who 
throng the Café de la Régence, it was 
quite a relief for the elect to find them- 
selves established in a suite of lofty 
and spacious rooms. We are glad to 
find this honourable society flourishing 





ee 





MR. LEWIS, 
23. K.R. to R. second. 
24. K. to Q. second. 
25. K. to Q. B. second. 
26. Q.R. to K. B, 

27. P. takes P. 

28. Q. to K. sixth. 

29. K.R. home. 

30. Q. to K. B. fifth. 
31. K.R. to R. second. 
52. K. to Kt. 

33. P. takes P. 

34. Q. takes K. R.P. 
35. K. to Q. B. second. 
56. Q. to K. Kt. sixth. 
37. B. takes Q. 

38. B. takes K. R.P. 
39. R. retakes. 

40. K. takes. 

41. R.to K. 

42, R. to K. fourth. 

R. to K. R. fourth. 
R, to K. R. fifth, 


435. 


44. 
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as it deserves; increased and increas- 
ing in vigour, in numbers, and in ta- 
lent; including in its list of members 
Mery, Lacretelle, Jouy, and other Jite- 
rati; headed by Boissy d’Anglas, and 
a numerous sprinkling of nobility. 
And let us, en passant, congratulate 
the amateurs, here, of our noble and 
soul-stirring recreation, upon the pro- 
spect which at length dawns upon us, 
of having a first-rate chess club at the 
west end of our own metropolis. For 
years has the attempt been made, at 
intervals, to institute a similar society, 
and hitherto has that attempt uniformly 
failed. But the time is now come 
when, based upon solid grounds, a fa- 
bric is, even as we write, rising out of 
earth, destined to meet and to with- 
stand the heavy storms of time and 
chance. Prosperity to the Westminster 
Chess Club! Remodelled and im- 
proved in its constitution, there can be 
little fear of its success, backed as it is 
by the first chess talent of the metro- 
polis, at the head of so formidable a 
phalanx of amateurs. When first esta- 
blished in Bedford Street, this society 
looked well; but its locale was far too 
eastern for the aristocratic patrons of 
the science. Overshadowed as it has 


M. DESCHAPELLES, 
25. K.R. to K. second.* 
24, K.R. to K. B. second. 
25. Q. to K. sixth. 
Q. to Q. Kt. third. 
P., retakes. 
28. Q. to Q. B. second. 
29. Q.R. to K. 
Q. P. one. 
31. Q. to Q. third. 
52. Q.R. to K. B. 
33. Kt, retakes. 
34. Kt. takes Q.B.P. ch. 
35. R. to Q. 
Q. takes Q. 
37. Kh. to K. Kt. second. 
R, takes B. 
K. takes. 
Kk. to Kt. third. 
K. to K. B. fourth. 
R. to Q. second. 
K, to his third. 
R. to K. B. second. 


42. 
43. 


44. 


The remainder was not taken down. M. Deschapelles, by his last move, wins « 


pawn, and the result was a drawn game. 





M. Deschapelles here overlooks the circumstance of his having a forced won 
game, simply by playing knight to king’s kt. fifth. If the knight be taken with pawn, 
rook checks ; and ifthe knight be not taken, queen can check at k. sixth, &c. &c. 
The French player appears to have discovered his error when too late ; for we find 
him, on the following move, attempting to regain the same position, The latter part 


of the game is weakly played by the English champion. 
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been for the two last years, it now 
again proudly erects its head, deter- 
mined to shew that it has but stooped 
to rise with increased vigour. Removed 
to first-rate rooms (in Charles Street, 
Waterloo Place), with but a three- 
guinea subscription, and no entrance- 
fee, our hopes and wishes are unalloyed 
by doubt. London shall and will at 
last have a chess club, commensurate 
with the improvements of the age, and 
secure of support from all true lovers 
and patrons of chess, both in town and 
country. Return we to our record. 

Constituted as is the frame of M. 
Deschapelles, overflowing with the 
same fervent feelings of enthusiasm, in 
age, which the most romantic have con- 
ceived in youth, an indomitable love of 
liberty in the purest sense of the word 
has more than once led him into trou- 
ble. On every subject Deschapelles 
speaks out as he thinks, reckless of 
consequences ; and “ age cannot tame” 
his ardent devotion to the cause of civil 
and religious freedom all over the 
world. In 1832, having, somewhat 
imprudently, suffered himself to be 
named president of a sort of republican 
society, termed “ the Gauls,” he in- 
curred a government prosecution, and 
was even imprisoned, au secret, for two 
or three months. This said band of 
* Gauls” were none the better, in our 
opinion, for enrolling among their 
members that Italian chess-player, Sig- 
nor Lavagnino, so well known in Lon- 
don. No case could be made out 
against Deschapelles, and he was ho- 
nourably acquitted. On the examina- 
tion of some of the “* Gauls,” we find 
the question constantly put by the pub- 
lic prosecutor, as to whether it was not 
understood that M. Deschapelles was 
to be declared dictator! This appears 
to be in the highest degree absurd, and 
was very properly ridiculed by the 
galerie. 

M. Deschapelles’ political opinions 
were expressed as follows, in a con- 
versation we lately held together: “ I 
am,” said he, “ of no country. Shew 
me a good man, and | will try to be 
his brother. But were I to choose, 
though I have never seen England, and 
understand not your language, I am 
more a Briton than any thing else. I 
love your country, in the firm belief 
that your admirable political constitu- 
tion gives to man all of liberty which he 
i$ as yet sufficiently civilised to enjoy 
without running into licentiousness. 
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Is this a man to be reasonably obnox- 
ious to the powers of the state? No. 
IIe is more of a philanthropist than a 
politician—a Iloward rather than an 
O’Connell. It is a trait of his life 
deserving record, that his elder brother, 
who was attached to the court of 
Charles X., and fell into comparative 
penury after 1830, has been ever since, 
together with his family, wholly sup- 
ported by Deschapelles. To shew the 
facility with which the hero of our 
sketch can turn his mind to any occu- 
pation which may take his fancy, we 
may state that, having a few acres of 
ground in the Fauxbourg du Temple, 
M. Deschapelles has there struck out 
an improved mode of cultivating me- 
lons, for which he has received more 
than one honourable prize. His fruit 
is first in the market, and not unfre- 
quently adorns the table of Louis Phi- 
lippe. M. Deschapelles may be 
quoted as being superior to Cincin- 
natus, inasmuch as melons are more re- 
fined than cabbages ! 

It is now about two years since M. 
Deschapelles sent forth his celebrated 
challenge to all England, in which he 
offered to come to London, and to give 
the odds of the pawn and two moves 
to any British player, without excep- 
tion; the joint sum staked on the 
issue of the match to be a thousand 
pounds. He declared himself driven 
to offer this cartel, which first appeared 
in the French chess magazine, the 
Palamede, in consequence of an Eng- 
lish newspaper ( Bell’s Life in London) 
having appeared to fling some doubts 
on the truth of his having given the 
Berlin players the rook in 1806. We 
have reason to know that M. Des- 
chapelles was misinformed on the point, 
and that the journal in question meant 
nothing more than to tickle him good- 
humouredly into action, on the plan of 
poking up the lion with a pole, to hear 
him roar, Be this as it may, M. St. 
Amant made his appearance in Lon- 
don, as the herald of Gaul; and, not 
satisfied with the hurling the glove in 
the faces of our first players, himself in- 
serted the challenge formally in Bell’s 
Life,—thus happily making the source 
of his discontent to serve as the medium 
through which satisfaction was de- 
manded. The thing was met in a 
proper spirit on the part of the London 
Chess Club. A committee was formed, 
the five hundred pounds were sub- 
scribed in half an hour, and a player 
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of established public reputation was 
engaged to play the match on the part 
of our country. At the moment when 
all were eager for the event, the whole 
transaction unhappily fell through on 
this simple point. The London club 
very properly (as we thought then, and 
still hold) demanded that, as a starting 
point, it should be admitted that the 
challenge originally emanated from the 
side of France. On the other hand, 
M. Deschapelles refused all discussion 
on this part of the topic, and insisted 
it should not be reopened. Before 
giving anextract from M. Deschapelles’s 
closing letter, we take leave to express 
our sorrow that so promising a begin- 
ning should have terminated so badly. 
Deschapelles still maintains that we 
were wrong in attempting to revert to 
the point, which, by commencing a 
discussion of terms, we had tacitly 
waved ; as also by suffering an out- 
rageously long time to elapse between 
certain letters, and in not at once de- 
claring the name of the gentleman who 
was to be his antagonist. Opinions 
differ, and we choose not to revive 
unpleasant, and now most needless, 
discussion. 

M. Deschapelles shares in our re- 
gret, and is particularly sorry for the 
abrupt termination of this affair, on ac- 
count of the consequent non-establish- 
ment of the finely-conceived code of 
laws put forth by him to regulate the 
expected tournay; and forming, as he 
says, “an everlasting monument of 
chess legislation !” 

From Deschapelles’ letter, it will 
be seen that he is still prepared to give 
pawn and two to all comers who may 
choose to demand those odds ; and this 
he has recently told us vivd voce, al- 
though he has so long retired from the 
field of war. We proceed to give a 
part of his last letter respecting the 
famous challenge, the wording of which 
is too characteristic for us to mutilate 
by translation. It is addressed to the 
committee of Parisian amateurs who 
acted in the negotiation on his part, 
and runneth thus :— 


* We repeat, that we here take part with the I London Club. 
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‘* Messieurs,— Il y a plus de trente 
ans qu’il existe de ma part un défi per- 
manent au jeu des échecs. J’oflre le 
pion et deux traits. 

“ Je n’y ai mis d'intérét que celui de 
soutenir l’école Franc: iuise, et de créer de 
belles parties ; et si j’ai consenti a y en- 
gager 500 livres sterling, c’est en vue 
d’eviter le reproche de forfanterie, et 
pour satisfaire celui qui, ramassant le 
gant, se déplacerait pour la gloire et le 
profit. 

‘** Depuis ce jour, je ne sais combien 
d’apparences se sont élevées, combien 
de champions se sont présentées ; mais 
jaffirme qu’ aucune réalité ne les a ac- 
compagnés, et qu’au moment du combat, 
sous un prétexte ou sous un autre, aucun 
n'a voulu exposer quelque chose qui en 
valit la peine. 

“ D’ailleurs, chaque fois je me suis 
preté a ce dont j’etais prié, y mettant 
surtout de la complaisance ; et ne pro- 
diguant pas les efforts de l’attention pour 
le stérile plaisir de froisser des amours 
propres. 

“Dans le conflit actuel, né d’une 
attaque de la presse Anglaise, je n’ai cru 
d’abord rien trouver qui dit me faire sor- 
tir de mon insouciance, et j’ai laissé courir 
sans méme en prendre connaissance, les 
vaines démonstrations qui pouvaient s’en 
suivre. 

‘* Cependant, la chose sembla prendre 
une tournure intéressante; un comite 
était nommé de part et d’autre: le prix 
du défi était fixé, et les fonds se depo- 
saient. On prétendait, et l’on vint m’as- 
surer qu'il ne s’agissait plus que de ré- 
soudre les difficultés d’exécution. 

* - * * 

“ Des négociations étaient donc enta- 
mées, lorsque tout d’un coup l’Angleterre 
se ravisa, et, se rejetant en arriére, reprit 
une question de forme insignifiante déja 
expliquée pour en faire un ultimatum. * 

‘« Retombée inopinément dans les pre- 
textes, je dus juger que l’affaire actuelle 
ressemblait aux précédentes ; qu’elle ne 
contenait rién de réel, et qu’elle ne méri- 
tait plus que je m’en occupasse. Seule- 
ment je me trouvais désobligé, car je 
m’étais livré 4 discrétion, et lo’n m’y 
maintenait sans réciprocité ; me faisant 
subir une position que pour rien au 
monde je n’aurais voulu infliger 4 
autrui. 


It was an ‘imp sortant 


point to fix the origin of the challenge, lest it might be supposed England would 
publicly admit inferiority by asking odds. Ifa player offer the rook, no honour is 
lost by putting his pretensions to the test; but to ask for the rook would be t acitly 
to avow considerable inequality. Deschapelles told us personally that the challenge 
in the Palamede, and in Bell’s Life, came from him ; but as the signature was wanting, 
this could not be authenticated, nor admitted, on the part of the metropolitan players. 
London meant play, and would willingly make the match de no o, Were a similar chal- 
lenge offered, either by M. Deschapelles, or by any other player in the whole world. 
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« De quoi eat servi de donner satis- 
faction sur un point a qui efit conservé 
seul le droit de rompre sur plusieurs 
autres? Un ultimatum est inique quand 
il n’engage qu’une partie. Avant tout, 
il fallait se mettre d’accord sur les con- 
ventions. Alors Londres et Paris auraient 
un droit égal de tout terminer par un oui, 
ou un non. 

- * ¥* * 7 * 

* Voici ma réponse de cléture avec la 
commission Anglaise, et ma proposition 
sous une forme définitive :—Je donne le 
pion et deux traits, si un adversaire 
Anglais se présente. Je m’entendrai 
avec lui seul. Sa capacité m’est d’avance 
un garant de son équité ; car l'une marche 
volontiers de pair avec l’autre. 

‘** Recever, Messieurs, l’expression de 
mon amitié et de haute estime. 

‘« DESCHAPELLES.” 
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To this letter no reply could be 
made by the London Club, it being 
accompanied by an announcement that 
the Paris committee was dissolved ; 
and so terminated the negotiation, to 
the disappointment of the numerous 
admirers of our scientific game. May 
an opportunity be yet afforded our 
bravest and our best, of meeting M. Des- 
chapelles on the champ clos of the 
Westminster Chess Club; there to 
cross blades, and break a lance to 
the contending shouts of St. George 
and St. Denis, for the sake of chess; 
and of the bright eyes of English 
beauty, we most are bound to love 
and bow to. 


BLUE FRIAR PLEASANTRIES. 
No. XXX. 


LOCKE IN LONDON. 


I nEMEMBER, One foggy afternoon, not 
more than twenty years ago, wandering 
through the tortuous mazes of certain 
dark and dismal settlements between 
Hanover Square and Great Marlbo- 
rough Street, in search ofa select oil- 
man—the privileged purveyor for that 
“ midnight lamp” which for so long a 
period (ere watchmen had ceased to 
hold parlance with Echo, or policemen 
had even a prospective existence) was 
wout to throw its sepulchral flow upon 
the pages of my tutor folio. So con- 
stant and protracted, indeed, were my 
studies during that portion of my in- 
cipient manhood, that my visage be- 
came imbued with the very tinge of the 
lamp-lit paper over which it had hung ; 
and when I now walk forth to make a 
morning call, my countenance forcibly 
reminds people of something between a 
vampire and the moon by daylight. 
But this rather appertains to myself 
than to my subject. 

And, where are those “ dark and 
dismal settlements,” and where the 
oilman? Lo! the oilman still exists, 
but not like Marius at Carthage, 
a remnant of life amid a city of 
ruins. No. Behold him more flou- 


rishing, more il-lustrous, more lamp- 
ant, and more oily than ever; for now, 
in addition to all the oils, animal and 
vegetable, with which he has to do, he 
has laid in a huge stock of the oil of 


gladness, and his face gleams with all 
the pride ofoccupying a palatial shop of 
gilded pillars and plate-glass, No. 

but I forget the number — RecENntT 
Srreer. He, moreover, delights in 
paradox; it being his pleasure to say, 
that while he occupies a better, he still 
occupies the same; and that, although 
he lives in Regent Street, he still lives 
in Swallow Street,— Regent Street hav- 
ing, with an admirable voracity, swal- 
lowed up the Swallow Street in which 
he did —and in which he consequently 
still does —ahide. 

Not greater wonders have been ef- 
fected by the hey-presto slap of Harle- 
quin’s wand than the last twenty years 
have brought forth in a metropolis 
which, for centuries before, had main- 
tained pretty much the same character, 
although ever increasing in mere ex- 
tent. Butstill,as [ wandered the other 
day, after lung absence, among its glit- 
tering shop fronts and Corinthian gaie- 
ties, I felt that there was a sort ofa 
mushroom sauciness about it all, and 
was determined not to be put down by 
the impertinent look of mere architect- 
ural dandyism. ‘ Come, come,” said 
I, “ none of your fine airs. I knew 
you, Sir London, when St. Paul’s and 
Westminster Abbey were your chiefest 
boasts; and though my line of life 
should ¢ stretch out to the crack of 
doom,’ I suspect I shall never find 
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you with any thing to be more proud 
of. I’m by no means sure that I like 


you the better for having got rid of the ° 


beasts in the Tower. The shield of 
England should have preserved the 
lions, at all events. As to the transla- 
tion of Exeter "Change into Exeter 
Hall, I doubt whether the roarings and 
yellings, political and musical, with 
which the latter now so frequently 
echoes, are a whit more admirable than 
the roarings and yellings bestial which, 
about feeding time, used to issue from 
the former.” 

Again I say, “ None of your airs. I 
knew you when Portland Place was 
your only good street, and it is your 
best still; when Carlton House was 
standing, and it had been all the better 
had it stood still; when old Bucking- 
ham House pretended to /ess than it 
possessed, ere the new gimcrack rose to 
pretend to more than it possesses. I 
knew you when the Thames was deeper, 
and the tide flowed higher,—in short, 
when I knew you first, you were the 
first of cities, and you’re no better than 
that now: so none o’ your airs!” 

Such was my address the other day 
to old London itself; though, between 
ourselves, I mean nothing in disparage- 
ment of her modern splendours, which, 
after all, are rather underrated by John 
Bull than made too much of. What- 
ever the particular failures may be, the 
advance of aggregate success is trium- 
phant, whether we regard it in con- 
nexion with the colossal movements of 
the engineer, the practical elegancies of 
the architect, the spirit of the fine arts, 
or the regenerated soul of the drama. 

The great things of London in 1839 
are her railroads, her street improve- 
ments, and Covent Garden Theatre, 
which has become, in fact, the great 
national gallery of poetry and art. 

And, first, the railroads. 

When we arrived by the Blue-Bottle 
coach at the Basingstoke station, forty 
or fifty miles from the metropolis, there 
was an intuitive sense of being already 
at our journey’s end. We felt that we 
had virtually arrived in London, and that 
all remaining to do was simply to get 
into an omnibus, and give up the time 
of an ordinary hackney coach fare, in 
proceeding to Piccadilly. 

The influence of the scene upon 
a noviciate observer is ferociously 
impressive. First, a string of horse- 
less coaches, like the line of kings 
in Macbeth’s vision, glided with 
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phantom smoothness by me, propelled 
by the magic touch of a material imp 
of Vulcan, to take their places in the 
train; meanwhile, under a shed at 
a short distance, were certain other 
imps, harnessing, or otherwise prepar- 
ing the fiery dragon that was to carry 
us off. Then forth the monster came! 
a hideous thing, with a double body 
like a wasp! with a whistle as loud as 
the screech of a tormented elephant ; 
spitting fire and spouting smoke, and 
looking more like an enraged demon of 
Vesuvius vomiting destruction than a 
docile devil subdued to the service of 
man! It began by shewing offa series 
of gratuitous movements to and fro, 
answering to the gambols and curvet- 
tings of an impatient blood-horse, and 
then darted past all the coaches as 
though determined to run away from 
them. Anon, returning, the first coach 
in the train was hooked to his tail ; and 
the lengthy mass began to move a chain 
of one class, followed by a second, and 
the second by a third, like Fleet Street 
running after Ludgate Hill, and the 
Strand afier Fleet Street. To add to 
the effect of the scene, it was dark,—or, 
rather, “‘ darkness” made “ visible” by 
the lamps of the station-house, and the 
fire of the steam-carriage. 


“‘ Heavy and slow, 
Like the first drops ofa thunder-shower,” 


as Byron has it, were our first move- 
ments, and accompanied by a painfully 
deliberate kind of cough on the part of 
the engine, which appeared, to our un- 
initiated senses, to be sorely broken- 
winded. As we proceeded, however, 
the cough became quicker, and less 
perceptible, till, at length it lost its gut- 
tural character, and left us happy in the 
assurance that the demon’s lungs were 
not affected. They who have travelled 
in one of the carriages nearest the en- 
gine will know well how to recite the 
following :— 

“ Chkough !—ckough !—kough !— 
kouh !—kou !—ku !—ku! ku, kuku, 
kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku, kuku,” and 
away we go at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, with little to amuse us save 
the rapid alternation of milestones and 
policemen (who look like finger-posts), 
as thus,—10—policeman— 9—police- 
man — 8 — policeman —7— policeman 
—6—policeman—5—policeman—4— 
policeman -- 3-~a sleeping donkey on 
the rail, cut in two--2—-engine off the 
rail, blown to atoms—engineers hurled 
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out of danger into a horsepond —the 
first-class coaches crushed by the se- 
cond, and the second jammed up by 
the third, like Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, 
and the Strand, as aforesaid, all cram- 
med together in St. Paul’s Churchyard ! 
But this last is a mere chance—we will 
not say how likely; and therefore we 
will take up the train again at 3—po- 
liceman —- 2 — policeman — 1—police- 
man—a whistle! O, mercy! such a 
whistle! a shriek, rather; like that of 
a million “* mandrakes torn from out 
the earth!” Gentler--slower—mode- 
rate — slow — softly —stiller — still — 
Vauxhall Terminus. 

And now comes the most melan- 
choly part of the proceeding. After 
thirty miles an hour, a dead stop for as 
long a time as it would take you to go 
fifteen miles more; while your coach 
is worked by hand off the rail on the 
common ground again ; and two sorry 
jades of horses (instead of the four you 
left behind you at the other Terminus), 
witha still more sorry-looking, discarded 
hackney coachman, for a driver, con- 
duct you with tedious deliberation to 
the Bear in Piccadilly. This is as 
“ lame and impotent a conclusion” as 
ever the “ march of mind” and me- 
chanics has arrived at. It is, however, 
due to say, that I only speak from ex- 
perience of one coach and one rail- 
road, viz. the Blue Bottle Unicorn, 
and the Southampton line. Now, it 
really strikes me, that this must be in- 
stantly and imperatively reformed ; and 
I would at once suggest, that a set of 
balloons should be in readiness, all in- 
flated, and “ straining upon the start,” 
with patent, any-way-sailing wings, to 
waft you up—carry you over as the 
crow flies—and alight you, as the crow 
alights, upon a lead flat at the top of 
the hotel to which you are bound: and 
so much for railroads. 

Next, for London’s street improve- 
ments. They are, in truth, marvel- 
lous; but every thing goes to prove 
that Napoleon was right when he 
called us “a nation of shopkeepers.’’ 
Nor let us wince at an appellation 
which, after all, only signifies our com- 
mercial importance, and the wealth 
that is the consequence of our com- 
merce, and the power that is the con- 
sequence of our wealth, and the su- 
premacy that is the consequence of 
our power. London, then, we must 
admit (like Liverpool and Newcastle), 
shews that we are morally, physically, 
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politically, and architecturally, a nation 
of shopkeepers, The metropolitan 
palace of the monarch fails in com- 
parison with the shop ranges, which, 
externally, are as palatial as any thing 
in Geuoa. The club-houses are shops 
for the provision, we may not say of 
reasonably moderate dinners and wines, 
but of dinners and wines moderately 
reasonable. They are but splendid 
chop and coffee-houses after all; and 
Barry’s Traveller’s Club-house is better 
than any thing in gorgeous Venice, 
Venetian though it be. The National 
Gallery suffers more in comparison 
with the shop facades about, than in 
its proximity to St. Martin’s Church, 
which, with all its undoubted merits, 
is, nevertheless, undoubtedly over- 
rated. Fortnam and Mason sell 
pickles behind a piece of splendid 
(though somewhat mongrel) architec- 
ture, which the palatial Italians would 
be proud to attribute to i/ loro Pal- 
ladio; and when Morell shall have 
made an additional fortune by the sale 
of the Blue Friar Sauce (which I am 
saucy enough to aver will be the case), 
he will, doubtless, erect a palace, in 
honour of the brotherhood whose gas- 
tronomic accomplishments have en- 
abled him to achieve that achievement, 
and call it by the name of Casa Ply- 
mouthiana, or Plymouth House.” 
In Regent Street, we have Barclay and 
Son manifesting the “ palmy state” of 
spermaceti and the wax trade, and wax- 
ing fat in fortune (as we trust they are, 
because we know they ought to be) 
“ sub tegmine” —under the shade--of 
a couple of gilt palm-trees, which seem 
to derive their ever-freshening nourish- 
ment from a lucid, yet substantial, at- 
mosphere of plate glass. I only fear 
my quotation from Virgil rather inter 
feres with one I could desire to make 
from Talfourd, in illustration of a wax- 
chandler flourishing behind a plate- 
glass window, and of whom it may, at 
least with a little variation, be said— 
“ So his life hath flow’d 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and 
pure 
Alone are mirror’d; which, though shapes 
of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in 
light, 
And takes no shadow from them.” 


The appositeness of the above ex- 
quisite passage struck me very forcibly 
the other day, when I beheld a knot of 
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very questionable characters looking 
through the plate-glass windows of 
Everington’s shop in Ludgate Iill.* 
I only hope the author of Jon will for- 
give me for connecting our national 
poetry with the national policy of our 
London shopkeepers. But, “ shop- 
keepers” we proverbially are, by the 
shewing of our own common idiom. 
Ifa lawyer talks law ata conversazione, 
he is said to “smell of the shop;” 
when a clergyman finishes writing a 
sermon, he “ shuts up shop ;” and the 
Englishman who is too proud to avail 
himself of a lift by his shop, is very 
likely to prove himself worthy of 
Botany Bay by shop-lifting. 

Our shop streets always must be 
the handsomest, the gayest, the most 
attractive. Where the most splendid 
shops of the metropolis are, there are 
its most gorgeous equipages, its love- 
liest women, its smartest footmen. 
There are no parks or promenades in 
Europe that can compete with Regent 
Street, on a fine day, at a certain hour, 
when the beau monde come forth, not 
so much to buy what they truly re- 
quire, as to purchase the enjoyment 
of exhibiting self and all its para- 
phernalia at the various marts of fash- 
ion—or fashion’s houses of call. That 
which, in other countries, would be 
simply a lazy lounge, assumes, in Lon- 
don, the expression of business. Do 
we require a drive or walk for exer- 
cise, we “goa shopping.” The com- 
mercial genius of England is a fine 
lady, who has her drawing-room, and 
is “ at home” on all sunny afternoons, 
when every one who has money enough 
to purchase a yard of riband, or a 
strawberry ice, receives a ticket of in- 
vitation to attend. And then you be- 
hold a double file of belles seated on 
stools, before parallel counters ; and a 
single file of beaux in the intermediate 
avenue, sitting astride, and with their 
chins upon the high backs of the little 
chairs, rocking themselves into a habit 
of patience, and contemplating the toes 
of their boots, while their capricious 
mistresses keep on continually never 
making up their minds as to what they 
want. A culprit on a tread-mill has a 
certain straightforward duty to perform ; 
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but a shopman!—a shopman—with 
his unfoldings and foldings, his un- 
rollings and rollings, his upgettings 
and downgettings, his sidegoings and 
returnings — is, assuredly, a victim of 
far greater endurings; and is con- 
demned to a perpetual ever varying 
motion, which one would have thought 
the black monkeys, lately to be seen in 
the Zoological Gardens, would be 
competent to maintain. It will be re- 
membered that these active animals, 
by the use of their long tails as a third 
arm, were enabled to go through every 
possible movement, vertical, horizontal, 
and diagonal; and it may remain a 
matter of some surprise they should 
not have been, ere this, trained to the 
service of Howell and James’s esta- 
blishment. And so much for London 
shops. 

The next great matter to talk of, is 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

The play-house itself is much as it 
was when I first visited it more than 
twenty years ago, when the Kemble 
and the Siddons had departed, leaving 
Young, C. Kemble, and Miss O'Neill 
in the zenith of their combined glory. 
I remember going to see the tragedy of 
Jane Shore. Old Egerton strutted in 
the robes of Glo’ster; Young was 
Hastings ; Miss O’Neill, Jane Shore ; 
and all this was very delightful. But 
there was more than this; although 
when the play began, I was ignorant of 
it. Anactorappeared in adingy-looking 
brown suit, and received, on his en- 
trance, a slight greeting of applause, 
which I was at a loss to account for. 
The character entrusted to him was that 
of Dumont (or Shore’s husband in dis- 
guise), and the first notes of his voice 
fell upon my ear as the finest I had 
ever heard. I found, by looking at 
the play-bill, that the speaker was a 
Mr. Macready, who, as whispered me 
by a prophetic old gentleman close by, 
was gradually making his way through 
the almost preoccupied sympathies of 
the public, as, half concealed amid the 
sedges, flows the fountain stream to- 
wards the broad river bed, which it is 
destined subsequently to fill with its 
collected waters. The course of the 
play soon made me feel that there was 


* The “ calm depth ” of the shop, as seen through the magic crystal, was radiant 
with every thing ‘‘ beautiful and pure” in the way of maidens and mercery ; while the 
“ surface ” of the lucid medium still “ glided in light,” and “ took no shadow ” from 
the pickpocket “ shapes ” which hovered before it. 
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the mind to conceive, the feeling to 
embody, the judgment to correct, and 
the physical power to execute the great 
things which he has since accomplished. 
Glamis he was; Cawdor he became ; 
and he is now King, as it was “ pro- 
mised !” 

There were, till within some three 
years since, two “ great theatres,” as 
they were termed, in which (without 
disparagement to the individual talents 
of certain favourite actors) Shakspeare 
and the “ legitimate drama” were per- 
formed —after a fashion: that fashion 
being simply the practice of consider- 
ing the fame and attraction of some 
one tragedian, with whom even the 
fame of Shakspeare himself was not to 
interfere. So they took up the poet’s 
immortal ‘ stuff,” as a sort of splendid, 
but convertible material, in which they 
bedizened the chief actor, throwing the 
rags to the underlings. Shakspeare, 
seeing the Richard or the Tempest of 
his own texture so transmogrified, 
would have exclaimed, in the language 
of Petruchio, 
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«*Omercy, see what masking stuff is here ! 
Here’s snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, 
and slash !” 

All this, however, had Garrick’s pre- 
cedent, and Kemble’s sanction ; and it 
served the purpose of the celebrated 
Kean, with whom we trust the habit is 
gone for ever. We only wish the habit 
had gone without him. Had he been 
spared to us, Drury Lane Theatre 
might still have maintained the cha- 
racter of its old associations, and co- 
operated with Covent Garden in the 
elevation of the national drama to a 
pitch of critical and intellectual excel- 
lence, such as it has never before at- 
tained. Drury Lane Theatre, however, 
no longer exists, except in name. 
“Her majesty’s servants ” are now 
mere singers, fiddlers, wild beasts and 
their keepers ; while Shakspeare’s ser- 
vants are alone to be found in the 
household of Mr. Macready. 

In illustration of the distinctive tone 
of the opponent theatres — opponent, 
not rival—I subjoin a specimen of their 
respective play-bills : — 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, Tuesday, November 20th, 1838, 
Will be performed, the Play of the 
TEMPEST, 


FROM THE 


TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE. 


The Music selected from the Works of Purcert, Liniey, and Dr. Arne, 
and arranged by Mr. ‘I. Cooke. 
The Entre-Acts, from Corett. 


Previous to the Play, Weber's Overture to 
“THE RULER OF THE SPIRITS.” 


The Scenery painted by Mr. Marshall, Mr. Danson, and Assistants. 
The Machinery by Mr. Bradwell and Mr. Sloman. 


Alonco (King of Naples), Mr. Warde. 


Sebastian (his Brother), Mr. Diddear. 


Prospero (the rightful Duke of Milan), Mr. Macready. 
Antonio (his Brother, the usurping Duke of Milan), Mr. Phelps. 
Ferdinand (Son to the King of Naples), Mr. Anderson. 


Gonzalo, 7 
Adrian, j 
Francisco, 


Trinculo (a Jester), Mr. Harley. 


Lords, 


f Mr. Waldron. 
Mr. Bender. 


ls Mr. C.J. Smith, 
Caliban (a Savage and deformed Slave), Mr. G. Bennett. 


Stephano (a drunken Butler), Mr. Bartley. 


Miranda (Daughter to Prospero), Miss Helen Faucit. 
Ariel (an airy Spirit) Miss P. Horton. 
SPIRITS IN THE VISION. 


Iris, Mrs, Serle. 


Ceres, Miss P. Horton. 


Juno, Miss Rainforth. 


After which, the Farce of 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 


Sir Mark Chase, Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. Selboy ne, Mr. Roberts. 
Maria Darlington, 

Mrs, Selborne, Miss P. Horton. 


Gamekeeper, Mr. Bannister. 


Alfred Highflyer, Mr. Vining. 
Fixture, Mr. Meadows. 
- Miss Charles. 

Mrs. Fixture, Mrs. Humby. 


To conclude with the One-act Farce of the 
ORIGINAL. 


Characters as before. 
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FOURTH NIGHT OF THE NEW GRAND BALLET! 
One of the most successful Novelties ever produced ! 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 


Madlle. H. Exssxer. Mr. Ducrow. 
Mr. Van Ampurca, and his Lions anp Ticers! 


Owing to this great Attraction, the Free List (except the Public Press) is entirely 
suspended, 


This Evening, Wednesday, November 21st, 1838, 
Her Majesty’s Servants will perform (for the 4th time) a grand Fairy Ballet in Two 
Acts, entitled, 
THE SPIRIT OF AIR! 


The Overture and the whole of the Music composed by Mr. Eliason. 
The Dances and Ballet composed and produced by Mr. Gilbert. 


IMMORTALS, 
The Queen of the Genii, Miss Somerville. Eolin, Miss Hall. 

The North Wind, by Mr. Wieland (being its Fourth Appearance on any Stage), 
Azurine + (the Spirit of Air) - Mademoiselle Herminie Elsler. 
Attendant Sylphs — Misses J. Sutton and Taylor. 

Spirits of Air Mesdames Lane, Thomasin, Griffiths, Frood, Jeans, Hatton, &c. 
Sylphides — Mesdames Sutton, Hartley, Marsano, Chester, Vials, Gough, Fenton, 
Miller, E. Jones, Cook. 

Spirits of the Clouds—_ Mesdames James, L. Marshall, Simpson, Mott, S. Mott, 
Moggridge, Simmons, Young, &c. 

MORTALS. 

Thionville “ (a Peasant) - Mr. Gilbert. 

Benoite - (his Mother) - Madame Simon. 

Beaujen « (a Farmer) - Mr. Howell. 
Guillelmine - (his Daughter) - Madame Proche Giubilei, 
Cyrille, Master Marshall. Clemence, Miss Marshall. 
Musicians— Messrs. Boulanger, Blake, and Miss Cook. 

Norman Peasants— Messrs. Sutton, King, Wronski, Lake, Heath, Roffy, Harding, 
Barnett, Hartland. 

Norman Girls—Mesdames Ward, Jefferson, Panormo, Phelps, Hayes, Travers, 
Delly, Barnet, &c. 

The following is the order of the New Scenery, the Dances, and leading Incidents :— 
PALACE OF THE QUEEN OF THE GENII. 

Proposal for a trip to the earth —“ wanted, a travelling companion” — selection of a 
Mentor, who turns out to be a tormentor. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE NORTH WIND! 

All the ladies giving themselves plenty of airs —the North Wind giving himself but 
one — carriage propelled by air, steam not being yet introduced in the upper circles 
—a general “ blow out.” 

DEPARTURE FOR THE EARTH. 

A previous inquiry as to the definition of love —said to begin with a simper, and end 
with a sigh—a protective talisman—a rainbow drawing a pretty good long bow. 
INTERIOR OF THIONVILLE’S COTTAGE. 

Difference ofopinion between mother and son on the subject of matrimony—a “ Spirit 
of Light frightened at a fire— hole in the wall””—a new mode of entering a 
room—a party “in the clouds” execute 
A PAS DE LYRES. 


Interview between Air and Earth—the one asleep, the other “‘ wide awake ” —a report 
upon the subject proceeding from a group of lyres—mutual explanation, by means of 


A GRAND PAS DE DEUX. 
An attempt at a kiss foiled—effects of a puff on this occasion from the North Wind— 
Starlight called in to solve the mystery—proposal of marriage by no means acceptable. 
UNE VALSE NORMANDE! 


Much more so—a regular “ set-too”’ between the North Wind and a party of villagers 
—the breeze freshens—peasants unable to ward off the blows, 
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OPEN COUNTRY, AND OUTSIDE OF COTTAGE. 
A fallen star—a light air and a gale of wind playing at “ hide and seek ”—preparations 
for a village entertainment, commencing with 
A CHARACTERISTIC DANCE. 

General happiness, but individual misery — joy begins to reign, and the Wind begins 
to blow—the villagers keep their spirits up (having no spirits at hand to pour 
down) by performing 
A PAS GENERAL DE SABOTS. 

The whole party get a cold—a fight for a brandy bottle—one gentleman blown com- 


pletely into “the bowels of the land”—the v ery trees sh: king with apprehension, 
and a lady taking leaf of them in consequence. 


A FORTUNE-TELLER “‘ NO CONJURER!” 


A bottle of wine generally finds out the truth—“ in vino veritas” —a draught of drink 
getting the better of a draught of wind—“ the starring system” explained—a 
lover’s wings clipped, and ‘ the happy pair” introduced, by Cupid, into 
THE ABODE OF THE SPIRIT OF AIR! 


Plenty of belles, and a corresponding quantity of bows—proposal to “tie” the North 

Wind to an old woman indignantly rejected, the said Wind fearful of having the worst 

of it—a change in the young lady’s situation, and at the same time in her mother’s 
cottage. 


GRAND TABLEAU AND FINALE! 


¢% Books of the Ballet to be had in the Theatre, price Tenpence. 


After which, the Petite Comedy of 
MORE BLUNDERS THAN ONE. 
Old Melbourne, Mr. Hughes. Young Melbourne, Mr. Brindal. Trap, Mr. M‘Tan. 


Larry Hoolagan (his first appearance), Mr. Sloan. 
Louisa Lovemore, Miss Fitzwalter. Susan, Mrs. C. Jones. 
Letty, Miss Somerville. Jenny, Miss Barnett. 


To conclude with (27th time) a Grand Chivalric Entertainment, in ‘Two Acts, entitled 
CHARLEMAGNE! 
Charlemagne (Emperor of the Franks), Mr. King. 
Roland, - Mr. Baker. Ganalon, - Mr. Brindg!. 
Marsila (the Moor of Saragossa) Mr. H. Wallack. 
Hamet (a Captive, in Sir Roland’ s Service), Mr. Ducrow. 
Sadi (his younger Brother, Page to Sir Roland), Master Ducrow. 
Bertram, Mr. M‘Tan. Gaston, Mr. Howell. Andrel, Mr. Compton. 
The Lady Xarifa, Miss Fitzwalter. Blanche, Miss Forde. 
CASTLE AND FORTRESS OF CLERMONT, THE TERRACE OF THE CASTLE. 
THE TROOPER’s SMITHY. 
Court-Yarp or THE CastLe, in which takes place the Pastimes of the Pertop, 
GRAND ENTREE OF CHARLEMAGNE ! 
A PASS ON THE PYRENEES. 
Torrent of Andorra. The Gate of the Tower. 
FALL OF CASTLE MAURA 
FETE OF THE FOREST! 
Given in honour of the Victory of Charlemagne, in which 
MR. VAN AMBURGI 
Will exhibit a series of Extraordinary Performances with 
THE WHOLE OF HIS TRAINED ANIMALS! 


Now, inasmuch as we are bound to Shakspearian manager, we beg leave 
believe that the manager of “her ma- to suggest that Mr. Macready would 
jesty’s servants” knows better how to have done more wisely in promulgating 
manage her majesty’s subjects than the the following : — 
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TENTH NIGHT OF THE NEW GRAND TRAGI-COMIC OPERATIC DRAMA! 
The most successful Novelty ever produced ! ! 


ee 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


Mr. SHAKSPEARE. Mr. Macreapy, and his Tounper and Licutntinc ! 


This Evening, Wednesday, November 21st, 1838, 
Will be performed (for the 10th time), a grand Drama of Poetry, Song, and 
Enchantment, “entitled 
THE TEMPEST; or, THE MERCIFUL MAGICIAN! 
Overture to “ Tue Rutger or Tue Spirits,” by Weber; and the rest of the Music by 
Purcell, Linley, Dr. Arne, and Corelli. 
The Scenery by Stanfield, R.A., and Mr. Marshall, and Mr. Danson. 
The Machinery by Messrs. Bradwell and Sloman. 
Alonzo (King of Naples), Mr. Warde. Sebastian (his Brother), Mr. Diddear, 
‘Prospero (the rightful Duke of Milan), Mr. Macready. 
Antonio (his Brother, the usurping Duke of Milan), Mr. Phelps. 
Ferdinand (Son to the King of Naples), Mr. Anderson. 
Gonzalo, ) Mr. Waldron. 
Adrian, > Lords, - Mr. Bender. 
Francisco, J (Mr. C. J. Smith. 
Caliban (a Savage and deformed Slave), Mr. G. Bennett, 
(whose terrific appearance has been acknowledged, by the shrinking of the most 
courageous, and the shrieks of the timid.) 
Trinculo (a Jester), Mr. Harley. Stephano (a drunken Butler), Mr. Bartley. 
Miranda ( Daughter to Prospero), Miss H. Faucit. 
Ariel (an airy Spirit), Miss P. Horton (being its 10th Appearance below the Clouds). 
SPIRITS IN THE VISION. 

Tris, Mrs. Serle. Ceres, Miss P. Norton. Juno, Miss Rainforth., 
The Winds, under the superintendence of the A2ronauts of the great Nassau Balloon. 
The Waves, under the management of the United Metropolitan Water Company. 
‘The Thunder and I aightning, by il Sig. Jupiterio Tonante. 

Imps, by il Sig. Diavolo Antonio and Family. 

The following is the order of the Scenery, and leading Incidents :— 

COAST OF THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

Approach of the Neapolitan Fleet—the king’s ship too fleet for the others, which last, 
on the getting up of the storm, get off to sea. 

STORM AT SEA! WITH ALL THE PHENOMENA OF AN AGITATED ocrAN!! 

The King's Ship is Wrecked ! !! 

THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, 

“ Where the rocks of coral grow ”—Miranda’s distress, and Prospero’s consolation, 

A SHOOTING STAR, AND ARIEL’S APPEARANCE. 

The cavern groans; and lo! the issue, 

CALIBAN THE MONSTER!! 

A match for the Bonassus, but not for Prospero—enter Ferdinand—love at first sight 
—rather a grumpy papa. 

ANOTHER PART OF THE ISLAND. 

Gorgeous scene.“ all foizon, all abundance” —home of “‘ the golden age ”—~treasonous 
murder intercepted— Awake, awake !” 

FURTHER UP THE COUNTRY. 

Fearful combination of man and monster, with two heads and four legs—a drunken 
butler, and a keg of spirits ! 

BEFORE PROSPERO’S CELL, 
Fire wood and match making. 
ANOTHER PART OF THE ISLAND. 
Three tipsy ones, and a “ tricksy”’ one—the “‘ lie direct.’ 
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ANOTHER PART OF THE ISLAND 
Solemn and strange music!— a phantom banquet !”—who would think that there 


were mountaineers, dew-lapped like bulls, whose throats had hanging to them wallets 
of flesh? or that there were such men whose heads stood in their breasts ?” 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 


BEFORE PROSPERO’S CELL. 
Compensation for punishment, if marriage be one. 


—There’s 


HYMENZAL MASQUE. 
Approach of Iris in a rainbow—of Ceres—and of Juno, peacock.~drawn—hymeneal 
song. 
‘A MOST MAJESTIC VISTON ! !” 
** And harmonious charmingly.” 

DANCE OP NYMPHS AND REAPERS. 
Where are they ?1—Gone !—Even as shall vanish the 
CLOUD-CAPPED TOWERS ! 

THE 
GORGEOUS PALACES ! 
THE 
SOLEMN TEMPLES! 
THE 
GREAT GLOBE ITSELF !! 


Glistering apparel on a clothes-line is a temptation to “‘ steal by line and level ”—but 
unless you can also “ steal off,” you may chance to be hunted by 


A PACK OF GOBLINS!! 
BEFORE THE CELL OF PROSPERO! 
The project gathers to a head—that is, the tail of the plot is beginning to shew itself ; 


and the play ‘resolves itself into a game of chess, which ends without a check-mate— 
the lovers are to be joined in wedlock, and Ariel flies to join “ the elements.” 


EPILOGUE, BY PROSPERO, 


But I have really to beg Mr. Mac- 
ready’s most indulgent pardon for hav- 
ing mixed up his name with the fore- 
going trash; and I proceed to make 
what poor amends | can, by paying 
iny best tribute to the true majesty of 
the national drama, as it now sits en- 
throned in all its intellectual dignity 
and regal state at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Now may the eye and ear 
of experienced criticism revel in de- 
lights, which, it has been fancied, 
could only be enjoyed by the suscepti- 
bility of inexperienced boyhood. A 
play, to an intelligent child, has always 
been the supremest of pleasures: but, 
with growing manhood, the illusion 
loses its illusiveness ; and, unless things 
can be accomplished as they now are at 
Covent Garden Theatre, we feel that a 
play, and particularly a play of Shak- 
speare’s, is a matter rather endured 
than truly enjoyed by matured judg- 
meuts. We have, before now, been 
frequently at the theatre for the sake 
of Kean, Young, Kemble, Macready, 
and O'Neill: but when, undid now, for 
the sake of Shakspeare? When, until 


now, has Shakspeare been the end, and 
not the means? When, until now, has 
THE TEXT OF SHAKSPEARE been the 
great “lion” of the playbill —the 
Van Ampurcn of the attraction ? 
When, until now, has a reverential 
regard for the great poet’s full intent 
and meaning (even to the minutest 
particulars to be only induced from 
THE TEXT) been allowed to supersede 
all other regards? When, before, has 
fortune been risked, health sacrificed, 
domestic comfort forfeited, and all for 
the honour of a national drama, 
hitherto too highly honoured in hav- 
ing Shakspeare at its head? When, 
until now,*has a theatrical manager, 
in spite of the ‘* whips and scorns of 
time,” the insolence of opponent igno- 
rance, and ‘the spurns of the un- 
worthy,” maintained the “ native hue 
of his resolution, wn-sicklied by the 
pale cast of thought,” and preserved 
in the strong “ current ” of determined 
“action,” an “ enterprise” of such 
“ creat pith and moment?” 

A former season, and several other 
successful revivals, had paved the way 
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for the triumph which I had the plea- 
sure of first beholding, in the produc- 
tion of the play of the Tempest. 
Shakspeare’s Tempest was indeed a 
theatrical novelty; and the playbill 
promised no more. But, oh! how rich 
the consummation ! There was but one 
thing wanting: Shakspeare should have 
been there himself. When Macready 
was called for at the end of the per- 
formance, our imagination saw the 
poet’s ghost crowning him with laurels. 
Perhaps, it would be well, if critics 
were more frequently to speak through 
the medium of a mere report as to the 
feelings and conduct exhibited by an 
audience. 

First, then, the curtain rose to a pit 
literally crammed, and boxes overflow- 
ing ; but this is a fact chiefly creditable 
to the audience itself. The manifesta- 
tion of a willingness on the part of the 
public to appreciate the exertions of 
such a man as Macready, is simply a 
duty which it were culpable to neglect ; 
and as it is a duty now amply fulfilled, 
we will not reflect upon its having been, 
until now, barely rendered. For the 
same reason, the remarkable attention 
and the intelligent respect paid to the 
entire performance, were no more than 
the evidences we should expect of the 
highly reputable character of Shak- 
speare’s countrymen. 

There was, however, much more than 
this negative testimony to the merits of 
the entertainment. There was the proof 
of a critical acumen on the part of the 
audience —of a rational enthusiasm, 
which would have scorned the snare of 
claptrap as impotent and insulting ; 
but which greeted the exhibition of 
truthful beauty, as the richest compli- 
ment which could be paid to a refined 
and susceptible public. There was a 
reciprocity between the stage and the 
auditory, such as later days have rarely 
manifested. There was no “ starring ” 
on the boards, no partisanship in the 
pit. The artist, the actors, and the 
machinist, co-operated to ‘produce a 
perfect whole,— acknowledged as such 
by the spectators. We narrowly watch- 
ed, not only Prospero, and his “ tricksy 
spirit” in the person of Miss P. Horton, 
but also the due developement of the 
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characters apportioned to Messrs. Ward, 
Phelps, Diddear, Bartley, Harley, Miss 
Helen Faucit, and Mr. G. Bennett ; 
nor was there one of them on whom 
eulogy might not be bestowed. Mr. 
Phelps brought out one or two features 
of the part entrusted to him with great 
feeling and skill ; and Bennett’s Caliban 
was monstrously good. The aim, how- 
ever, of each, was exactly to fill his 
appointed place, with a scrupulous re- 
gard to the effect of the whole ; and the 
efforts of each were appreciated. Then 
there was the singing of Miss P. Hor- 
ton (who gave ** Where the bee sucks” 
more like a spirit than a singer). And, 
in legitimate connexion with all this, 
was the music of a most efficient or- 
chestra, and a display of scenery, more 
magical in its illusion than was ever 
before exhibited. To represent the first 
scene of the Tempest, as Shakspeare 
gives it, is an effort which even Mac- 
ready has not yet dared ; but, seeing 
what he has done, we scarcely know 
how to limit our estimate of his abi- 
lities. Meantime, we are well content 
with the view of “a ship at sea,” 
instead of “ ona shipatsea.”” We have 
seen the wreck of aship ; and can truly 
say, the fresh memory of the real horror 
was only the more favourable to the 
truthful semblance of the fearful 
“mockery ” before us. We posi- 
tively “ suffered with those whom we 
saw suffer.”” We shuddered as the 
“ noble vessel” struck, and was 
“ dashed to pieces” on the rock! 
It was necessary that the knowledge 
of its being illusion should “ step be- 
tween us and our frighted souls.” 

When such things are brought to 
aid, and not to supersede, the real 
theme— when, in fact, the fine arts 
and the arts mechanical are honour- 
ably engaged as allies in fealty to the 
poet of the drama, they become as im- 
portant in themselves, as were the bat- 
talions who wrought out the fame of 
the hero of Waterloo; and, in that 
same spirit of admiration with which 
we gratefully hail any other one who 
benefits his country, we exclaim, 
** Tail, and farewell!” to the manager 
of Covent Garden Theatre. 


Locke, B. f. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAVELLER IN THE ALPS. 
No. II.* 


Tue first inquiry which I made on my 
arrival at Madame Bock’s, at the 
ancient Poste, on the Cenis, was for 
my former guide, Ettienne Mastrallet ; 
and I desired that a man should be 
sent to seek him at the Hospice. An 
answer was quickly returned, that he 
was busy saving hay on the pasturages 
of the Roche Melon. The messenger 
tried hard to induce me to engage 
him, but I insisted that some person 
should be sent to Novalese, certain that 
Ettienne would leave his hay to come 
to me; and he who had been my mes- 
senger to the Llospice, at length, under- 
took to go at three o’clock the follow- 
ing morning, and bring him prepared 
to accompany me to Salbertrand. 

My guide from St. Maurice, Philip 
Mayat, started early to return to the 
Tarentaise, and, as I had recommended, 
by the Vanoise, as a shorter route, and 
to add to his local information. 

Ettienne had not arrived at ten 
o'clock. He had slept in the moun- 
tain, and one of his children had been 
sent from Novalese for him. If he 
had arrived thus late, the day was too 
far advanced for our journey to Sal- 
bertrand; I therefore decided upon 
visiting the lake which had been de- 
scribed to me as existing at the base 
of the glaciers of La Ronche. Its 
situation was pointed out, so that I 
could not err in finding it, and I had 
not forgotten the directions given to 
me last year by the “Jack of all 
trades,” then in the service of Madame 
Bock, but now no longer her retainer. 

The ascent lay directly up the pas- 
turages, between the post-house and 
the Hospice; and as I rose, the moun- 
tains of the Bard, the Vallon, and the 
Ambin, appeared to rise above each 
other in alpine magnificence, and to 
such an effect as this the author must 
have alluded in the line, 


—— ‘“ Where Alps o’er Alps arise.” 


The plain of the Mont Cenis soon 
lay below me, like a map, with its 
lake; the clusters of houses at the 


Poste, the Hospice, and Caserne, and 
the Grand Croix; the white line of 
road, through the plain, dotted with 
the houses of refuge, appeared to sink 





* This Selection continues the journey made in No, I, 


deeper and deeper, until the largest 
mass in the scene, which man had 
produced —the Hospice — became in- 
distinguishable in detail. Waggons on 
the road were black spots, whose mo- 
tion could not be seen, though their 
progress might be marked ; and men, 
scarcely distinguishable, seemed specks 
without form, whose changes of place, 
in relation to certain objects, were 
alone perceptible. No action was to 
be seen of arms or legs, and a change 
of situation alone marked their vitality 
or that they had moved. 

At this height, I passed over the 
brow of the mountain, lost sight of the 
plain, entered upon a pasturage, nearly 
level, at the base of the Alp and 
chalets of La Ronche, and advanced 
towards the glacier. At the extremity 
of the pasturage, the path rose steeply 
among rocks, and became difficult. 
But here the Flora of Mont Cenis had 
strewn, with extraordinary profusion, 
plants and flowers of great beauty and 
fragrance. Many were new to me, 
and my attention was every moment 
arrested and drawn to these beautiful 
objects, which are found only in such 
an alpine wilderness. 

I had expected, that, immediately 
beyond the rocks, I should have reach- 
ed the basin of the lake; the forms of 
the proximate mountains left no doubt 
of it: yet it seemed to be as far off as 
ever; the glacier was still before me, 
which I had scarcely appeared to have 
approached. 

Crossing another, but a scanty and 
sterile pasturage, I ascended towards a 
stream, which evidently came from the 
glacier, and began to climb on the side 
of its course. This was, if not the 
shortest, the most certain way; but it 
was often bound by precipices difficult 
to pass, and I began to tire, with “ de- 
ferred hope.” When I rested, the 
deep feeling of solitude was oppressive : 
it was so utterly silent, that I heard 
my pulse beat. Two or three times 
only this silence was broken by the 
whistle of marmots, whose burrows 
were numerous around me; and once 
L heard the distant shout of the berg- 
ers in the chilets on the mountain side, 
but I looked in vain to distinguish 
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them. As I rose, the sound of my 
baton ferrée came sharp and sudden 
upon the ear, as it struck the rocks, 
over which I climbed. After crossing 
some knotty and boggy ground, a steep 
talus of mountain débris seemed to be 
my last barrier, the ascent up this 
loose and wet slope was very fatiguing, 
and so long, that 1 had no doubt but that 
I had risen high above the lake, and 
should have to descend to it. I tried, 
therefore, to flank it, and at length reach- 
ed the precipices of a ravine, through 
which a torrent fell, and foamed from 
rock to’rock; but on looking up, the 
water seemed to be poured from the 
sky into this mountain-channel. I 
was, therefore, still below the lake; 
and, making another effort, surmount- 
ed, and saw where a lake might have 
been, and propably always is, in the 
spring ; but the basin was now dry, 
and the only water was that which 
streamed down, submelted from the 
glacier du Ronche, which ran ina quiet 
stream across the bed of the lake, to 
fall over the rocks into the ravine 
below. I reached the glacier, and 
rested, in a state of feeling which I 
cannot describe, upon finding myself 
so entirely alone amidst such a sublime- 
ly desolate scene. I was too warm 
from my exertions in getting there, to 
remain long, and I began my descent 
by a better path, which it is always, 
in mountain excursions, easier to dis- 
cover in that direction, than in ascend- 
ing, for a path or track may be seen, 
and pursued, looking down, but in 
climbing, the path, at twenty steps 
distance, is above the head of the tra- 
veller, and, in mountain-courses, is 
° generally unseen. I followed the tor- 
rent, making such deviations only as I 
could foresee would be advantageous. 
The mountains beyond the plain of 
the Mont Cenis were clearer of clouds 
than on my ascent, and the amphi- 
theatre offered to my view was glo- 
rious. The most striking feature was 
the mountain of Bard, with its glaciers, 
the Roches Rouges, and basin of the Lac 
Blanc. Beyond these, were the lofty 
peaks of the Vallon and the Ambin. 
When I returned to the brow, where I 
had lost sight of the plain, the view of 
the lake of Mont Cenis burst suddenly 
upon me, with the effect of the appear- 
ance of the lake of Zug from the brow 
of the Rigi. 

When I returned to the inn, I found 
that Ettienne had arrived. I had been 
absent from Madame Bock’s three 
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hours and a half; and they were 
scarcely inclined to believe that I had 
reached the glacier. This excursion in 
the heat of the day induced me to 
adopt the advice of Ettienne, to change 
my dress, and rest on the bed for an 
hour—a luxury which entirely refresh- 
ed me. 

It was too late, or I was too lazy to 
walk down to the Hospice, even with 
a trout supper before my hopes. Don 
Michael had left the establishment, 
and descended to Susa; and Bonjean 
had not this year visited the mountain. 
I packed my trunk, to be sent on by 
diligence to Turin, reserving the small- 
est wardrobe possible for an excursion 
of four or five days, and retived, mid 
the well-grounded hope of a fine morn- 
ing, with orders to be called at four 
o'clock. 

Ettienne was punctual, and, after 
taking some coffee, we left the plain, 
at five o’clock. I was divided be- 
tween reaching the Lac Noir by a wild 
and higher path, and the pass by the 
Little Mont Cenis; the sky, however, 
was clear, every peak unshrouded, and 
as the route of the Vaudois was the 
object of my journey, I decided upon 
the latter, and followed my old path. 
The mountains were unveiled, which I 
now found had been concealed from 
ine, by clouds, on my former visit. The 
morning was bright and beautiful: we 
descended by the lake, skirted its 
western borders, and mounted the rich 
pasturages, enamelled and perfumed 
by thousands of the most beautiful and 
fragrant flowers; and as we rose high 
enough towards the Col, I was sur- 
prised to see how much had been con- 
cealed last year across the Val d’Am- 
bin, which sweeps down to Bramant. 
Peaks and glaciers bounded the oppo- 
site side, and the lofty Ambin, with its 
long crest of glaciers, terminating in 
the lofty and apparently inaccessible 
peak, upon which we saw distinctly 
the obelisk which was built for one of 
the points of triangulation, by the Aus- 
trian and Piedmontese engineers, in 
their celebrated survey in 1 821, 1822, 
and 1823. Looking, from the rocks 
over which we climbed, up the 
Coombe d’Ambin, which was opposite 
to, but far below us, a scene of sterility 
and utter desolation, scarcely to be 
matched in the Alps, was offered to 
our view. It was bounded at the 
head of the valley by the glaciers of 
Rochemolle, over which lay a dan- 
gerous path to Salbertrand, as well as 
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another, to the right, to Bardoneche, 
formerly mentioned. When we were 
pursuing our course by the pasturages 
of Savines, and our view was confined 
by the rocks and talus on the sides of 
the valley, we were too much inclosed 
to see more than the objects close 
upon us, and the cloudless sky left 
nothing to the imagination. A cloud 
would have been a luxury, to intercept 
the fervid rays of the sun. Rising, 
however, from this glen, towards the 
Lac Noir, Ettienne pointed out to me 
the path by which we should have 
reached the same point, by a shorter 
but more difficult course, if we had 
left the Col de Petit Mont Cenis on 
our right, ascended by the torrent of 
the Jassets, to the Lacs Noir and 
Blanc, at the foot of the glaciers of the 
Bard, and thus crossed the mountain 
by a more direct course from the post 
house, and I now felt some regret that 
I did not adopt that path. One of the 
views to illustrate the passage of the 
Waldenses, by the summit of the Little 
Mont Cenis, would, however, in that 
case, have wanted the range of moun- 
tains beyond the Col. 

We skirted the Lac Noir, and arrived 
at that point on the Clairée, where we 
had been advised, by a passing tra- 
veller, on a former occasion, carefully 
to keep on the left. Now Ettienne 
led the way over some rocks to the 
right, in a direction which gave little 
promise of our being able to pro- 
ceed in that course. We soon, how- 
ever, reached a crest, whence we looked 
down into a deep valley, through 
which one of the torrents from the 
glaciers of the Ambin pursued a rather 
quiet course, before it began its head- 
long descents into the valley of Clairée. 

We descended nearly halfway down 
towards the torrent, when we found a 
convenient place of rest, below a bed 
of snow, which we had traversed, and 
near another into which a bottle of 
wine was thrust to cool—a rather slow 
operation, which we were not very im- 
patient about, for a walk of five hours 
made us enjoy rest as well as refresh- 
ment; and whilst [ unpacked Et- 
tienne’s wallet for the good things pro- 
vided by Madame Bock, he, in return- 
ing from the snow into which he had 
thrust the bottle, gathered a large 
handful of heartsease, with which the 
otherwise sterile slope was covered. 
They were as large as the prize spe- 
cimens shewn in England, various in 
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colour, and ofa fragrance unmatched. 
How little is known of the luxuriance 
with which Nature strews her unseen 
beauties in the untrodden paths and 
inaccessible acclivities of the Alps! 
Here was a spot to dine and rest in! 
The torrent was too deep below for its 
sound to reach us. Snows were above, 
beneath, around us. On ourright rose 
the vast mass of the Ambin, its glaciers 
streaming into every rift in its sides; 
below us, lay our course across the 
torrent; and on the other side, the 
perpendicular face of a mountain, 
where, though we could trace no path, 
Ettienne said we must climb. le- 
freshment, for this labour, in prospect, 
was necessary ; in the Salle ad Manger 
we had chosen—a Goshen in this wil- 
derness. We began our attack upon 
hard-boiled eggs, and Madame Bock’s 
favourite provision for travellers, a 
gigot of alpine mutton, but with such 
an excess of garlic in it, that it was 
like “ the Irish apple tart, all quince ;” 
and though I had no idea of a soirée 
before my eyes, I could not be driven 
even by hunger to eat it. I would have 
readily relinquished all to Ettienne; 
he was, however, forbidden by the 
rules of the convent to “eat mutton 
cold” on a Friday. This made the 
eggs, for two, rather a short allow- 
ance; but the gigot was not wasted, 
Ettienne had a dispensation for Satur- 
days, and the mutton would keep. 
Our wine frappe was perfect for 
thirsty bibbers. After this repast, and 
the rest of nearly half an hour, we 
started for the Col de Touilles. The 
descent to the torrent was steep and 
difficult over the loose earth, wet from 
the melting snow ; but where, at each 
step, we crushed heartsease, gentianella, 
and a hundred other alpine flowers. 
At length, we reached the banks of the 
stream ; it was too wide to leap with- 
out the aid of an alpenstoc. I had 
one; and ata narrow point, in two or 
three springs, I crossed it. Ettienne, 
who had only a short and, for such 
purpose, useless stick, sought up and 
down the stream a spot where he could 
get over; he at length, far up, found a 
ford, and soon recovered the time lost, 
for the sturdy mountaineer, seeing the 
course which I had taken, struck up 
the rocks, and overtook, by getting 
above me. Here the climbing became 
excessively steep, and soon carried us 
out on the mountain-side, which over- 
hung the deep valley of the Clairte, or 
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Jaillon. Short zigzags carried us still 
up the precipice. Leaning towards 
the mountain-side, holding on, and 
turning cautiously round the angles of 
the path, it was only when I at last 
reached a resting place, where Ettienne 
had seated himself, that I was sensible 
of the height we had attained, or the 
sublimity of the scene which it had 
opened tous. So steep was the moun- 
tain-side against which we rested, that 
we could not see its slope ten feet 
below us; but immediately beyond 
lay the first pasturage which we had 
last year reached, below the Col de 
Clairce. We were now nearly two 
thousand feet above it. Close to us 
was the enormous and black mass of 
the Mont Bard, at the head of the 
range of mountains which divide the 
valleys of Jaillon and Novalese; on 
the other side of the latter, rose the 
magnificent Roche Melon; and beyond 
we saw the plains of Piedmont spread 
out like a map, and the course of the 
Doire, like a thread of silver, through the 
Coombe of Susa, to Turin. So few 
opportunities occur of visiting great 
elevations, and looking down, and so 
little practice has the eye in such 
places, that a scene like the present, 
which offers vast and distant objects 
below, instead of level with that organ, 
appear to be more immediately beneath 
the observer than he can understand, 
or reconcile with the fact. Objects 
thirty or forty miles distant seem to be 
under him: his general observations 
are made on the level, or looking up: 
this practice in the latter enables him 
to conceive their distance and mag- 
nitude, but his eye, uneducated in 
looking down, is deceived in both. 
The lake of Geneva has been de- 
scribed by every one who has attained 
the summit of Mont Blanc, though 
nearly fifty miles distant, as appearing 
at his feet. All who have enjoyed the 
scene from the Righi, have scarcely 
doubted that they could throw a stone 
into the lake of Zug, yet a cannon 
ball would hardly reach it. Whilst 
looking upon those scenes, there is a 
sense of security felt in the immediate 
spot rested upon ; but this was scarcely 
the case when we were leaning rather 
than sitting, on the mountain-side, and 
with our heels pressed against a stone, 
or buried in the shallow soil, the toe 
cutting against objects thousands of 
feet below and beyond it, and with the 
full conviction that it would be im- 
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possible to recover froma slip. Such 
a vast view, seen from such a situation, 
has the sublime emotion it excites, in- 
creased to a degree inconceivable to 
those who have never received the im- 
pression, or felt the excitement. 

On looking up we had still a fearful 
height to attain, but not a quarter of 
what we had to climb was yet visible. 
Still we scrambled up, trusting much 
to our hands, keeping our faces to the 
mountain, and only turning round in 
spots of comparative safety. Near the 
top, however, the stones appeared as if 
the grasp of the hand, or the pressure 
of the foot, would displace them. We 
did not venture to detach and roll any 
down, least the flocks or the shepherds 
in the pasturage below might suffer for 
our folly. At length we escaped from 
the difficulties, and stepped out firmly 
upon the highest pasturages ; the glorious 
view took a wider range, a basin, the 
Coombe of Touilles, lay below us, 
bounded on the other side by the 
Quatre Dents, and a range of moun- 
tains, which closed the head of the 
basin on our right, by the Col de Val- 
lon. Over the opposite range appeared 
the mountains which formed the south- 
eastern boundary of the valley of 
Exilles, and divided it from the valley 
of Perouse. Along this range the Mont 
Albergan, above Fenestrelles, in the 
Val Clusone, and the Chaberton, above 
Cesanne, in the valley of Exilles, were 
conspicuous objects, each crowned with 
obelisks, employed in the recent trian- 
gulation. A snowy chain was seen 
still beyond these, even to the moun- 
tains which bound the valleys of the 
Waldenses; and if the weather, at the 
time of their march, had been clear, 
the first view of the mountains, and the 
emotions it excited, would have taken 
place here. ‘This view over the valley 
of Touilles, was an extension of the 
view previously enjoyed ; as we rose 
the Coombe of Susa appeared to sink 
more immediately under us, and the 
basin at the head of the Clairée, which 
I observed last year to form and con- 
dense clouds, and present the appear- 
ance of a caldron, had again, though 
the sky was bright and clear above us, 
commenced its incantations. 

Just as we were stepping from the 
last difficulty of our ascent, upon the 
safe summit, a chasseur so suddenly 
presented himself from behind a rock, 
as to startle us--he had been unsuc- 
cessful. After some conversation, and 
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a little present to increase his stock of 
ammunition, he scrambled away to- 
wards the Glaciers peuibles. Ina few 
minutes we heard the report ofhis gun. 
As we afterwards, during the day, saw 
several ptarmigan in this mountain, he 
had probably fired at one of these 
birds, or at an unlucky marmot. 

Our course lay along the mountain- 
side, the base of the Mont d’Ambin, 
on a sort of terrace above the basin or 
valley of Touilles; sometimes over 
vast platforms of rock, exposed and 
herbless, at others sinking deep into 
the crues or furrows of the mountain- 
side, the rude channels cut by the tor- 
rents melted from the glaciers far above 
us. These were sometimes passed with 
extreme difficulty, and it was only when 
we got out again, upon points com- 
manding the valley and surrounding 
cols, that we were certain of our 
course. Ettienne often paused as if 
undecided, and at length pointed out, 
directly across the valley, a course 
which led over the mountains on the 
other side, which he said was the 
easiest but the longest course to Sal- 
bertrand. 

Knowing where the village lay, the 
course over the Col de Grand Vallon 
was evidently the most direct, and 
we pursued it. Across the valley he 
pointed out what I had inquired after, 
—the situation of an extraordinary tun- 
nel cut through the mountain ; he said 
we should arrive at it on the other side. 
Our course now increased in difficulty: 
the sides became so broken and preci- 
pitous, that it required firm feet and 
steady heads to pass many points really 
dangerous ; these passed, the bend 
round the head of the valley was com- 
paratively easy, and we looked down 
and traced the course of the stream— 
the Ciauri—which descends into the 
Val de Claire, and another which 
passed by the tunnel through the moun- 
tain; there were old chalets in the 
hollow, and we saw some cows, but no 
inhabitants. Immediately over us was 
the Col de Grand Vallon, some hun- 
dreds of feet of steep and difficult 
acclivity. I was often obliged to rest, 
and when I reached the summit I felt 
excessive fatigue ; my feet had become 
very sore, and, from the height we had 
attained, I saw enough, ofthe labour of 
tle day which yet remained, to appal 
me. The whole course of the valley of 
Exilles was laid open to me, from the 
Fort, to the valley above Cesanne ; and 
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it was only on quitting the Col that we 
parted from the glorious panorama, 
which had been before us so long, of 
the plains of Italy. Striking and mag- 
nificent as the deep valley appeared 
abruptly below us, Salbertrand at least 
four hours distant, was an object which 
threatened so much fatigne to reach it, 
that I confess I looked upon this part 
of the prospect rather with dread than 
pleasure. 

Our course lay down towards the 
Coombe de Galembre, a deep crue on 
our right, headed by the fine glaciers 
of Galembre, whose meetings had cut 
this channel. It was very steep, and 
over a fine pasturage, which the short 
slippery grass rendered very difficult 
and fatiguing. Ettienne was uncertain 
of the course which led to the tunnel, 
at the end where the waters gushed out 
into the valley of Exilles. We fortu- 
nately met a boy on the pasturage, who 
was attending about twenty cows; he 
pointed out to us our course. We 
soon entered a forest of stunted pines, 
and descended by a very steep path, 
tilled with loose stones, which would 
not bind in the soil. We more than 
once seemed to miss our way, but at 
length reached a chalet, in greater ex- 
haustion from heat and fatigue, and 
blistered feet, than I had ever before 
suffered. A young woman in the 
chalet immediately offered us milk, 
which Ettienne would not allow me to 
drink until it had been made hot; 
during this preparation I had fallen 
sound asleep on a rock opposite the 
door of the chalet. This rest and re- 
freshment relieved me much ; and [ in- 
quired the distance to the ¢rou, or canal. 
The girl offered to accompany us there, 
assuring me that it was only deux pas, 
a petit demi heure distant, and tout en 
plain, phrases which I shall associate 
with fatigue as long as [ live. I 
thought, tired as I was, I could give 
an hour to so interesting an object, and 
we set off; but it was up the mountain- 
side for some way, and as bad as any 
path that I had encountered for the day, 
in some places only as wide as the 
stone stepped upon, which jammed up 
a hollow, where a slip would have car- 
ried down the careless or giddy travel- 
ler to the depths of the valley. On 
the left rose steep pasturages crowned 
with aiguilles of rock, which crested 
the summits of the mountain mass that 
divides the valley of Touilles from the 
valley of Exilles. It was a walk of an 
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hour and a half before we reached the 
trou, which I was glad to have visited. 
The motive for its construction was 
obvious. No springs arose out of the 
rocks on the western side of the valley 
of Exilles, no glaciers rested on their 
summits; the waters from the Ambin 
flowed into the valley of Touilles, and 
thence into the Clairée ; and the sum- 
mer and autumn formerly found the 
mountain-side, above Exilles, arid and 
sterile. To render this fertile was a 
bold undertaking. The people of the 
neighbouring commu.es employed a 
man named Colomban Romain, a na- 
tive of St. Gilles, in the diocess of 
Nismes, in Provence, to cut this 
tunnel, through the mountain, five 
feet ten inches high, and three feet four 
inches wide. The terms agreed upon 
were, that he was to receive five florins 
for each toise (six feet six inches) ad- 
vanced, and to be furnished with a 
hectolitre of good wine (twenty-four 
gallons), half a hectolitre of corn, and 
a hectolitre of legumes per month ; 
they built him a cabin, and a forge at 
the entrance, and furnished him with 
tools, charcoal, and all other requisites. 
This persevering man worked hard for 
seven years on his task, which he was 
often upon the point of abandoning, dis- 
gusted with the incessant labour; the 
prayers and entreaties, however, of the 
population to be benefited by his ex- 
ertions, induced him to persevere, and, 
after piercing 520 feet (Bourcet says 
650 feet), he accomplished a work 
which has benefited every succeeding 
generation in the valley. A little river 
of pure water gushes from the moun- 
tain-side, and I quaffed from it to the 
memory of Colomban Romain. 

So great was the reputation of this 
work, that the celebrated Vauban, in 
1711, sent persons to examine it, and 
report upon the way in which it was 
accomplished, That which seemed 
most to have surprised him, was how 
the miner obtained air, and many cu- 
rious conjectures were offered upon 
the subject; but as no record or tra- 
dition exists of his having practically 
found any difficulty, it is probable that 
none ever existed, except in the theo- 
ries of those who conjectured them. 

This stream, led by a thousand little 
channels, irrigates the whole side of 
the valley below it, though this is so 
steep, that it is difficult to imagine how 
any labours of the field can be carried 
on upon such a slope. The song of 
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the husbandmen, however, engaged in 
cutting and housing the rich crops of 
hay which this torrent had produced, 
came cheerily up the side of the moun- 
tain. Close to the trou I started a 
covey of seven partridges. This canal 
evidently lay in the path by which we 
should have passed, if we had directly 
descended from the Col de Touilles 
into the valley, and up by some peaks 
which we saw, called the Quatre Dents. 
Ettienne ran on the path some way, 
expecting to flank the Quatre Dents, 
and look upon the path we should 
have taken if we had passed by this 
Col; but he did not reach even the 
lofty precipices beneath which he re- 
membered that the route passed, and 
having the fear of the still distant Sal- 
bertrand before his eyes, he returned 
to me. 

I was two hours in returning to the 
chalet, thoroughly sore and wearied ; 
and I shall long remember this mountain 
girl’s deux pas—petit demi heure, and 
tout en plain. I might have thought 
of the insignificance of the excursion 
as she did, if I had not been walking 
since five o’clock, without having had 
twenty minutes’ rest, during one of the 
most difficult day’s journeys I ever 
made, of fourteen hours. To gain 
Salbertrand, three hours distant, was 
out of the question, and it was im- 
possible to sleep in the chalet; the 
girl advised, therefore, our descending 
to the village of St. Colomban, about 
an hour down the mountain, where we 
should find an auberge!—an * assez 
bon gite,” as she called it. She point- 
ed outa short cut; but it would now 
have been dark, except for the be- 
wildering light of the moon, which had 
risen. Ettienne was not to be trusted 
in an unknown “ short cut,” and I gave 
the girl a franc to accompany us so 
far that we could not afterwards wan- 
der from the right course. 1 never 
suffered so severely as in this descent. 
We soon reached a road, walled on 
either side, as fences to the terraces, 
formed to keep up the soil upon them; 
unfortunately, every stone on these 
little plots of ground, had been care- 
fully thrown into the road, where there 
was no soil to hold them, nor travel- 
ling enough to crush them; there they 
remained loose upon the rocky surface, 
offered to my blistered feet an hour's 
excruciating torment, and obtained my 
hearty malediction. When we ap- 
proached the village, I sent Ettienne 
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on to find the auberge, and crawled 
after him through steep, narrow, and 
dirty lanes; but I could neither find 
Ettienne nor theinn. After wandering 
about some time, I met him; his re- 
port was dismal; he had found what 
was called the auberge, but there was 
no accommodation. I determined to 
search for myself, and in one of the 
narrowest lanes turned suddenly under 
a low arch} and in total darkness de- 
scended by what once might have been 
steps, but now a steep, foul, and dan- 
gerous slope. We had passed under 
some houses ; on emerging, we crossed 
a wooden bridge, which led to the 
house; on it, | met the landlord ; he 
coolly said that he had no bed, and 
not even a grange near, where I could 
reston the hay. He had no bread, nor 
meat, nor eggs, in the house, but I 
might have wine; and if I would lie 
on some straw with the pigs and the 
children, I might sleep in the kitchen. 
This I refused ; and asked him if the 
village had a curé. He said, Yes, 
and the curé had a bed, if he chose to 
accommodate me. This wasa promise 
of Paradise. I offered a franc to him 
to shew the way to the curé’s house ; 
this the landlord undertook to do, and 
reascending by the dark passage, soon 
reached the house; but the curé was 
absent. Fairly knocked up, I sat on 
the step of his door, and offered an- 
other frane to the landlord if he would 
hunt up the curé in the village, 
and bespeak his kindness for an Eng- 
lish traveller benighted, wearied, and 
in need of his hospitality. In about 
twenty minutes, the good Samaritan 
came, and kindly received me. He 
said, in his poor village, a stranger 
could not find much accommodation, 
but he had a spare bed at my service. 
A buxom, good-tempered woman (a 
Catholic priest’s housekeeper is always 
well chosen) bustled about with great 
kindness to serve me. I was offered 
coffee, bread, and wine; but I had 
fortunately some tea, which I preserved 
in my haversack, and it was soon 
boiled in the cafitiére of the curé. 

How little a tea-drinking party in 
England knows of the refreshing effects 
of this beverage (“ praise tothe Giver!”), 
after fatigue and exertion such as I had 
just endured :—the circumstances under 
which such commonplace things are 
enjoyed converts them into luxuries. 
[ remember Colonel Leach’s remarks 
upon a cigar, in his Rough Sketches by 
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after having eaten an alderman’s dinner, 
and lounged upon a sofa, with a Turkey- 
carpet under his feet, a blazing fire be- 
fore him, and a cigar iv his mouth, 
fancies that he really knows the com- 
fort of tobacco in that shape, he is very 
much mistaken. He must rise, wet to 
the skin, and numbed with the cold, 
from the lea side of a tree or hedge, 
where he has been shivering all night 
under a flood of rain—then let him 
light his cigar, and the warmth and 
comfort which it imparts is incredible.” 
My feet were bathed in hot water; 
and Madelaine was instructed to pre- 
pare two hot towels, for what purpose 
I did not understand. The curé and 
his handmaiden had observed how 
much I had suffered from excessive 
perspiration. When the towels were 
heated, she came to me, took off my 
cravat, opened my shirt collar, and 
thrust the hot clothes down, around me, 
between my shirt and skin. There was 
an indescribable enjoyment in their 
warmth. Then taking a lamp, she at 
once led me to the chamber, desired 
me not to remove the towels, but sleep 
in them, and I should rise refreshed, 
and protected by them from taking 
cold. The bed was a luxury: it was 
comfortable, and the room clean. Some 
prints of saints were hung round the 
walls ; and a few books—breviaries 
and missals— were on a table. A 
clock, which struck twelve every hour 
—I had not the wit to stop it—two 
or three times awoke me; for the fa- 
tigue I had suffered exceeded the quan- 
tity which would induce sound sleep. 
There is a little uncertainty about 
the actual course of the Vaudois on 
this “ the eighth and very memorable 
day” of their march, partly owing to 
the names of places and the difficulties 
encountered in them. I formerly 
mentioned that the pass of the Col 
de Clairée, so called by Ettienne, and 
I think appropriately, because it led 
by the course of the torrent of Clairee 
to the valley of Jaillon, and there is 
no other pass by which the Vaudois 
could have reached the Jaillon from the 
Little Mont Cenis, is, in the latest 
survey of the district, called the Col 
Clapier. The difficult ascent and pass, 
on the right, from the Lac Noir, which 
we took to-day, to reach the valley of 
Touilles, is called the Col de Coche ; 
and the Col by the Quatre Dents, near 
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de Touilles. The employment of the 
latter name in common for the three 
passes, described only as one, under 
the name of the Col de Touilles, is one 
of the chief sources of difficulty here 
in tracing their actual course. Their 
descent by the “ Touliers ” (Clairee) is 
described as over precipices rather than 
a path, by which they reached the val- 
ley of Jaillon ; ‘ which was so narrow, 
and the stream so rapid, that the Vau- 
dois felt as if they were entering their 
sepulchre.” And here, “ benumbed 
with cold and wet, and exhausted by 
fatigue,” they bivouaced on the even- 
ing of the seventh day’s march. On 
the eighth morning they united, and 
marched down the narrow valley, in- 
tending to reach Chaumont, above Susa. 
But they found the approach strongly 
defended, and the heights above them 
covered with French soldiers, and pea- 
sants aiding them by rolling rocks and 
stones into the valley below upon the 
heads of the Vaudois; whose only 
chance of safety from utter destruction 
was to return from this fearful defile 
by the course they came. “ Pour re- 
gagner ces hauteurs,” says the original 
narrator, “ il falut monter ou plutot 
grimper, en marchant souvent autants 
des mains que des pies,” &e. “ Ils 
se rassurerent, et aiant pris la resolu- 
tion de remonter la Montagne “de Tou- 
liers,” &c. Acland says: “ Some no- 
tion may be formed of it (the difficulty 
of returning) from the fact, that the 
hostages entreated that they might suf- 
fer death, as preferable to such extreme 
hardship. The Vaudois succeeded, 
indeed, in regaining the heights, but 
with a confusion which cost them dear, 
for many of their men were left behind 
and made prisoners.” In the small 
but beautiful engraving of the “ Topo- 
graphie du Mont d’Ambin et de ses 
Environs,” published by the Austrian 
government in the Opérations Géodé- 
sigue, &c. &c., by the Austrian and 
Piedmontese officers so often alluded 
to, all the Cols of the mountain of 
Touilles are distinguished except that 
of Coche; and a dotted line is laid 
down, as if of a practicable path, up 
the precipitous course of the torrent 
which descends from the basin of 
Touilles. This would, if practicable, 
have been the shortest course for the 
Vaudois to the actual Col de Touilles. 
But if the statement be literally true, 
that they regained the point on the 
Col de Clairee, from which they de- 
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scended the evening before, “* remonter 
la Montagne de Touliers,” they must 
have used incredible exertion, fatigued 
as they were in passing the Clairée, the 
Coche, and the Touilles ; for it is not 
probable that they passed by the Col de 
Grand Vallon from the Col de Coche. 
There is little doubt, if they retraced 
their steps to the Col de Clairee, that 
they crossed from the Coche to the 
Touilles, and “continued their march, 
closely united, through many ob- 
stacles, and halting from time to time, 
till they approached a village (St. Co- 
lomban), about a league from Salber- 
trand.” Ilere the trap was laid, into 
which they were to be decoyed or driven, 
and caught — by “ 2500 well-entrench- 
ed troops,” commanded by the Marquis 
de Larrey. 

I was up at five, and looked out from 
the window of my dormitory over the 
valley of Exilles. The curé was in his 
garden, and shouted up a morning sa- 
lutation to me. Ettienne prepared 
milk and eggs—a sumptuous break- 
fast ; he had also obtained a mule for 
the day’s journey, and a guide in the 
brother of Madelaine. A douceur to 
the curé, under the pretence that it 
was for his handmaiden, was accepted ; 
but, as Ettienne afterwards said, “ he 
was more likely to keep it himself”’— 
“le coquin étoit tres riche.” His in- 
come from his parish was 300 francs 
a-year; but as he was the priest of the 
fort, where he got 500 more for pardon- 
ing the peccadillos of the soldiers. I 
started from the shelter of his roof 
with grateful feelings for his kindness. 
We soon descended into the deep crue 
of the Galambre, to cross its torrent. 
The scene was wild and _ beautiful. 
The ravine, well wooded on the side of 
St. Colomban, terminated with the 
white bastions of the upper fort of 
Exilles, situated on a knoll still far 
below me. Rising on the opposite 
side of this gorge by a very narrow 
and fearful path, where I felt it to be 
too dangerous to ride, I scrambled 
round the brow to where many soldiers 
from the fort were engaged in forming 
a new line of approach to it. In fol- 
lowing the mountain crues, the path 
was impracticable for the mule: it was, 
therefore, led by a lower path to a farm- 
house which we saw on the other side 
of the deep ravine that I had to cross. 
The attendance of a boy, as a guide to 
me, was very useful. We went through 
some fields of barley to a little hamlet 
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wildly situated on the mountain-side, 
and wound our way into the deep 
hollows cut by the torrent. Into the 
deepest parts of these recesses the sun’s 
rays poured with unmitigated force : 
not a breath of air stirred; and the 
heat, excessive in any situation, was 
here dreadful. How grateful it was to 
gasp the slight breeze of the valley, 
felt in rounding the most projecting 
points on the mountain-side, and to 
quaff the bright fresh springs which 
I occasionally passed ! 

At length I reached the farm-house, 
remounted the mule, and from the next 
brow looked down upon Salbertrand, 
the point whence the Vaudois, on the 
evening of the eighth day, saw the fires 
of the enemy’s entrenchments. The 
path was steep; but in less than half 
an hour we reached the auberge at 
Salbertrand. Here we rested a little, 
and took some wine; and, I had cold 
meat, and bread and cheese, with a 
couple of bottles of wine, put into 
Ettienne’s wallet, which was cheerfully 
borne by him. After about half an 
hour’s rest, we started to cross the 
Mont du Sow (Montagne de Sci of 
Henri Arnaud). We descended to the 
river, and crossed by a wooden bridge 
the torrent of the DoiraSusana. There 
is another bridge further up the stream ; 
but that which we crossed was obvious- 
ly that where the battle was fought, as 
it was the only one that lay directly in 
their march. The Vaudois crept along 
by the track which I had followed from 
St. Colomban, to avoid those who were 
posted in the valley below. At length 
they saw the village of Salbertrand ; 
and, when they were within half a 
league of the bridge, they discovered 
thirty-six fires below them, which they 
rightfully considered as indications of 
troops ; for, within a quarter of an hour 
afterwards, the avant-guard fell into an 
ambuscade, which retreated after firing 
one volley, and left five dead on the 
field. As there was no longer any 
doubt of immediate battle, the Vaudois 
united in prayer; and having scoured 
the country on either side, in search 
of ambuscade, advanced close to the 
bridge. 

“ The enemy, who was entrenched on 
the opposite bank, hailed them with a 
‘ Qui vive!’ ‘ Friends,’ was the answer, 
‘ provided they were permitted to pass.’ 
The enemy would have no such friends 
on those terms, and shouting out ‘ To 
slaughter!’ opened a fire of more than 
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2000 shots in a volley. Mons. de la Tour 
(Henri Arnaud) ordered his men to lie 
down on their faces ; and only one was 
wounded, A Savoyard gentleman, a host- 
age, who had grown gray under arms, 
declared he had never seen so heavy a 
fire with so slight an effect. Still more 
remarkable is the fact, that Captain Mou- 
don of Bobi, and Mons. de la Tour, with 
two refugees, not only made head against, 
but actually checked two companies, who 
were making a charge on them in the 
rear. Our Vaudois, now between two 
fires, saw that, without loss of a moment, 
all must be hazarded. In this desperate 
crisis, some one shouted, ‘ Courage! the 
bridge is carried!’ though it was not. 
But our soldiers were so animated by the 
exclamation, that throwing themselves 
headlong, with sabre and bayonet, on the 
bridge, they succeeded in gaining it, 
rushed impetuonsly on the entrench- 
ments, carried them on the first attack, 
and pursued the enemy so closely as to 
seize many by the hair. Never was a 
charge more severe. The Vaudois sabre 
shattered the swords of the French, and 
made itself dreaded by the fire it struck 
from the muskets, no longer used except 
to guard off the blows of the victors. So 
brilliant and complete was the victory, 
that Mons. le Marquis de Larrey, who 
commanded the enemy, exclaimed, with 
oaths, according to French custom, ‘ Is it 
possible that I have lost my honour and 
the battle?’ and, despairing of any re- 
medy, added, ‘Sauve que peut!’ He 
himself was dangerously wounded, and 
carried off, with some other officers, to 
Briangon ; but not conceiving himself 
safe even there, he was removed on a 
litter to Embrun. The battle lasted two 
hours: and so great was the disorder into 
which the enemy were thrown, that many 
of them, as the only chance of escape, 
mixed among the Vaudois; but mistak- 
ing the Vaudois watchword, ‘ Augrogne,’ 
for ‘ Grogne,’ more than 200 fell a sacri- 
fice to this shibboleth. The field of battle 
was covered with the dead; many of the 
enemy’s companies being reduced to se- 
ven or eight men, without a single officer. 
The greatest part of the baggage, and all 
the ammunition, fell a prey to our victo- 
rious Vaudois. The moon rose, but did not 
shew one remaining foe. Mons. Arnaud, 
always under the name of Mons. de la 
Tour, then called together his little band, 
and directed that thirteen chests which 
were found should be broken up, and 
that such booty as they could not carry 
should be thrown into the river. He also 
ordered every man to supply himself with 
ball and powder ; after which the rest of 
the ammunition was set on fire. The 
trumpets were then sounded ; and all of 
them, throwing their hats towards heaven, 
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made the air ring with the following joy- 
ful exclamation, ‘ Thanks to the Eternal 
of armies, who has given us the victory 
over our enemies !" 

“ What! a handful of men beat 2500 
troops, well entrenched, among whom 
were fifteen companies of regulars and 
eleven of militia, with all the peasants 
that could be collected, besides the troops 
which attacked this handful in the rear! 
Belief in so improbable a fact must be 
grounded on a conviction, that the hand 
of God not only fought with the Vaudois, 
but blinded the French. For how else 
can we account for their not thinking of 
cutting away the wooden bridge, and 
thus effectually checking the Vaudois? 
For the Dora was so swelled, that any 
attempt to wade through it would have 
been to court inevitable death. If this 
glorious victory is matter of surprise, the 
small loss of the Vaudois in obtaining it 
is not less so. It amounted only to ‘ten 
or twelve wounded, and fourteen or fif- 
teen killed, in addition to one of the 
hostages, six only of which failed in 
making their escape during the conflict.” 


The next day they learned at La Tra- 
verse, where the account of their victory 
had preceded them, that the enemy had 
lost twelve captains, and many other 
officers, and 600 privates dead on the 
field. 

This battle, and the defence of the 
Balsille, were the most extraordinary 
events of the “ Rentrée Glorieuse.” 
The preceding exertions and fatigue of 
the Vaudois, in the march which I have 
described, would leave the chances of 
a successful struggle hopeless, even 
with equal numbers. But this victory 
was like refreshment to them, and they 
resolved immediately to continue their 
march through the night; and the 
Narrative thus continues : 


“ Though, after such an action, repose 
was more necessary than ever, especially 
when it is remembered that three days 
and nights had been occupied by heavy 
marches, with insufficient food, yet it was 
thought right to advance, lest the enemy 
should receive reinforcement. The re- 
mainder of so glorious a night was there- 
fore employed in climbing ‘the mountain 
of Sci by the light of the moon. It was 
a business of infinite pain, for the men 
fell down from drowsiness and fatigue at 
every step; and many more would have 
been lost than were so, had it not been 
for the peculiar care taken by the rear- 
guard to awaken such as thus fell asleep 
on the ground, and compel them to pro- 
ceed.” 


The valley spreads out into a little 
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plain near Salbertrand ; but the ascent 
from it on the mountain-side is very 
abrupt. A few zigzag and steep turns 
gave us a commanding view of the 
valley; and the scene was certainly 
beautiful, from the Roche Melon, over 
the lower valley of Exilles, to the 
Mont Chaberton, which commands the 
upper valley, and appears to guard the 
pass to the Mont Genévre. 

In about an hour we reached the 
village of Luberge, and, still higher, 
that of Celles, where there is a saw- 
mill. The heat was most oppressive ; 
and every pump or spring that we 
passed was put in requisition. There 
were many little hamlets on the 
mountain-side, and the peasantry were 
getting in their harvest ; which, borne 
on mules, in the narrow paths, often 
embarrassed us in passing them. At 
length we reached the forest; and find- 
ing a mossy bank in its shade, and a 
cold spring near, in which we could 
cool our wine, the mule was unsaddled, 
and allowed to range whilst we enjoyed 
the rest and luxury of lying outstretched 
on the ground, and used the contents 
of Ettienne’s wallet. What a glorious 
spot for gipsying! We were on the 
borders of the forest, so that towards 
the side of the mountain the view was 
uninterrupted ; it had narrowed in ex- 
tent, but it was limited in height only 
by heaven. Now pure and cloudless, 
directly before me, lay the Col deGrand 
Vallon, the glaciers of Galambre, and 
the Mont d’Ambin. All the Cols 
across this part of the great chain 
could distinctly be traced, and my 
path of the preceding day over the 
Grand Vallon, and down the steep 
pasturages to the Coombe of Galambre. 
Its appearance brought with it my 
recollections of suffering and fatigue. 
These, however, had ended : I scarcely 
felt either in the morning. 

Above our resting-place, we found 
the path through the forest very difti- 
cult to trace. No previous directions 
could aid a stranger in finding liis way 
through it; and I was often surprised 
at the sagacity of Bernard the muleteer. 
We sometimes crossed the traces of an 
ancient and wider path: this was made 
by the French, for conveying their ar- 
tillery to the heights and redoubts of 
Assiette, above the fort of Exilles; a 
most important frontier defence, when 
the grand nation held the Val Exilles 
as territorial possession. In the upper 
part of the forest we saw numerous 
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piles of firewood, cut and ready for re- 
moval. This had been prepared by 
wood-cutters from the Val Prajelas, on 
the other side of the mountain, where 
wood was scarce; and the people of 
that valley pay to the commune of 
Salbertrand an annual consideration 
for permission to cut in their forests. 
Here it is piled until the snows enable 
the peasants to remove in en ¢traineau 
to their valley. At length we emerged 
from the forest, leaving the stunted 
pines, which could not grow higher up ; 
but the course was just as difficult as 
when we followed the muleteer in the 
forest. We soon, however, reached the 
dry bed of a mountain lake, and saw 
above us the summit of the pass. 
Ettienne set off to find a stream in 
which to put the last bottle of wine for 
cooling ; whilst Bernard and I reached 
the Col—a narrow crest—where we 
rested in full enjoyment of the glo- 
rious panorama around us, and re- 
freshed by a light cool breeze. 

This was the spot where, on the 
ninth morning of their march, at break 
of day, the Vaudois saw, in the dis- 
tance, their native mountains. Those 
who arrived first waited for those whom 
wounds or weakness obliged to linger. 


“ When they had rejoined, Mons. de 
la Tour collected the whole troop, and 
having remarked that, from that spot, 
they could see the tops of their own 
mountains, exhorted them to return 
thanks to God, who had so miraculously 
assisted them through so many diffi. 
culties, and already granted to them the 
partial sight of the places to which they 
aspired, Prayers were then offered up, 
which produced a most reanimating effect. 
Having returned thanks to God, they 
descended into the valley of Prajelas, 
crossed the Clusone, and halted opposite 
to the church of La Traverse.” 


The scene from the Col de Sow is 
magnificent. Not only were all the 
mountains we had traversed presented 
to our view, but those over which our 
course for the next day would lead, lay 
also before us. We could not look iuto 
the depths of the valley of Prajelas; 
but the forests, and the alpine peaks 
above them rising to the sky, were 
seen so clearly as to enable us to trace 
the course we were to take up to the 
Col de Pis, the barrier to the Vaudois 
valleys, their serrated mountains filling 
up the broken outline against the sky. 
One of the most striking of those pre- 
sented in the view was the Mont F'rei- 
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dour, crowned with an obelisk for the 
triangulation. 

On the Col de Sow were the re- 
mains of a shepherd’s hut, a station 
whence to look out after his flock. 
From the summit the pasturages swept 
abruptly down, forming a vast basin. 
We soon reached the lower pasturage, 
where a great many people were busily 
engaged in getting in the hay. The 
basin soon narrowed to a valley and a 
ravine ; along the side of which a toler- 
able road, leading to the pasturages, had 
been made by the inhabitants of a very 
prettily situated village, in a little plain 
where there were some fine trees and 
rich meadows, exciting little idea of 
its elevation above the Val Prajelas. 
Crossing these meadows, the road 
passes into the corn-fields above the 
valley; and a long tedious descent 
led us by some hamlets, and a broken 
and sometimes difficult path, down to 
the village of Prajelas, where we were 
civilly received by mine host of the 
Rose, and where a piece of good for- 
tune befel us. Fifteen officers of the 
garrison of Fenestrelles had that day 
come up for a spree from the fort, and 
dined at the Rose. They had departed 
before we arrived ; and what they had 
left furnished forth a feed such as [ had 
not seen for many a day,— pullet 
sauté en glace! capital trout from the 
Clusone ! an excellent desert of fruit 
from Turin! and wine that would have 
made a Turk break his vow! The 
walls and ceiling were blackened with 
taillions of flies: luckily they were not 
musquitoes ; and I was in too good a 
humour to allow them much to disturb 
me. 
In the morning came the reckoning, 
and my bill, I have little doubt, was 
equal to one-third of what was paid by 
the party from the garrison. I engaged 
Ettienne and Bernard to go on with me 
as far as the Col de Pis was practicable 
fora mule. A young man, who was a 
good chasseur, was also engaged to ac- 
company me as far as Marcel, in the 
Val Germanasca ; and he was delighted 
at the idea of going to the house of 
M. Tron, whose reputation as a rich 
and hospitable man was known in the 
Val of Prajelas, as well as in that of 
the Germanasca. Some years ago, in 
my second visit to the valleys of the 
Vaudois, I had crossed the Col de Ju- 
lian to Pralis, and thence by the Col 
de Fontana to Marcel, on my way to 
visit the Balsille. I had been told that 
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I should pass a palazza; and as we 
passed a singularly handsome house 
for such a situation, a workman on a 
ladder, on the outside, looking down 
upon us, said, “ Are you strangers?” 
“Yes.” “English?” “Yes.” And 
he descended with the rapidity of a 
lamplighter, offered us the welcome of 
his house, pressed us to take refresh- 
ments, and, on our return from the 
Balsille, to take beds, and descend the 
valley the following day. We told him 
that our arrangements obliged us to go 
to Perouse that night, after visiting the 
Balsille. We then took a little wine 
and fruit, and promised to dine with 
him on our return down the valley. 
He directed our course, and promised, 
after he had found madame and his 
daughter, and given them directions 
about the dinner, to follow us, and 
give us every information concerning 
the interesting place we were about to 
visit. We started ; and whilst I was 
engaged in making a sketch he joined 
us. He was a warm-hearted, well- 
informed, and hospitable man. We 
returned with him to his house to 
dinner. Madame’s reception was not 
so hearty as M. Tron’s. His daughter 
was a buxom girl. When he found 
that we were resolved to go down the 
valley (four hours) to Perouse that 
night, he kindly advised us not to 
make it too late; and gave us a hearty 
invitation, if we should ever return to 
the valley, to pay him a visit. My 
anticipations of renewing an acquaint- 
ance, so agreeably begun, made me 
engage the young chasseur, Francais 
Berguin, of Traverse, only as far as 
Tron’s, where I was sure of obtaining 
a bed if fatigued, or a mule and guide 
if I felt well enough to proceed. 

We descended from the bank on 
which Prajelas is placed, crossed the 
broad bed of the Clusone, and imme- 
diately struck into and up a pine forest 
by an excessively steep path. It was 
so abrupt, that 1 was often obliged to 
dismount, and almost regretted that I 
should have taken on the poor beast ; 
but I had suffered so severely two days 
before, that I resolved to spare myself 
as much as possible of this day’s walk. 
After a long and difficult climb through 
intricacies of the path, and over gnarled 
roots of the pine and larch, we looked 
out upon the hollow, up one side of 
which we had been ascending, and 
seeing a village on the other, learned, 
to my vexation, that it was Jaussand, 
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near to where the Vaudois passed the 
night of their ninth day’s march. I 
had intended to pass through it, but 
Francois had taken a shorter road up 
through the forest. He pointed out 
where the paths.on either side of the 
ravine united, to reach the Col du Pis. 
Our course grew worse and worse. 
We skirted a savage ravine, on its very 
brink ; and then, turning suddenly off, 
climbed a steep talus of loose soil, 
where we slipped back almost as much 
as we advanced. Bernard had diffi- 
culty to keep the mule’s head up the 
mountain: but Francois told me that 
I should soon remount for an hour; 
and then, when the mule could go no 
further, we should be within little more 
than an hour’s walk of the Col. By 
degrees the pines dwindled to tlie 
dwarfish and stunted representatives 
of the noble forest-trees among which 
we had so recently passed: a little 
beyond we rose altogether above them, 
At length we reached the spot where 
we were to part: it was a delicious 
sward, but on the brink of a frightful 
precipice, which formed one side of a 
deep valley that led down to Fene- 
strelles, in the Val Clusone. Here we 
sat down, drank a bottle of wine, and 
I settled for the services of Bernard 
and Ettienne. This had been my se- 
cond journey with the latter, and he 
would willingly have gone on. We 
parted excellent friends, and in the 
hope that we might yet have another 
scramble together. I saw them go 
down the mountain; and they fully 
intended to return, Bernard to St. Co- 
lomban, and Ettienne, by the valley of 
Exilles, would probably continue his 
walk to Novalese. 

The direction of Francois, which I 
followed, appeared to me to be most 
extraordinary and unusual. It was to 
keep near the precipice, and ascend to 
the point of an abrupt knoll, or peak ; 
which was only so, however, in per- 
spective. It fairly tried my renewed 
strength. My own judgment would 
have led me round the knoll, as attain- 
ing the top ofa rock seemed to be only 
for the purpose of descending again on 
the other side ; but on climbing to the 
apparent summit, I found it a ridge 
between the precipices on the left, and 
a deep Coombe on the right, and that 
this was the only accessible path to the 
Col du Pis. Along this ridge we con- 
tinued to walk for some time ; and 
where’ we left it, the scenery around 
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offered only the wildest mountain forms 
and the most savage sterility: deep 
valleys sweeping down on either side ; 
large masses of snow filling the hol- 
lows ; the beds of winter lakes ; and a 
steep loose mass of slaty detritus slop- 
ing from the crest, which was close to 
an enormous black insulated rock, that 
formed one side of the Col du Pis, 
down to the fearful hollow by which a 
chasseur might descend to Fenestrelles. 
Here, for the first time in all my alpine 
rambles, I found tufts of the ginipe, 
a fragrant plant, which the chasseurs of 
the Val d’Orca believe to be the food 
of the Bouquetin: it was evidence of 
the great elevation of this Col, which 
we had not yet, however, attained ; 
and it was only by great exertion that 
I at last found myself flanking the 
enormous rock by which the Col is 
at a distance distinguished. From this 
elevation the panorama was impressive, 
from the emotions of vastness and soli- 
tude which it excited. The Col de Sow 
was below me; and over the range in 
which it is situated lay the great chain 
of the Alps, from the Mont Chaberton 
to the Roche Melon. Towards Italy 
the sky was not clear: the extreme 
distance appeared to be obscured by 
clouds. Whether, under more favour- 
able circumstances, the plains could be 
seen, I could not learn ; but the moun- 
tains ranged low enough in the distance 
to induce me to think this probable. 
On looking down the pasturages of 
the Champ Bouchars, on the eastern 
flank of the mountain; I saw traces of 
redoubts, thrown up by the French 
during the war of the revolution, when 
every practicable pass was contested or 
guarded. Here Francois went in pur- 
suit of some ptarmigan, but without 
success. He then hastened down toa 
bright stream, where he could put a 
bottle of Vino d’Asti to cool, and left 
me leisurely to join him. On the 
bank of this torrent, we drank and ate 
in an amphitheatre of rocks, peaks, and 
glaciers, with less relative importance 
than the smallest mites could have 
claimed in the largest Cheshire cheese : 
a comparison which, of course, will be 
thought undignified ; but man feels 
little self-importance in such a scene. 
Hlis spirit may embrace the whole, and 
rise above it; but in relation to quan- 
tity, in such a spot, the comparison is 
in favour of the mite. Francois pointed 
out the course he should take, on his 
return, to search for chamois, and felt 
VOL. XIX. NO, XI, 
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confident of success. He intended to 
climb to the glaciers in the mountain 
immediately above us. Near to them, 
he said, there was a lake which the 
chamois much frequented. He, too, 
had a story about gold mines in the 
neighbourhood. The mountaineers ge- 
nerally attach such a tale to places that 
are nearly, if not quite, inaccessible. 
We packed up the fragment of our 
feast, some bread and fruit, and the 
last bottle of wine, and started down 
the pasturages of Seras. We soon met 
a large flock of sheep and goats, led up 
the mountains by some peasants. Their 
dogs threatened an attack ; but the level 
of his rifle by Francois was as effective 
a check, and apparently was as well 
understood by the dogs, as the shout 
of recall by the master. 

At length we reached some ruined 
chalets of the Alps of Pis, on a sort of 
steppe, or terrace, whence the descent 
was very abrupt. Here the pasturages 
were very rich. Deeply seated among 
some rocks, at the head of a tremendous 
gorge, were many other chalets, and 
apparently occupied by men, women, 
and children. We passed on the other 
side of the gorge, and soon lost sight 
of them behind one of the grandest 
masses of rock I ever saw, in itself a 
mountain, which darkly beetled over 
the deep valley below ; which it frowned 
upon, and appeared to close up, like 
a cul-de-sac. Between this black mass 
and our path, lay a fearful ravine, called 
the Crue de Vallon, through which we 
heard the torrent roaring in its course 
to the lower valley. Our path was a 
narrow track on the very brink of the 
gulf. The view from it was one of the 
finest I ever saw. On the right was 
the enormous beetling mass of rock ; 
far beyond and over it was seen a lofty 
summit, with its glaciers; and under 
the rock, the black impenetrable gorge, 
the channel of the torrent. Thence the 
eye passed abruptly to the deep valley 
below, which terminated in the peaks 
(Quatre Dents) of the Balsille. It was 
difficult to believe that a mountain, 
which from the village of Balsille ap- 
pears to close the valley, and fill a large 
optical angle, should here be scarcely 
distinguishable, not so much from its 
distance, as its relative magnitude to 
surrounding objects. I was so high 
above it, that I could perceive, amidst 
its raggedness, the platform on which 
the Vaudois established themselves ; 
but the mountain itself, and its Quatre 
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Dents, was the mere subsidence ofa vast 
mountain range into the Val St. Martin, 
or, as is sometimes called, the valley 
of the Germanasca. At its base was 
the confluence of the stream which 
descended from the Col du Pis and the 
Col de Guinivert. Our path led, by 
a considerable détour, to enable us to 
get down to the lower valley, to some 
chalets, wildly placed close to the pre- 
cipices ; and children were playing 
about and sporting with danger in si- 
tuations so alarming, that a slip from 
either of numerous points would lead 
to a fall down hundreds of feet, and to 
certain death. At these chalets, where 
Francois was known, and where he 
left his rifle, we were supplied with 
delicious curds, and rested for half an 
hour—a great relief to me; for I had 
not so entirely recovered from the con- 
sequences of my walk from the Mont 
Cenis to St. Columban, but that the 
rough scramble of to-day had punished 
my feet again severely. From these 
chalets the descent was so dangerous, 
that we made two or three attempts to 
search for the least abrupt ; it was long 
and tedious, and led us down to the 
base of the dark rock which bounded 
the gorge, out of which the torrent 
poured in a magnificent cataract — an 
object of occasional visit to travellers 
in Piedmont; but they scarcely do the 
valley justice, if they do not go higher, 
and climb beyond the chalets and the 
rock itself, to the head of the Crue de 
Vallon. From the waterfall, we de- 
scended by a rough road, strewed 
with enormous blocks which had fallen 
into the valley from the mountain 
above. The valley in itself would 
have been wild and grand ; but, after 
the impression made by the scenery 
from the chalets of the Alp of Pis, it 
was uninteresting. We passed through 
the village of Balsille; and I was here, 
to my surprise, accosted by a rather 
young and active man for alms, and, 
upon my refusal and rebuke, he pre- 
tended it was to buy a book! He 
continued to walk with us, and when 
we came in sight of the house of Mon- 
sieur Tron, above half a league below 
the Balsille, he, too, spoke of his hos- 
pitality. On approaching the house, 
[ heard music and dancing within, and 
knocked at the door; it was unan- 
swered. I knocked a second, a third 
time, when I saw the head of a young 
woman, whom I recognised as the 
daughter, stooping, and looking down 
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from a return flight of stairs. I asked 
for Monsieur Tron ; she gave no reply, 
but withdrew her head. I heard a low 
conversation above. I knocked again, 
when the stairs became charged, witha 
man who took the lead and descended 
furthest; he was named by the beggar 
as a friend of the house. Close by him 
came a young man, about twenty, who 
folded his arms, and stared offensively 
at me. On the next step, behind, 
stood his sister, and next to her Ma- 
dame Tron. Two or three pairs of 
legs were seen further up the stairs. 
Two dogs joined the array against me, 
and all stood as if they were determined 
to oppose my ascent. To my ques- 
tion, “Is Monsieur Tron at home?” I 
had an abrupt “ No.” “ Do you ex- 
pect him soon?” ‘No; he is gone to 
Turin.” “1am known to him. On 
a former visit to your valley, I was re- 
ceived by him with kindness: and he 
desired me, if I repassed, to call upon 
him.” “ Humph!” was the answer. 
‘TJ am an Englishman on a visit to 
the Vaudois, and I have crossed the 
mountains to-day. I have suffered 
much from fatigue, and my feet are too 
sore to enable me to continue my 
march to Perouse. Will you have the 
kindness to direct me to where I can 
hire a mule for the descent of the val- 
ley?” * We are no lenders of mules,” 
said madame, sulkily; and the unfeel- 
ing observation was supported by a 
loud laugh from all the possessors of 
the stairs. It was impossible to sup- 
press my indignation ; and IJ said, “ I 
will not forget Monsieur Tron’s kind- 
ness in the inhospitality of his family. 
If he were here, my reception would 
have been different. I had thought 
that, invited as I was by him, and ma- 
dame and her daughter must both re- 
member me, 1 had some claim to 
courtesy. I had claims to your kind- 
ness as a stranger in this country, 
—as an Englishman,— one of those 
from whom the Waldenses had re- 
ceived the greatest kindness, and one 
whose chief object in his present jour- 
ney was to extend a knowledge of 
their Protestant communities in Pied- 
mont in England.” They laughed. 
Here, on the threshold of one of the rich- 
est proprietors in the valley, I was met 
by unfeeling inhospitality. I brushed 
the dust of their door from my feet, 
and left it. The utter astonishment 
of Francois cannot be expressed, though 
he made an effort to do so by a string 
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of epithets which will not bear trans- 
lating ; and, having vented his male- 
dictions, volunteered to proceed with me 
to Perouse, and we soon descended into 
the magnificent defiles of the German- 
asca. Indignation had really so de- 
stroyed my pain and sense of fatigue, 
that I felt myself equal to double the 
distance. When we got into the shade 
of the vast precipices which bound the 
course of the river, we got out upon 
some rocks on its bed, and there ate our 
last fruit and bread, and drank the last 
of our wine. I bathed my feet, and 
we started fresh for our four hours’ 
walk to Perouse. The dust and heat 
were very oppressive ; sometimes, how- 
ever, in the narrow parts of the valley, 
we were free from the latter. We 
passed below Manielle, and thence 
through the communes of Perrier and 
Pomaret. The whole valley of St. 
Martin is highly picturesque and in- 
teresting, and the name of every spot 
is associated, by those who know it, with 
the history of the Waldenses. On my 
way through Pomaret, I inquired for 
the pastor, Monsieur Jalla; he was 
gone to Perouse: the regent Peyran 
was also absent ; at length I crossed 
the Clusone, and entered Perouse, 
amidst the noise and bustle of a fes- 
tival. The streets were crowded, 
stalls covered with temptations for 
children of all ages. There were char- 
latans, fire-eaters, and conjurors— 
giants and pigmies. A temporary 
booth for dancing was crowded ; a 
greased pole, with inaccessible decoys 
at the top, was fixed in the Grande 
Place ; and it was with some difficulty 
that 1 bustled my way through the 
crowd to the principalinn. Tere there 
was so much more, in getting any thing, 
that, after waiting half an hour for a 
bottle of Asti, and having only in pro- 
spect a room in which there were three 
other beds, Frangois set out in search of 
better accommodation ; and, having 
found it, I ‘eft the chief inn to go into 
one with less pretence and more con- 
venience,—for I did at last get a little 
room to myself. Out of the window 
of my chamber half a dozen drunken 
peasants were scrambling for.a sight 
of the efforts of the greased-pole-per- 
formers ; and it was with some diffi- 
culty that the landlord and Francois 
cleared the room. Every chamber 
was crowded, and the stairs, filled by 
comers and goers, were almost impass- 
able. Francois, who was a_ kind- 
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hearted, good-tempered fellow, went to 
arrange a dinner; and in one minute 
after my room was cleared, in spite of 
the din and noise of the multitude 
without, and the drunken singers and 
roarers within, I was sound asleep. 
From this refreshing forgetfulness I was 
roused by a visit from M. Peyran, the 
regent (schoolmaster), of Pomaret, who 
had heard of my inquiries after him at 
his village. 1 was too full of the 
abominable reception i had met with at 
Monsieur Tron’s, not to give vent to my 
indignation ; it was too inhospitable to 
be called savage: in the most unci- 
vilised country more humanity would 
have been shewn. He was much dis- 
tressed on hearing my report, and beg- 
ged that he might render me any as- 
sistance in his power, and try to lessen 
my unfavourable impression of Vau- 
dois hospitality. I assured him that I 
had often received the greatest kind- 
ness from his countrymen, and I would 
not do them the injustice to let my 
censure of the unworthy treatment I 
had received from the family of Tron 
extend beyond his roof. Peyran said 
that his distress would be great when 
he came to hear of it; and that their 
conduct to me was not the first of the 
kind shewn during the absence of the 
head of the family, and regretted that 
his noble feelings should be so ill repre- 
sented by his wife and children. He 
said, too, that it vexed him to know that 
Tron’s horses were actually at home; for 
he had seen them taken up the valley 
the day before, sent back from Turin. 
Whilst we were conversing, M. Jalla, 
of Pomaret, and M. Rostaing, another 
of the pastors of the Vaudois, came in: 
they, too, expressed their regrets upon 
my report, and entreated that I would 
stay, and receive their efforts to obli- 
terate such unkindness from my me- 
mory. I stated the objects of my 
journey, and gave them some informa- 
tion, which interested them, upon the 
route of the Waldenses; and that I 
wished to get on as soon as possible to 
Turin, as the object of my journey was 
accomplished, in tracing the course of 
the Vaudois from Ivoire to the valley 
of St. Martin. I accepted, however, 
an offer of M. Peyran to accompany 
him in a cabriolet, the next morning, 
to La Tour, and thence, in the evening, 
to Pignerol. 

With the presence and aid of some 
gens d'armes, the noise of the revellers 
was at an end before ten o'clock ; and 
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Perouse became as quiet as any other 
village in the valley. I slept soundly, 
and awoke fresh, to start with M. Pey- 
ran, who came for me at the appointed 
hour, with a cab borrowed from one 
friend, and the horse from another. 
We drove down the fine road on the 
banks of the Clusone, towards Pigne- 
rol, passing the extensive quarries 
where stone is hewn for the public 
works of Turin. Soon after, we crossed 
the Clusone, and passed through Bris- 
cherasco and St. Jean, and reached La 
Tour ; where we called on M. Bonjour, 
the pastor, who, after offering his un- 
affected hospitality, accompanied us to 
see the state of the new college now 
building at St. Marguerite, near La 
Tour ; but before I could complete a 
sketch of the building, and the sur- 
rounding scene, heavy rain, which had 
for some time threatened, fell, and pre- 
vented my proceeding. After waiting 
some time, we returned to the inn at 
La Tour. Whilst. we waited there, [ 
was pleased to observe the facilities 
with which knowledge was being ex- 
tended into these retired valleys. A 
respectable-looking man, agent for 
some booksellers at Turin, opened a 
packet containing numbers, or parts, of 
various works in the course of publica- 
tion. In this form, dictionaries, a 
Penny Magazine, elementary works of 
science, history, and biography were 
furnished at a cheap rate,—very well 
got up, and the system of sale was well 
arranged. The purchaser signed an 
agreement to continue the works, but 
which he —e for when volumes 
were completed. Monsieur Bonjour 
bought to the value of nearly a hun- 
dred frances; it was the first occasion 
that had offered itself to him, and he 
availed himself of it to get some valua- 
ble elementary works for his children. 
No books are allowed to be sold which 
have not received the censor’s approba- 
tion at Turin. 

The appearance of the weather was 
so like a break-up, that, instead of 
staying in the valleys, I was impatient 
to get to Pignerol, where M. Peyran 
soon drove me. Shortly after our ar- 
rival, a tremendous storm broke over 
the city. The following morning, the 
diligence, in four hours, took me to 
Turin. Here I met my friends from 
the Fabrica. Monsieur, now the 
Baron, du P——, had been ennobled, 
as one who “ had done the state some 
service,” and retired from the manufac- 
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tory at Pont, to enjoy the dignity and 
fortune which he had so honourably 
acquired. On my going to Bonafous’ 
establishment, to my exceeding disap- 
pointment, my portmanteau had not 
arrived from the Mont Cenis; a search 
at the custom-house was equally un- 
successful. My friend of the Casa 
C was in the country; and the 
Chevalier Mariani, from whom I had 
hoped to receive certain information, 
about a pass from the Alp of Haute 
Luce to the Val Montjoie, had died a 
few months before my arrival. This 
determined me to start by the malle 
poste for Chambery and Geneva, and 
to go over the ground myself to settle 
the only remaining doubt of the course 
of the Vaudois. The following morn- 
ing, my portmanteau was brought ; the 
laundress was put instantly into re- 
quisition, and the next evening, at 
four o'clock, I left Turin, reached 
Susa at ten, and the summit of Mont 
Cenis at two in the morning, Lansle- 
bourg at five; and thence, for the 
fourth time, through the Maurienne, to 
St. Jean, where I met a Piedmontese 
jockey, who was on his way back from 
England with twelve horses, and three 
dogs—a bull-dog, a King Charles’s, 
and a pointer; these had been bought 
for the King of Sardinia: he had three 
English grooms with him. We reached 
Chambery at seven in the evening, and 
started again (the second night) at nine, 
for Geneva, through Rumilly. The 
ride at daylight was through some 
beautiful scenes. We reached Geneva 
at seven in the morning. Having ar- 
ranged my wardrobe, and taken some 
breakfast in Kohler’s capital inn, the 
Ecu de Genéve, I hired my old cochee, 
Edward Candevaux, to drive me to 
St. Martin’s, which place I reached 
after dark. This was my fourth pass- 
age through the valley of Maglans this 
season; and always, owing to bad 
weather, or the lateness of the hour, I 
had been unable to make a sketch of a 
particular spot in the valley. A noisy 
party of butchers from Geneva, who 
were going over the Bonhomme to 
buy cattle in the Val Isere, kept near 
us in another car: fortunately, they 
went on to Salanche, and did not rest 
at St. Martin’s, where I arrived at ten 
o'clock. I sent immediately for Jean 
Riant, my old guide, who promised to 
call me at four the next morning, to 
start for the pass of Haute Luce and 
the Portetta. As I had not slept ina 
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bed since I left Turin, that at the inn 
at St. Martin’s was most welcome to 
me. 

At four o’clock, Jean roused me, and 
we were soon off. The morning was 
beautiful, and Mont Blane cloudless. 
What a glorious scene it presents from 
the bridge and the road between St. 
Martin’s and Salanche! The morning 
was fresh, and we walked briskly up 
the hill to Comblou; numbers of 
people at this early hour were going to 
mass. My advice to all travellers who 
at St. Martin can find time enough 
for a little excursion to Comblou, is 
to repeat it; the beauty and grandeur of 
the scenery will repay the trouble. 
The valley above and below, the Varens, 
and the glorious view of Mont Blanc, 
will more than recompense. I sent 
Riant on to Megeve, whilst I was 
sketching, to secure a good mule and 
guide to reach the Portetta. These 
were ready by the time I had break- 
fasted at Megeve, upon three dirty 
chops, for which the unconscionable 
rascal of an aubergiste at the Soliel, 
charged me 5} francs! We started by 
the former route towards the pass Sion, 
and the more favourable state of the 
weather increased the enjoyment of the 
excursion. We met several peasants 
driving cattle to the fair of Megeéve, to 
be held the next day. After passing 
the first ridge of the Alpine basin 
which sweeps down to the valley of 
the Arly, we saw two cols, or passes, 
on the second ridge. I formerly took 
that on the right, which led to Haute 
Luce and Beaufort; I now passed by 
that on the left, the highest of the two 
Cols ; and having crossed it, the whole 
amphitheatre of the vast pasturages of 
Haute Luce opened upon me, bounded 
by the distant and jagged ridge which 
I had to cross. The situation of the 
Portetta was pointed out to me, di- 
rectly opposite to the ridge which I 
had now crossed ; a fine range of mount- 
ains formed the southern boundary of 
the valley of Luce, to its junction with 
the valley of Beaufort. Near the head 
of the valley, and immediately below 
the loftiest of these mountains, the lake 
of Girotta appeared in a remarkable 
situation ; it seemed almost to be arti- 
ficial, and to be propped up by enor- 
mous embankments ; but the prop of 
the Great Artificer was the mountain- 
side, and the embankment a solid 
rock, down which the stream from the 
lake foamed in cataracts into the deep 
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valley below, and became the torrent of 
the Dorinet or Luce. My guide said 
that it was a good hour’s march round 
the borders of the lake. As it lay on 
the opposite mountain-side, we did not 
approach it near enough for an examin- 
ation. The great extent of these Alps, 
and the deep crues in the mountain 
side, made me look almost with incre- 
dulity upon the passage by the Vaudois 
across them, under the circumstances 
described by Henri Arnaud. He says: 


“ They succeeded at last in ascending 
the second mountain, called the mountain 
of the Haute Luce, the mere approach to 
which produces fear; for it is at all 
times one of the rudest, and, at the pe- 
riod here spoken of, its dangers were in- 
creased by rains, snows, and a thiek fog. 
So dense was the mist, that the guide, in 
his astonishment, was easily persuaded 
that God had providentially directed it 
to conceal the Vaudois from their ene. 
mies, They found on the summit, which 
they had thus gained with a difficulty to 
be imagined, but not expressed, a de- 
serted grange, from which they took 
some milk, and other trifling articles of 
food. They then beat up the country in 
search of some peasants, to supply the 
place of the guide, who, on account of 
the mist, had lost all knowledge of the 
passes. It was soon seen that these pea- 
sants were conducting them by the 
longest and most dangerous paths,— not 
from ignorance, but with the intention of 
delay, till the Savoyards should overtake 
and destroy them in these frightful de- 
files : a remedy to this was found by 
Monsieur Arnaud, in a determined threat 
to hang them. 

“ As the leader of this little flock knew 
how to subdue traitors by fear, so did he 
understand how to rally, by holy exhort. 
ation, the courage of those among his 
followers who were ready to sink under 
the complicated load of hardships to which 
they were exposed; and which, in this 
instance, was increased by the extreme 
fatigue of crossing a pass cut out of the 
rock like a ladder, where twenty men 
might easily have checked twenty thou- 
sand. If the ascent ofan abrupt mount. 
ain is difficult, the descent is not less so. 
Thus here they were obliged to descend, 
seated and sliding, as though on a preci- 
pice, and with no other light than what 
proceeded from the whiteness of the 
snow. In this manner they arrived, late 
at night, at St. Nicolas de Verose, a 
parish peopled only by a few shepherds. 
On this spot, deep in an abyss, desert 
and cold, the Vaudois were compelled to 
halt, with no fuel but what they obtained 
by unroofing the huts which sheltered 
them from the rain,— thus escaping one 
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misery at the expense of encountering 
another.” 

As I had ascertained that the descent 
to St. Nicolas de Verose from this Alp 
was impracticable, and therefore an error 
in the narration, I felt great interest in 
clearing this part of the question from 
its obscurity, by a personal examination. 
The clearness of every object around 
enabled me to trace our course to the 
Portetta. From the pass of the first 
ridge, we descended a considerable 
way by a path where I pursued my 
course on foot. In the immensity of 
the Alpine basin before me, the deep 
and almost impassable crues were no 
more seen than a ha! ha! in a | good 
yet they were broad, deep, rugged, and 
dangerous channels, cut by the winter 
torrents, and the melting of snows from 
the mountains above. After passing 
several in our descent, we made a con- 
siderable détour into one where the 
loose soil, and steep sides, and the diffi- 
culty of passing the torrent foaming at 
the bottom, was very great. I recom- 
mended the muleteer to return ; but he 
told me I should be glad of the mule 
in the long journey over those Alps 
which still lay before me, ere I reached 
the Portetta. On scrambling up on 
the other side of this ravine, we came 
suddenly upon a group of peasants 
near some chalets. My companions 
were merry with the girls, who were 
really good-looking. They had come 
up, after mass, from the villages in the 
valley below, to visit their friends in 
the chalets. A long succession of ra- 
vines and pasturages followed, with 
little or no variation in the prospect. 
Of the time necessary to traverse them, 
my eye, though it had seen the whole 
course, could take no cognisance: at 
length, upon rising above one of the 
deepest crues, we reached a solitary 
grange; it was impossible to doubt, 
from its situation, that it was the very 
deserted grange mentioned in the pass- 
age of the Vaudois. Here we rested : 
it was again deserted. I found some 
hay in the grange for the mule; but we 
had difficulty in finding water deep 
enough, in a rocky channel, now near- 
ly dry, to cool our wine in. This 
Jean effected, however, by making 
a dam; though in doing it he dis- 
turbed a poor frog, whose appear- 
ance at this height in the mount- 
ain surprised us. Here we rested an 
hour, in the perfect enjoyment of lying 
stretched out on the sward which bor- 
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dered the dry bed of the stream. We 
saw, however, witli some uneasiness, a 
prospect of change in the weather; 
some clouds began to form suspiciously 
in the valley below. We started up a 
steep ridge, and saw on our left a col 
of easy ascent, called the Col de Joli, 
by which a path led down to Le Batieu, 
a hamlet which lies between Notre 
Dame de la Gorge, and Contamines. 
We now approached the Portetta; but 
the most difficult ravine across our path 
was yet to be traversed : the pasturage 
leading down to it was so steep, and 
the grass so slippery, that I repeatedly 
slid, and was only brought up by my 
Alp-pole. On gaining the top of the 
opposite ridge, we reached the highest, 
but scanty, pasturages, where there were 
two or three miserable chalets. The 
inhabitants crawled out to see us pass. 
Here I expected the muleteer to leave 
us; but he persevered. The ascent 
now became sterile, stony, and very 
steep. Turning round, we looked 
down on the right upon the Col de Joli; 
saw over it the Mont d’iermance, 
famous for its pasturages, and the Mont 
Joli; then down the vast basin of the 
pasturages over which we had been 
many hours passing, and into the valley 
of Haute Luce. On the left, the Lake 
of Girotta was concealed by an inter- 
vening ridge; but still further on the 
left we saw a col to which a difficult 
path over rocks and stones, called the 
Plan des Pierres, led to the head of the 
chief valley of Beaufort. 

We were now close upon a ridge of 
rocks which appeared to bar our pro- 
gress, especially when the actual pass 
was pointed out to us; a very steep 
track led up to it, and the muleteer re- 
solved to get over it, if possible, with 
his mule, in order to return by the 
valley of Mont Joie to Megeve, instead 
of returning by the dangerous and dif- 
ficult route which we had come by the 
mountains. By piling up stones and 
rocks, the peasantry from the chalets 
had formed the rude and dangerous 
path which we ascended; but when 
we reached the crevice in the rocks by 
which we were to pass, it had been 
closed with rocks and stones, so as to 
render the passage of the mule imprac- 
ticable, without removing some of 
them ; this seemed to defy our united 
efforts. Leaving the mule, however, 
where it was impossible for it to turn 
round, the labour of half an hour in re- 
moving some rocks, and filling up the 
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hollows of others with stones, the mu- 
leteer got his poor beast over, though 
it was a fearful operation to observe, 
—for the least slip must have carried 
it down the mountain to certain de- 
struction. 

Having passed the place of diffi- 
culty, I was surprised to see that we 
had not yet attained the actual col. 
We soon saw it high above us, whilst 
we ascended to it through a steep track 
that seemed to lie, as in a ditch, be- 
tween two enormous walls. As we as- 
cended, heavy clouds began to gather 
about us, and bursts of thunder rolled 
their grand volumes against the moun- 
tain-sides. In the wall now before us, 
about five hundred yards from the first 
crevice, we saw the “ pass cut out of 
the rock.” When we reached it, | felt 
the truth of the description by Amaud. 
Two men could scarcely have walked 
abreast through it, and its length was 
not twenty feet between the preci- 
pices on either side, and so steep that 
I did not make a dozen steps, from 
seeing nothing above or beyond the 
passage, and standing in it in full view 
of the southern side of the enormous 
mass of Mont Blanc, which formed the 
opposite boundary of the Val Montjoie. 
The magnificent circumstances un- 
der which I saw it made an impression 
never to be effaced: heavy clouds 
hung upon it, and threw their shadows 
of intense darkness into every rift or 
hollow. Amidst this depth, the courses 
of numerous glaciers terminating in the 
rifts, produced the most striking con- 
trasts. Behind us, the sun, now declin- 
ing rapidly, lit up a glorious iris, which 
spanned in vivid colours the black 
mass before us. The storm had slightly 
touched us. Onthe opposite mountain 
it was raging in spite of the bow, 
which promised its cessation. I was 
particularly struck with the truth of the 
description of this locality in the 
Glorieuse Rentrée. Deep, as in an 
abyss, were the miserable chalets of La 
Barme, at the foot of the Bonhomme, in 
the Val Montjoie. The abyss was only 
in appearance. An enormous ridge of 
débris on one side, and, on the other, 
the flanks of Mont Jovet, so limited 
the view of the valley, that only the 
chalets of La Barme were seen in the 
hollow, which presented the appearance 
ofa funnel. The mule was carefully 
and safely led down; and was the first, 
I believe, that ever made the passage. 
Across the talus, on the left, we traced 
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a course which led down through a 
forest, partially destroyed lately by a 
water-spout, to Nant Bourant. On 
the right, a path which flanked the 
Mont Jovet led directly to the Bon- 
homme. The course was clear before 
us, and the Plan de Dames, with its 
cairn, was in sight. The Vaudois were 
too much exhausted to proceed that 
night to the Bonhomme, and descended 
for rest and shelter to the chalets. The 
commencement of our descent to the 
chalets was very steep and dangerous ; 
but below we had no unusual diffi- 
culties. We left on the right the path 
which led direct to the Bonhomme : 
Below this the descent was compara- 
tively easy. 

The motive for this march of the 
Vaudois was now clear to me; they 
had been well advised. By passing 
the mountains, they had avoided all 
ambuscade and danger in the valley ; 
and the course, in a direct line, was 
very little longer. By it, too, they had 
the choice of reaching the Tarentaise, 
through Beaufort, if any interruption 
had been prepared, by the Bonhomme. 

On reaching the chalets, I was glad 
to avail myself of the mule to ride 
down the valley, as I had yet a six 
hours’ journey to return to St. Mar- 
tin. I observed that an auberge had 
been built at Nant Bourant; but 
knocking did not get us access to it. 
It is now a better place than Con- 
tamines to rest at, in the excursion from 
Chamouny to Cormayeur; because it 
more equally divides the distance. My 
mule bore me safely down the danger- 
ous path from Nant Bourant to Notre 
Dame de la Gorge, whence the road is 
safe and easy to Contamines. It was 
dark before we reached the latter place, 
where, to my surprise, [ was imme- 
diately recognised by the landlord, 
though it was many years ago, and my 
hair has blanched, since I rested at his 
house on my way to the Bonhomme. 
When Jean Riant left me at St. Mau- 
rice, to return to his valley by the Col 
de Bonhomme, | gave him particular 
directions about inquiries to be made 
concerning the pass of the Portetta, or, 
as it is called, on this side, the Fenétre 
—either naine—the /ittle door, or the 
window, characterising the form of the 
pass on the crest. The landlord at 
Contamines had informed him that he 
knew it well, and had often passed by 
it to Beaufort; and that there was no 
other access to it on this side than by 
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the forest above Nant Bourant. This 
man’s authority, brought up as he was 
in the valley, and knowing the pass, 
might have been unquestioned ; yet I 
found that it led also to the chalets of 
Barme, and to the Bonhomme. It was 
quite dark when we started down the 
valley to Bionnay and St. Gervais. I 
had given directions to Edouard to 
bring the char, and wait for me at 
Foyer, the hamlet at the foot of the as- 
cent to St. Gervais: it was eleven 
o’clock when we arrived there; he was 
waiting, though he had relinquished the 
hope of my returning that night. On 
collecting my things from the muleteer, 
I found that my blouse was missing ; I 
had seen it on the mule at Contamines, 
and concluded that it had been thrown 
off the baggage on the mule in the sta- 
ble there, and not missed in the dark. 
The muleteer promised to return for it, 
and bring it to me at St. Martin's by 
six in the morning. I congratulated 
myself on having ordered the car, in 
which I returned at twelve o'clock, 
having been eighteen hours absent. 
The following morning, the blouse 
was brought. The weather had changed, 
—the rain came down in torrents, and 


Ir will be seen by the numerous pam- 
phlets, of which the titles are subjoined, 
that the attention of the public is at last 
attracted towards this important sub- 
ject; and we hail with pleasure this 
increasing interest in naval affairs as a 
satisfactory symptom of an improving 
state of public opinion, and that, in- 
stead of exhausting all our energies, 
and much of our resources, in domestic 
turmoil and dissension, we are at last 
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I felt grateful that the object of my 
journey had been accomplished. At 
eight o'clock, I parted with Jean Riant, 
and returned to Geneva. I was again 
disappointed in any sketch in the val- 
ley of Maglan; but I had well fur- 
nished my folios, and been very for- 
tunate in the weather during my jour- 
ney. From Geneva, I returned direct 
to England. 

Since my return, many of the scenes 
which I sketched on this journey, to 
illustrate the march of the Waldenses 
on their return, have been published in 
Dr. Beattie’s work ; and among them 
the Lake of Geneva and Mont Blanc, 
from the Forest of Nyon; Ivoire ; 
Filli; Col de Voirons; Boege; Viu ; 
St. Joire ; Cluses ; Valley of Maglan, 
from Comblou ; Megeve; The Portet- 
ta; Plan de Dames; Pont la Crét 
Bonval ; Scez; St. Foi; Gure in the 
Val de Tignes; Defile in Val de Tig- 
nes; Bonaval, in the valley of the Arc ; 
Col of the little Mont Cenis; Lac 
Noir, on the Col de Clairee ; Valley of 
Jaillon below the Clairee; Col de 
Touilles; La Traverse; Balsille; Ma- 
neille, &c., &c. 


beginning to think seriously of those 
great interests which have been too 
long postponed and neglected. 

All these works are well worth the 
attention of those who wish for inform- 
ation on this important subject. 

Captain Crauford relates briefly and 
modestly his personal observations of 
the state of the Russian fleet in the 
Baltic. 


The Observations, quoting some of 
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his most remarkable passages, contrast 
the exertions made by the Emperor 
Nicholas to increase the discipline and 
efficiency of his fleet, with the extra- 
ordinary supineness and negligence of 
our own naval administration; and 
offer some very useful and able sug- 
gestions, to which we shall hereafter 
advert. 

The Two Letters on the Conveyance 
of Troops contain much interesting mat- 
ter, and particularly deserve the atten- 
tion of both naval and military readers. 

The pamphlet by a flag-officer has 
attracted peculiar notice, and has been 
very generally read and canvassed. 
His statements are perhaps too highly 
coloured, and in some instances he 
discloses facts which it was unneces- 
sary to enlarge on ; but his assertions, 
generally speaking, are as well-founded 
as they are important: and we have, 
therefore, perused with extreme regret 
the supplemental chapter appended by 
Sir John Barrow to his Life of Lord 
Anson, in which he replies to Com- 
mander Crauford and the flag-officer 
with an intemperance of language to- 
wards his opponents (who have, after 
all, been guilty of no offence beyond 
that of entertaining an opinion differing 
from his own on this important subject) 
which we think wholly unjustifiable. 
Surely, Sir John Barrow should have 
been aware that such epithets as blun- 
dering, disgraceful, false, factious, fri- 
volous, impertinent, impudent, igno- 
rant, mischievous, sapient, silly, and 
unfounded, are not now used in dis- 
cussion or argument by any person of 
decent manners or conversation ; and 
he seems to have forgotten the old pro- 
verb, “ It is a bad cause which needs 
a railing advocate.” 

We see, however, by some corre- 
spondence in the Times, that.a friend 
of Captain Crauford’s has already ob- 
tained from Sir John an explanation, 
which is considered satisfactory of the 
very contemptuous and taunting lan- 
guage used by him towards that officer ; 
so that we need say no more on this 
part of the subject, except that he 
seems to have forgotten, while up- 
braiding the “ silly commander” with 
his youth and inexperience, that the 
latter is now about the age of Lord 
Nelson at the time he made that me- 
morable reply to the old governor of 
the Leeward Islands: “I have the 
honour, sir, of being as old as the 
prime-minister of England, and think 
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myself as capable of commanding one 
of his majesty’s ships as that minister 
is of governing the state ;” and that he 
is therefore tolerably capable of judging 
in what state of efficiency the Russian 
fleet really was at the time in question. 
Sir John Barrow is very angry with 
him for not having communicated his 
observations officially to the Admiralty ; 
but I think the sainple we have already 
had may pretty well convince us what 
sort of answer Mr. Crauford would 
have received from their lordships 
(signed, J. Barrow) for his imperti- 
nent presumption. 

But the last on our list, the pro- 
duction of a Lord of the Admiralty, 
who, in attacking his own secretary, 
avows himself to be the leader of that 
clamour which the secretary so ener- 
getically deprecates, against the mea- 
sures of that board of which they are 
both component parts, is by far the 
most remarkable and interesting of all 
these publications. How a house so 
divided against itself can stand, and 
whether it may not, before these pages 
can reach the eyes of our readers, have 
already fallen, time alone can shew. 
But the strange and unprecedented oc- 
currence of a paper war between two 
individuals thus situated, is the strong- 
est proof we have yet seen of the 
anarchy which prevails, from the high- 
est to the lowest, throughout all our 
departments, and that the whole fabric 
is tottering to its fall. But it is only 
justice to Captain Berkeley, and still 
more a duty which we owe to our 
country, and to the great interests 
which are at stake, to avow honestly 
and impartially that his statements are 
incontrovertible, and highly creditable 
to his professional character and ability. 
It was our intention, if any future op- 
portunity had presented itself, to have 
entered more fully into the part of the 
subject to which his attention has been 
most especially directed, and which is 
undoubtedly of the highest importance. 
Sir John Barrow’s remarks upon it are 
exactly those which an imperfect ac- 
quaintance with his subject (that parva 
sapientia which a civilian in his situa- 
tion picks up, but which every seaman 
knows to be rank nonsense) would na- 
turally dictate. Captain Berkeley is 
perfectly correct in all his observations 
with respect to the under-manning our 
ships, and the harassing increase of 
work, and consequent disgust and dis- 
content which is produced amongst our 
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seamen. He very truly states, that the 
ships themselves are much larger than 
they were formerly, and consequently 
more difficult to handle, while all the 
stratagems and contrivances which 
could be devised have been resorted 
to by the Admiralty to reduce the 
number of working hands. All Sir 
John Barrow’s remarks are fallacious 
and dangerous ; and in his attempt to 
prove that, because some of our ships 
at the battle of the Nile were short of 
complement, we may therefore venture 
to incur similar risks in future, he en- 
tirely forgets, first, that these were all of 
the smallest class of seventy-fours, and 
next, that they had been almost all four 
years in commission, in the highest state 
of discipline and preparation, flushed by 
former victories, perfectly well officered, 
and led on by Nelson. Can any fair 
parallel be drawn between a fleet en- 
gaging the enemy under such circum- 
stances, and one which, having been 
totally neglected during peace, was at 
the commencement of war hurried into 
action against an enemy which had 
long and carefully been preparing for 
such an encounter ? 

It will be seen, in a subsequent part 
of this article, that we fully agree with 
Captain Berkeley in his recommenda- 
tion of employing smaller ships, but 
thoroughly well manned, during peace ; 
and it is evident that no satisfactory 
system of regular exercise can be 
adopted, until the fleet is so manned 
as to go through all its evolutions and 
manceuvres without harassing and an- 
noying those whom it should be our 
first object to interest, as well as to 
instruct. 

Having thus directed the attention 
of our readers to these publications, 
from all of which they will obtain 
much interesting information, we now 
proceed to state our own opinion on a 
subject of such paramount importance 
to the very existence of the British 
empire ; and we will endeavour to per- 
form this duty calmly and dispassion- 
ately, divesting ourselves of all mere 
political feelings, and considering the 
subject on those broad grounds to 
which all in authority, of any party, 
will do well to attend in future. The 
question to be considered may be di- 
vided under three heads :— 

ist. The state of what the French 
call the matériel of the navy: the num- 
ber of ships afloat and building, of all 
the different classes; their condition ; 
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the time they are likely to last without 
serious repairs ; and the arrangements 
which are made to replace gradually 
those which will become unserviceable 
from age, &c., or which, from their de- 
fective construction or inferior force, it 
is not advisable to retain in the service. 

2d. The state of preparation of the 
navy for rapid equipment; the mea- 
sures taken to preserve discipline and 
complete efficiency amongst the ships 
in commission; the arrangements for 
regular exercises, reviews, and —— 
tions ; and the distribution of our ships 
at home and abroad. 

3d. The composition of our naval 
administration, and the evils which 
arise from conducting it on principles 
so much at variance with those on 
which our military departments are 
governed. 

To begin with the first. There is 
too much reason to apprehend that the 
excessive reduction of the sum appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the 
navy, in the two first years of Lord 
Grey’s administration, is the principal 
cause of that almost entire suspension 
of activity and exertion in our dock- 
yards, which the most casual observer 
notices. It is well known that the 
navy estimates were reduced, first, 
900,000/., and, subsequently, 300,000/., 
in these two years ; and the whole weight 
of this reduction fell on our building 
and repairing establishments with such 
paralyzing force, that we believe we are 
perfectly correct in asserting that, in the 
last eight years, only one ship of the 
line (the Vanguard), and three large 
frigates (the Vernon, Pique, and In- 
constant), have been launched ; and 
that the work of repairing has pro- 
ceeded so slowly, that any visitors to 
the dockyards will find the same ship 
in dock, or on the building slip, year 
after year, with very little apparent 
change in her appearance of forward- 
ness. There is reason to think, that if 
Sir James Graham and Sir Thos. Hardy 
had remained at the Admiralty, this 
system would not have been continued. 
The latter was frequently heard to say, 
that these reductions could not be per- 
severed in without risking the very 
existence of the navy ; and we believe 
that, under his directions, arrangements 
were in progress for launching annually 
three ships of the line, and a propor- 
tionable number of frigates. But, un- 
happily, new changes took place. ‘The 
uavy fell into the hands of mere party 
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politicians, whose attention was wholly 
engrossed in elections and political 
manceuvres ; and the consequence has 
been what we have already described. 

We fear that Sir John Barrow’s state- 
ment of our actual force is very cousi- 
derably overcharged, and that many of 
the ships which he asserts are fit for 
immediate service would, on preparing 
for commission, be found very defective ; 
and this observation applies more espe- 
cially to our old seventy-fours, of which 
many are known to be in a very decay- 
ing state, and yet we are bringing for- 
ward nothing to replace them. We 
have only two ships of the line build- 
ing at each of our dockyards which are 
in any state of forwardness; and we 
are (as Sir J. Barrow himself confesses) 
still more deficient in large frigates. 
In this respect, the misconduct of the 
Admiralty has been very remarkable ; 
because, although it is now nearly ten 
years since it was decided to discon- 
tinue the construction of frigates which 
could only carry eighteen-pound guns, 
and to build others of a superior class, 
and the Vernon, Castor, Pique, and 
Inconstant, were prepared for the ex- 
press purpose of ascertaining which 
model deserved the preference, yet, 
strange to say, no sufficient trials have 
during so many years been yet made 
of the comparative merits of these ships; 
and‘instead of assembling them in one 
squadron, and trying them both toge- 
ther, and with other known good sail- 
ing ships, not for a few hours or days, 
but for some weeks, or even months, 
and under every possible variety of 
circumstances, they bave actually never 
been all assembled together once; while 
the Castor has been chiefly employed 
lying at anchor at Passages, the Ver- 
non as a flag-ship in the West Indies, 
and afterwards inactive in the Medi- 
terranean, and the Pique and Incon- 
stant in the conveyance of passengers 
and troops ; so that, down to the pre- 
sent moment, no decisive opinion can 
have been formed of their respective 
merits; and during this long interval 
of doubt and vacillation, the construc- 
tion of frigates appears altogether sus- 
pended, although Sir J. Barrow frankly 
admits our deficiency in this important 
class of ships. 

We are very happy to observe his 
positive official assertion, that no defi- 
ciency of stores of any description exists 
in our arsenals; but we are unable to 
assent to many of his positions, and 
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especially that it is more economical to 
commission all our ships in a sort of 
rotation, and that they last longer at sea 
than in ordinary ; forgetting, apparently, 
how much the weight of guns and stores, 
the strain of sail, and bad weather, and 
the innumerable other casualties arising 
from accidents and climate, accelerate 
the decay of a ship in commission, 
while those which lie at their moor- 
ings, carefully roofed over and pre- 
served from all injuries, except the 
inevitable effects of age and moisture, 
must undoubtedly last a very consi- 
derable time longer, without requiring 
an expensive repair. 

The cheapest plan in our opinion 
would be, to wear out our oldest and 
least valuable ships first, and reserving 
the newer and larger ones for time of 
need, lay out as little money as pos- 
sible in what one of the pamphlets to 
which we have alluded terms “ perpe- 
tuating the inferiority of our navy.” 
A seventy-four, well manned, is a better 
ship to employ during peace than a hea- 
vy eighty-four, like the Ganges and Pow- 
erful, with a reduced establishment of 
men, and would in various ways be much 
less expensive and equally efficient. 

We will now pass to the consider- 
ation of the second division of our sub- 
ject,—our state of preparation for the 
rapid equipment of a fleet, and the 
manner in which our rising generation 
of officers is instructed and exercised. 
Our former system was to keep in 
commission, for home service, about 
twelve sail of the line, four at each port, 
so that on any sudden emergency each 
ship could fit out, and partly man an- 
other, and by this means double (or, 
as more men came in, if necessary, still 
further increase) our force in the short- 
est possible time ; and we had thus, on 
two occasions within the memory of 
many of our readers (in 1790 and 91), 
a formidable fleet ready for sea before 
either Spain or Russia were prepared 
for hostilities ; and a war in each case 
was in all probability avoided. 

But now the case is completely re- 
versed as regards this latter power; 
and while she possesses thirty sail of 
the line, with a full proportion of fri- 
gates and smaller vessels (steamers in- 
cluded), all manned and carefully exer- 
cised during the summer months, we 
have only three ships lying at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Chatham—in 
commission, indeed, but so completel 
unmanned, that they would not be ah 
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even atSpithead, orin Plymouth Sound ; 
and are, consequently, totally useless, 
as far as assisting in the equipment of 
others is concerned. 

A stronger proof of the total want of 
all preparation cannot be given, than 
that which we find in the second letter 
on the conveyance of troops, in which 
it is stated that when the first intelli- 
gence of the revolt in Canada was re- 
ceived in Dec. 1837, we had only one 
ship at home (the Inconstant of 36 
guns) manned and ready for sea; and 
that we were obliged to send to Spain 
and Portugal for others, before we 
could despatch even two regiments to 
reinforce the garrison of Halifax at a 
most critical moment. According to 
our former system, all these guard- 
ships (as they were then called) were 
assembled early in the summer, and 
exercised together in all the evolutions 
of a fleet. There are officers now living 
who recollect Lord Hood, when a Lord 
of the Admiralty, hoisting his flag, and 
superintending the summer exercise 
himself to the westward of Scilly ; but 
now any instruction of this sort is 
thought, it would appear, wholly un- 
necessary. 

On this important part of our subject, 
our opinions are so entirely in accord- 
ance with those of the author of the 
Observations, that we cannot do better 
than to give them to our readers in his 
own words :— 


** The two great defects at present are 
the absence of any sufficient arrange- 
ments for rapidly fitting out a fleet, and, 
what is of equal importance, our extreme 
disinclination to assemble any, even the 
smallest number, of ships for exercise 
and instruction. If our army was ma- 
naged in the same manner,—if there were 
no field-days, no reviews, no inspections, 
—what would have become of its disci- 
pline and efficiency? What general 
would venture to engage in active opera- 
tions with a force which had been so 
utterly neglected, against troops of any 
military nation accustomed to manceuvre 
every year in large numbers, and on a 
great scale? And yet, is not this pre- 
cisely the case with our navy at the pre- 
seut moment? Our whole force in com. 
mission in Europe consists of about six- 
teen sail of the line, and eight or ten 
frigates ; and these are all in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Mediterranean ; almost 
always at anchor either at Malta, Vourla, 
Lisbon, or some of the Spanish ports, and 
never assembled for exercise. The 
Hastings, of 74 guns, has been between 
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three and four years in the Tagus, with. 
out ever once going to sea. The Rod- 
ney, a new ship of 90 guns, whose sailing 
qualities it was very desirable to try 
while her copper was clean, went straight 
from Plymouth to Barcelona with arms, 
and remained there a year and a-half 
without moving from that station; and 
we fear that if we were to go through 
the history of the remainder during the 
last twelve months, it would scarcely he 
more satisfactory. Who can wonder if 
a navy so mismanaged should become, 
from the best, one of the worst in Eu- 
rope? How can we hereafter blame our 
officers (the rising generation more es. 
pecially), if they are found grievously 
deficient in seamanship and experience ? 

“« But if a new system was adopted, if 
the Admiralty could be induced to consi- 
der exercise and instruction at sea indis. 
pensably necessary for the preservation 
of discipline and efficiency in our fleet, 
there could be no difficulty whatever in 
making such an arrangement as might 
combine these advantages with any po- 
litical objects which the government has 
in view. 

** It cannot, surely, be considered ne- 
cessary to keep fifteen sail of the line 
and ten frigates always at anchor, and in 
a state of almost total inactivity ; and we 
should, therefore, propose, that during 
the summer months the whole should, 
by turns, and relieving each other where 
some force may be considered absolutely 
necessary, join a squadron of exercise to 
be assembled at some central point (off 
Cape Finisterre, for example) for this 
purpose, under the command of an active 
and experienced officer. 

“‘ With respect to our force at home, 
we think the expense of a ship, only one- 
fourth manned, and not able even to go 
out to Spithead or Plymouth Sound, is 
money altogether mispent, in accustom- 
ing our officers and men to indolence and 
inactivity. There can, however, be no 
doubt, that as long as the Emperor of 
Russia has 30,000 seamen ready at Cron- 
stadt, we ought to have at least 7,000 or 
8,000 distributed between our three great 
naval arsenals, and we will briefly sketch 
the arrangement which we should pro- 
pose for this purpose. ' 

“ Four manned and well disciplined 
ships at each port ought, on any emer- 
gency, to fit out eight more at the shortest 
possible notice, and be able to furnish a 
good foundation for a ship’s company to 
each. This was our former system, and 
it was by this means that two wars were 
prevented in 1790 and 1791, Spain and 
Russia perceiving that we had a for- 
midable fleet ready to strike some de- 
cisive blow, before they were prepared 
for hostilities, Six out of these twelve 
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ships would be the flag-ships at the re- 
spective ports, because we should strongly 
recommend that the admiral superintend- 
ant’s should be a sea-going ship, and not 
as at present, a mere receiving hulk. 

“ By a late judicious arrangement, the 
seamen belonging to the ordinary ought 
to be able-bodied men ; but except they 
are regularly exercised afloat, this wise 
regulation will soon become a dead letter, 
and all sorts of abuses creep in. They 
should, therefore, form the crew of a74- 
gun ship, and be exercised during some 
period of the year with the rest of the 
fleet. This would excite an esprit de 
corps amongst them, It would prevent 
the admission of unfit and unsound men 
from mere favour and compassion, and it 
would also, it may be hoped, ensure the 
selection of officers for this important 
service who could stand the test of an 
annual inspection with credit to them- 
selves. 

“ The remaining six might, we should 
think, be spared from what appears to us 
the superabundant force at present em- 
ployed in Spain and Portugal; so that 
this plan does not involve any material 
increase of expense beyond the keeping 
three first-rates manned and effective. 
All these ships should assemble at Spit- 
head as early in April as possible, and 
be placed immediately under the com- 
mand of the officer who is to superintend 
the summer exercise. It is extremely to 
be wished that one of the lords of the 
Admiralty would hoist his flag on these 
occasions, and see with his own eyes the 
actual state of that service for which he 
is so deeply responsible to his country. 
It is obvious that his reports to his col- 
leagues would be received with much 
more attention than those of a subor- 
dinate officer ; and, without intending the 
slightest disrespect to the present board, 
we cannot but think that a little occa- 
sional nautical experience would do them 
no harm, when it is considered, that of 
the four officers of which it is composed, 
one has not been at sea for twenty-two 
years, and two others, although captains 
of thirty and twenty-three years stand- 
ing, are not yet eligible for their flags, in 
other words, have not served four years 
at sea during the whole of those periods. 
If, however, their presence in London 
during the session of parliament cannot 
be dispensed with; because, whatever 
other excuse may be devised, this is the 
real one; or if the consolidation of the 
Admiralty and Navy Boards has in. 
creased the business of the department to 
such an extent as to demand their con- 
stant attendance, some officer of rank may 
surely be found whose pursuits are more 
professional than political, and who will 
undertake this important duty. If we 
had two additional lords of the Admi- 
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ralty, ineligible for seats in parliament, 
and (like the under secretaries of state) 
notnecessarily removable onevery change 
of ministry, and who were expected to 
execute this as part of their official duty, 
this difficulty would be obviated, and an 
efficient and responsible inspection of our 
active force afloat more effectually se- 
cured. It is unnecessary for us to enu- 
merate the various points to which the 
attention of the officer in command should 
be most especially directed. He must be 
prepared for many difficulties, and some 
occasional opposition, and will at first 
have need ofall his temper and patience ; 
but he must remember the indolence and 
inactivity which have so long: prevailed, 
and proceed temperately and consider- 
ately, being careful to shape all his mea- 
sures in such a way as to interest as well 
as to instruct those under his command, 
and to avoid every thing which may be 
felt as harassing or annoying by those 
who have been hitherto passing their 
whole time in the enervating dissipation 
of Spain, Portugal, or Italy, and who are 
therefore almost entirely unaccustomed 
to activity or exertion, But he may be 
assured, he will soon be amply rewarded 
for his forbearance. Emulation and 
energy will speedily revive, latent talent 
will develope itself; and he will very 
shortly have the satisfaction of seeing 
both officers and men cordially seconding 
his efforts to place the British navy on 
its former footing of proud superiority. 

“ During the time the squadron re- 
mains at Spithead, much useful exercise 
may be gone through in shifting masts, 
yards, sails, gun-practice, landing and 
embarking marines, with their artillery, 
and such other manceuvres as would na- 
turally suggest themselves to the mind of 
an experienced and zealous officer; and 
early in the summer he would proceed 
to meet the ships ordered to join him 
from Spain, Portugal, and the Mediter- 
ranean ; such arrangements being made 
for this purpose, that every ship belong. 
ing to these stations may in her turn have 
the advantage of at least a month or six 
weeks’ exercise in the evolutions of a 
fleet. And considering how few of our 
younger officers have ever seen an order 
of battle or sailing formed, this period of 
instruction will not be thought excessive. 
Towards the end of August the squadron 
would break up, and the ships intended 
to remain at home would dismantle at 
their respective ports; but it would be 
extremely advisable to form another 
squadron from such ships as could be 
best spared, and which stood most in 
need of instruction ; and, instead of per- 
mitting them to pass six months in idle- 
ness and inactivity at Malta, or Lisbon, 
despatch them in October to the West 
Indies, to exercise there during the 
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winter, when the climate is perfectly 
healthy, the weather fine, and the locali- 
ties particularly adapted to the exercise 
and mancuvring of a fleet. We have 
generally from 15 to 20 ships of war on 
this station, and these should, in the man- 
ner already recommended , join the squad- 
ron by turns, and receive their share of 
exercise and instruction. In March or 
April, the ships thus detached would re- 
turn either to Spithead or their respect- 
ive stations, as circumstances might re- 
quire ; and it is unnecessary to enlarge 
on the improved state of discipline and 
efficiency in which they would arrive. 
“It would be a great additional stimu. 
lus and encouragement, if after the course 
of exercise just recommended, a small 
promotion of one officer of each rank, se. 
lected from the three ships most remark- 
able for their good order and general 
discipline, was granted at the recom. 
mendation of the commanding officer ; 
and we hope this would not be consi- 
dered as too serious an interference with 
the patronage of the Admiralty. In 
touching on this part of the subject, it 
becomes a very painful but unavoidable 
duty to point out the extraordinary and 
unprecedented partiality with which na- 
val appointments are now bestowed. If, 
indeed, the patronage of the department 
be a mere perquisite of office, to be used 
in the first instance to provide for rela. 
tions, friends, and connexions, and after. 
wards as a fund from which those poli- 
tical partisans are to be remunerated, by 
whose exertions the government is main. 
tained in power and in place, then we 
admit we have no right to complain : 
but if, as we have always understood and 
maintain, the selection of officers for im. 
portant situations is a sacred trust to be 
exercised for the good of the nation at 
large, and not for the benefit of any par- 
ticular party, we contend that the officers 
of the navy have just cause of complaint, 
when they see that it is only by political 
subserviency that commands and other 
lucrative situations are obtained, and 
that to contest a county ora borough is 
considered a stronger claim and surer 
passport to favour than all the wounds 
and services of a long and honourable 
career, It is true that many of us have 
retired with disgust from the scenes of 
riot and venality which too many of our 
popular elections present, and that others 
have, with old-fashioned English loyalty, 
rallied round the throne and the altar, 
when we saw these sacred institutions of 
our country threatened by republicans 
and infidels ; but are these offences for 
which we are to be placed under the ban 
of the Admiralty, and which are to bar 
all our claims to employment for our- 
selves and advancement for our families? 
“We appeal with confidence to the 
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nation at large against this unjust deci- 
sion, and our countrymen may be as- 
sured, that it is not to those who are 
loudest on the hustings and ia the senate 
that the defence of their country may be 
most safely intrusted. It has lately been 
seen that a turbulent parliamentary orator 
does not necessarily make a brilliant 
general; and those officers who have 
abandoned their profession for political 
pursuits do not in general stand highest 
in the estimation of those best qualified 
to judge of their merits.” 


These remarks and suggestions are 
so full and complete, that they leave 
little for us toadd tothem. It is quite 
clear that our fleet, regularly exercised 
and instructed in the manner there pro- 
posed, will, ina short time, recover its 
discipline and efficiency; and the ar- 
rangements suggested are so simple 
and easy of execution, that the will only 
cau be wanting, if they are not carried 
into complete execution this summer. 
We see by this statement, that our ships 
of the line have actually been allowed 
to remain whole years at anchor in fo- 
reign ports, without once going to sea 
for exercise and instruction! Sir John 
Barrow adds the Russell to the sad 
account the Observations furnish us 
with of the proceedings ofthe Hastings 
and Rodney, and it is impossible to 
account for or justify such extraordinary 
mismanagement. With sixteen sail of 
the line in commission in Europe, and 
none of them further off than the Me- 
diterranean, surely arrangements might 
have been made for the periodical re- 
lief of ships in these situations. We 
are convinced no British admiral would 
complain of any little personal incon- 
venience which might arise from shift- 
ing his flag for a short time under 
these circumstances ; and we cannot 
but hope that the publication of these 
almost incredible facts will at least pre- 
vent their recurrence. We entirely 
agree in the recommendation with re- 
spect to the ships in which the flag of 
the admiral superintendant is hoisted 
being kept armed and ready for sea on 
any sudden emergency. We are fully 
aware that receiving ships will be 
wanted at the breaking out of war, and 
some should, of course, be appropriated 
and fitted for this purpose ; but, during 
peace, our object should be to have our 
whole force at home an effective one, 
and this cannot be accomplished under 
our present arrangements. 

If we revert, as we ought, without a 
moment’s loss of time, to our former 
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system, and take care to have always a 
respectable squadron at home, well 
manned, and exercised together during 
the summer months, and distributed, in 
winter, between Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Sheerness, none of our maritime 
rivals will be inclined to take any liber- 
ties with us, when they know that it is 
in our power to assemble rapidly a 
force amply sufficient either for defence 
or attack ; and all this may be done by 
a better arrangement, without any very 
material increase of expense. The 
three seventy-fours so unnecessarily al- 
lowed to the commanders-in-chief in 
the East and West Indies, and at the 
Cape; the two employed as troop- 
ships, with their full establishment of 
officers and men; and the six flag- 
ships, would, with some additions, and 
occasional interchanges with Lisbon 
and the Mediterranean, form a suffi- 
cient home squadron for ordinary pur- 
poses, and enable the rising generation 
of officers, who so much require it, to 
receive their annual instruction in the 
management and evolutions of a fleet. 
We have no wish to say anything harsh 
or offensive to Sir John Barrow, he is 
an old and faithful public servant, and, 
as we have already said, discussions 
should be carried on temperately and 
courteously ; but his supplemental 
chapter furnishes, we think, one of the 
strongest proofs we have ever seen of 
the danger of “a little knowledge,” and 
how difficult it is for an unprofessional 
man to comprehend the real points of 
a professional question. He seems in 
some small degree aware of the insuffi- 
ciency of our force at home; but not- 
withstanding the opinion of the great 
Lord Chatham, which he so curiously 
quotes against himself on this occasion, 
he appears to think that a fifty or sixty 
gun-ship in the Downs, “ to shew 
foreigners we were looking about us,” 
and two second-rates exercising by 
themselves at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth, would be quite sufficient to 
deter the Emperor of Russia, or the 
King of France (both of whom he so 
gratuitously and improperly insults), 
from any hostile intentions. Now, any 
naval officer of the least experience or 
talent could have explained to the se- 
cretary of the Admiralty that it is exer- 
cise at sea, and with as many ships to- 
gether as can be collected, which we 
want to instruct the young, and refresh 
the recollections of the old ; that it is 
when they are thus assembled that en- 
ergy and emulation are excited ; and it 
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is only by being well exercised in the 
order of sailing and battle that our 
officers can acquire that experience and 
confidence in the management of their 
ships, without which they will be more 
dangerous to each other than to the 
enemy. Let those who have served in 
fleets or squadrons reflect on the acci- 
dents to which they are daily and 
hourly liable from the negligence or 
inexperience of an unskilful officer of 
the watch, and how frequently, even 
during the best days of our navy, serious 
disasters occurred ; but what would be 
the case now, when perhaps nine-tenths 
of the lieutenants, and a very large pro- 
portion of the superior officers, have 
never had charge of a ship in these 
situations ? Is it not in the highest 
degree incumbent on our naval admi- 
nistration to afford every possible op- 
portunity for their acquiring full know- 
ledge and experience in this most im- 
portant branch of their profession ? and 
what can we expect but disaster and 
disappointment, if we persevere in our 
present inattention to exercise and in- 
struction at sea? 

Those who happened to be present, 
or to form part of our last exercising 
squadron, in 1831, will recollect, that 
in consequence of the omission of the 
usual precautions, which formerly no- 
body would have omitted, in getting 
under weigh with a fleet from Spithead, 
two ships had been on board each 
other, and one on shore, before they 
reached St. Helen’s ; and if the weather 
had not been extremely fine and mode- 
rate, these three ships would, in all 
probability, have received so much 
damage, that they must have returned 
to refit without getting to sea. 

The inspection of newly commis- 
sioned ships, and especially of those 
proceeding to foreign stations, demands 
much more attention than has ever 
been paid to this subject by any naval 
administration since Lord Howe’s time; 
and it is of great importance that now, 
during peace, and when we have full 
leisure for improvement, a better ar- 
rangement should be made, and that 
dangerous practice of hurrying ships 
off badly manned, and imperfectly 
equipped and disciplined, entirely aban- 
doned. We subjoin an extract on this 
subject, from a valuable work published 
some years since, which at the time was 
generally attributed to Sir C. Penrose, 
but now we observe is claimed by the 
author of the pamphlet standing last on 
our list, for Admiral Schomberg. 
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Whoever wrote it, it is well worthy 
of a reperusal at this moment ; and the 
passage we give will, if attended to, 
produce a most important improvement 
in this part of our naval arrangements : 


“« A regiment, when ordered on foreign 
service, is always reviewed previous to 
embarkation, and its state of discipline 
and appearance confidentially reported 
on. Such a practice introduced into the 
navy would — the best effects, both 
by encouraging emulation and exertion, 
and preventing that fatal system of hur- 
rying ships to sea in an imperfect state of 
equipment ; and nothing could be more 
easy and simple than the detail of such 
an arrangement. A newly commissioned 
ship, after being reported ready for sea, 
might be allowed any reasonable time to 
prepare for being reviewed ; and the 
captain should have full liberty, during 
this interval, to get under weigh, and 
exercise in any manner he thought pro- 
per. The commander-in-chief should 
then, after mustering the crew, and fully 
inspecting all the interior arrangements, 
see the men exercised at their guns ; and 
the ship being got under sail, should be 
put through all the various evolutions 
which it is of most consequence to per- 
form steadily and correctly in the pre- 
sence of an enemy. If this regulation 
were rigidly adhered to at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, no ship could in futute 
proceed on foreign service materially de- 
ficient in discipline or preparation, and 
the thoughtless and injurious system of 
encumbering and overloading them in the 
manner I have described must be at 
least considerably checked, if not alto- 
gether put a stop to.”’* 


If some more regular plan for re- 
lieving our ships on foreign stations 
was adopted, a considerable saving 
might be effected by commissioning 
those intended for this service on the 
return of the fleet from its summer 
exercise, and manning them rapidly by 
volunteers (of which, from a sailor’s 
love of change, abundance might always 
be found) from the large ships. Their 
fitting out would be another very useful 
class of exercise, and our young officers 
would, it may be hoped, emulate each 
other in the seamanship and energy 
with which these ships were got ready, 
while the men thus discharged might 
be gradually replaced, as opportunities 
offered, during the winter. 

A more frequent interchange of ships 
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between the home and other European 
stations would materially facilitate all 
these objects, and keep our ships in 
that state of activity and motion which 
so much conduces to order and disci- 
pline ; preventing, at the same time, all 
the evils on which we have already ani- 
madverted in the instances of the Hast- 
ings, Rodney, and Russell. 

We now approach the consideration 
of the last part of our subject, namely, 
the composition of our naval adminis- 
tration. 

There is uothing which surprises fo- 
reigners more, or which appears to 
them more inexplicable, than to find 
that our minister of marine is invariably 
aman who cannot, by any possibility, 
have any knowledge or experience on 
the great interests over which he is 
chosen to preside; and when we re- 
flect that such a principle, if extended 
to the management of the army, would 
be considered very little short of in- 
sanity, it is difficult to find arguments 
in justification of so absurd and ano- 
malous a practice. In plain truth, 
only one explanation can be given. 
In a popular government like ours, 
patronage is required to conciliate the 
electors and the elected, and it is there- 
fore thought necessary to place this in 
the hands of a firm political ally, rather 
than in those of some naval officer of 
high rank, who might sometimes be 
inclined (like Lord Anson) to prefer 
the interests of his service and his 
country to those of his party. 

It is true that a certain proportion 
of professional men have seats at the 
Board of Admiralty, for the purpose of 
advising and assisting the First Lord ; 
but they are too generally selected 
rather from their political connexion 
and parliamentary influence, than from 
any acknowledged professional merit 
and character, and they are therefore 
very little disposed towards any exer- 
tion which takes them from the House 
of Commons, or a very comfortable 
society at the Admiralty. 

Tt is for this reason that we so cor- 
dially second the recommendation of 
the author of the Observations, which 
we have already extracted, with respect 
to some additional unpolitical Lords of 
the Admiralty, being perfectly convinced 
that, as long as matters remain on their 
present footing, the most important 
naval concerns will be neglected, when- 
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ever their lordships ave summoned by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to their 
places in the House of Commons. 

The brilliant naval administration of 
Lord Anson, to whose excellent mea- 
sures and management the extraordi- 
nary successes of the British navy, 
during the seven years’ war, are most 
justly attributable—of Lord Howe, who 
restored it from its most fallen condi- 
tion, after the American contest, to 
great efficiency and discipline, and 
prepared the way for our subsequent 
glorious successes by his energy and 
exertions—and of Lord Barham, who, 
during his short but triumphant career 
at the Admiralty, directed all the ar- 
rangements which led to the battle of 
Trafalgar, the capture of four sail of 
the line by Sir R. Strachan, the inter- 
ception of Admiral Linois by Sir J. B. 
Warren, and the destruction ofa whole 
French squadron at,St. Domingo, sufti- 
ciently prove that, where a careful se- 
lection is made, a naval First Lord of 
the Admiralty is infinitely more to be 
depended on than any nobleman or 
gentleman who chances to draw this 
prize in the lottery of politics; and 
who, however zealous and conscien- 
tious in the performance of his duties, 
must necessarily depend on others for 
information, and is too often led into 
serious and costly errors by incompe- 
tent advisers. 

It is very remarkable, that during 
all the excitement and complaints 
which have been of late so frequently 
made of the mismanagement of the 
navy, and for which, as we think, we 
have fully shewn there exist sufficient 
grounds, our army conducted on totally 
different principles, directed entirely 
by officers of the highest character and 
most distinguished services, wholly un- 
connected with party or politics, has 
been “ pursuing the even tenour of its 
course,” preserving its discipline, in- 
struction, and efficiency, filling up its 
ranks again by recruiting, when weak- 
ened by detachments sent on foreign 
service, and, in short, carefully avoiding 
all those errors into which our naval 
administration has fallen, under a dif- 
ferent system. 

This circumstance well deserves se- 
rious consideration, and with this remark 
we conclude the third head of our ob- 
servations. 

We will not fatigue our readers with 
any lengthened recapitulation of our 
statements. 
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The points to which we wish prin- 
cipally to direct their attention are our 
defective arrangements for home de- 
fence, as well as for replacing our old 
and decaying ships, and also our dis- 
regard of all those means by which 
alone our rising generation of officers 
can be disciplined and instructed. 
Some of these evils have, as we have 
shewn, arisen from an ill-judged and 
delusive economy, which, like all such 
short-sighted measures, will probably 
involve us, ere long, in a much heavier 
expense ; but others appear more attri- 
butable to carelessness and negligence, 
and may therefore be more easily re- 
medied. What we most earnestly de- 
precate is perseverance in a bad system, 
and here those members of parliament 
in both houses who feel a real interest 
in the subject, may be of the greatest 
use. Let them, without calling for in- 
formation which it may be really dan- 
gerous or objectionable to produce, 
move for such returns as may enable 
them to judge how many months in 
each year our ships in commission 
have been at anchor, and where ;— 
what orders or instructions have been 
issued by the Admiralty, and are now 
in force, with respect to inspections, or 
what exercises at sea have taken place, 
either at home or abroad, and what 
reports the commanders-in-chief make 
of the state of discipline of the ships un- 
der their command on these occasions. 

This cannot be refused, and will 
have the effect of obliging the Admi- 
ralty to adopt a more vigorous and 
energetic system, and to shake off the 
apathy and inattention which now ap- 
pear to oppress them. Returns of the 
number of large frigates launched since 
1830, and of those building, with their 
state of forwardness, could not well be 
objected to; and all these inquiries 
cannot fail to do good, by exciting 
public attention to the subject, and 
directing it to those great points on 
which no parliamentary manceavres or 
mystification ought to avail. 

We cannot better terminate this ar- 
ticle, than by giving our readers another 
extract from the pamphlet to which we 
have already directed their attention. 


“We now conclude a series of ob- 
servations, which a deep sense of their 
paramount importance to the country as 
well as to the naval profession, has in- 
duced us to offer to our readers. We 
trust that while, as our bounden duty 
under these circumstances, we have sup- 
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pressed no part of the truth, we have 
succeeded in our intention of expressing 
our sentiments in becoming and tem- 
perate language; that our strong desire 
to avoid every thing which could give 
the slightest personal offence will be 
clearly seen ; and that our reluctance to 
impute unfair blame to our official su- 
periors will be felt and appreciated. 
Loyalty and obedience should be the 
motto of those to whom the defence of 
their country is intrusted ; and it is, in 
truth, to the country itself, much more 
than to any ministry of any party, that 
blame is imputable on the present occa- 
sion. 

“The crown has lost, and the people 
have acquired, so much power of late 
years, that any set of men desirous of 
retaining office, must govern the country 
pretty much in the way in which it de- 
sires to be governed. 

“In former times we were duly sen- 
sible of the importance of our naval 
superiority, and prepared to submit to 
any personal sacrifices which were neces- 
sary for the protection of our colonies 
andour commerce. Our patriotism, con- 
stancy, courage, aud union, were the ad- 
miration of surrounding nations; and 
after a fearful and desperate struggle, in 
which this favoured island was almost 
the only spot in Europe exempted by 
the blessing of Providence from the 
ravages of an invading foe, ‘ England 
saved herself by her firmness, and Europe 
by her example.’ But now a sad change 
seems to have come over us; instead of 
feeling gratitude for our deliverance, and 
making a manly effort to relieve our 
posterity from the weight of a debt 
which might, during twenty-two years 
of peace, have been materially diminish. 
ed, we are become restless, dissatisfied, 
selfish, and disunited, wasting all our 
energies, and much of our resources, in 
domestic turmoil and dissension, and in 
those never-ending scenes of strife which 
the demon of discord has furnished us 
with, in the shape of contested elections, 
registrations,town-councils,church-rates, 
&c., to the utter exclusion of all those 
noble, generous, and above all, Christian 
feelings, by which we were once so pre- 
eminently distinguished, 

‘* Let us hope, however, that reflection 
may, before it is too late, convince us of 
the delusion into which we have fallen, 
and that the example of Spain and Por. 
tugal may not be lost upon us. We 
have seen these unfortunate countries 
endeavouring to effect whut, in the slang 
language of the day, was called their po- 
litical regeneration, by the adoption of 
liberal principles. We have seen their 
sovereigns coerced and insulted, some. 
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times by military revolters, and some- 
times by factious demagogues. We 
have seen the church stripped of its pro- 
perty, and the nobility of their privileges, 
and the whole power of the state centre. 
ing in clubs and revolutionists. And 
what has been the result ?— the increase 
of religion, civilisation, tranquillity, or 
national prosperity? Alas, no! Civil 
war in its most hideous and fearful shape, 
a whole population corrupted and de- 
moralised, inured to murder, cruelty, and 
rapine, cities and even provinces plun- 
dered and devastated, and local animo- 
sities and antipathies so inflamed and 
exasperated, that the wisest and most 
paternal government will not be able, 
during the present generation at least, 
to extinguish and appease them. 

‘Will not these melancholy scenes 
operate as an awful warning to ourselves? 
Shall we neglect the high and sacred 
duties of our appointed station amongst 
the nations of the world, and forget that 
we have (as far as ‘mortal eyes may be 
permitted to penetrate into the inscru- 
table decrees of the Almighty) been 
hitherto preserved and protected for the 
special purpose of diffusing the light of 
the Gospel and the blessings of civilisa- 
tion throughout the remotest quarters of 
the globe? But if we swerve from our 
path, if we ‘ become weary of well-doing,’ 
and if, infected with the spirit of the 
times, our colonists carry with them to 
distant regions the seeds of infidelity, tur- 
bulence, and disaffection, may we not 
fear that, like the Jews of old, our ap- 
pointed course is run, that we are no 
longer worthy of the trust formerly re- 
posed in us, and that the destruction of 
that power, which has hitherto been able 
to resist the whole world in arms against 
it, will at last be accomplished by our 
own hands? 

«But we will hope better things of 
our countrymen ; we trust that the follies 
and delusions which, for some years 
past, have obscured our political atmo- 
sphere, and invested objects of very se- 
condary importance with an unnatural 
magnitude, may speedily pass away ; 
that our attention may revert with re- 
doubled anxiety to those great sources 
of our power—our ships, our colonies, 
and our commerce ; never again forget- 
ting that if these are choked by our own 
negligence, or diverted into other chan- 
nels by the superior activity of our rivals, 
the broad and beautiful stream of national 
prosperity which has hitherto irrigated 
and fertilised the remotest corners of the 
empire, will soon be dried up and dis- 
appear, its rocky and arid bed alone re- 
maining as a mournful memorial of our 
departed greatness.” 
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Parr I. 


SCENES AND SCENERY ON THE GANGES. 


In the distance, the dwindling outline 
of a spacious city, famous in Indian 
story, lingeringly receded from my 
view. As I stood on the beauliah’s * 
deck, each minaret, temple, and chu- 
nam ¢ whitened dome, bright as un- 
sunned snow, contrasted with the dark 
green foliage, gleamed dazzlingly ; and 
every gilded ball that crowned the sum- 
mit of each stately structure, beneath 
the torrid glare, glittered like burnished 
gold. Amid the neighbouring environs, 
cresting a mangoe tope,} green ban- 
nerols drooped their silken folds over 
the mausoleums of Mahommedan saints 
and warriors, signalising the tombs of 
the mighty dead, with Saracenic high 
festival. No smoky cloud brooded over 
that fading city, which seemed to my 
gaze vanishing in unsullied beauty, 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
The heat and glare of noon was 
intense, and the thatched chattah § 
proved but a sorry shield of defence 
from the sun’s eye, whose withering 
glance seared as doth a burning-glass. 
There was an overpowering tepidness 
and scorching warmth in the stagnant 
air; and even when a passing breath, 
“ few and far between,” rustled past, 
it felt as if wafted through the yawning 
cleft of some smouldering volcano, and 
scorched like the simoom of the desert. 
Hamlet’s wish to be dissolved into a 
thaw, in my instance seemed near being 
realised. Even the maungee, || a shri- 
velled ancient mariner, seared to the 
bone with the fervour of some fifty 
summers, and weatherbeaten by the 
pelting of some hundred monsoons, 
felt its blighting power. THis lips 
seemed blistered, cracked, and parched ; 
and his bronze-hued cheeks and tem- 
ples were suffused with a deeper and 
ruddier tinge, and glowed with a fiery 
radiance, as oft, bending over the 
creaking tiller, he unwound a coil of 
coir rope, and dipped his brazen lota{ 
in the sacred flood, and quaffed in 
hurried gulps the turbid water from 


* Beauliah ; small decked passage-boat. 
+ Tope; a grove of fruit-trees. 

|| Maungee ; boatswain. 

** Guluya; the mate, 


the clear burnished pitcher. Erewhile 
the guluya,** leaning against the sail- 
less mast, handling a long bamboo pole, 
alike for sounding, and for staving off 
the craft from the sandy shoals or bluff 
jutting headlands, alternately tightens 
the flaccid folds of his dingy turban, 
or, wheeling round to every point of 
the compass, watches wistfully for the 
tardy breeze. Forward, Carlo, the 
Spanish pointer, my fides Achates in 
my many wanderings “ by field and 
flood,” whimpers plaintively, as in 
day-visions — perchance he dreams of 
the chase; or starting up hastily from 
his broken slumbers, snaps angrily at 
the buzzing gadflies ; and again cower- 
ing to a side, and gasping for breath 
beneath that vertical sun, vainly seeks 
a sheltering shady spot under the lee 
of the low bulwark. 

The beauliah, sluggish as a tortoise, 
closely hugging the bank, crawled for- 
ward, and beat up against the current. 
The maungee and the guluya pulled 
strenuously with their limber bamboos ; 
while the rest of the crew, harnessed to 
the long tow-line, tracked steadily over 
height and hollow. Thus creeping on- 
ward, we tardily rounded headland 
after headland, that trended slantwise 
into the winding stream. Nevertheless, 
low wooded promontories and narrow 
capes still jutted out, seemingly into 
infinitude ; bounding the prospect in 
the distance, and hemming in the 
mighty river, that here assumed the 
semblance of a chain of continuous 
lakes. 

With Venetians wide thrown open 
to catch each passing breath, leaning 
carelessly over the narrow window sill, 
’twas amusing to scan the glowing 
aspect of the tropic landscape, and 
note Asiatic men and manners. In the 
foreground of this moving panorama, 
the Indian boatmen, who dragged the 
beauliah, ranked first and foremost in 
my estimation, and demanded espécial 
notice. The dandees ++ (in name alike, 


+ Chunam ; cowrie shell lime. 
§ Chattah ; umbrella, 

¥ Lota; vessel of brass. 

tt Dandees ; Indian boatmen, 
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but in persons, oh! how different from 
the Bond Street loungers, those walk- 
ing model-blocks of Stultz or Nugee), 
regardless of the yoke, as they trotted 
on, “ plodding their weary way,” 
shouted forth, in gutteral harshness, 
some merry Hindostanee catch, and 
again bounded forward with fresh 
alacrity. 

In candour, however, it must be 
admitted that the Asiatic dandees far 
surpass their exquisite namesakes in 
graceful simplicity of dress. Unen- 
cumbered with artificial costume — 
“ when unadorned, adorned the most ”’ 
—the natural tegument does duty for 
coatee, inexpressibles, and stockings. 
A voluminous ragged sheet, twisted 
negligently round the head, thatching 
the shaven pate with a pyramid of 
cotton, that serves to shield off the sun, 
and a scanty rag, with a string en- 
girdling the loins, constitute the entire 
inventory of a dandee’s personal ward- 
robe. No dun ofaschneider, with face 
and bill alike elongated, nor gruff voice 
of grim bumbailiff, ever frightens him 
out of his propriety, and makes inevit- 
able an abrupt retreat to the snug sanc- 
tuary of Serampore,* that calm haven 
of rest, where fugitive debtors from 
* the city of palaces” + “ oft do con- 
gregate.” But even although, at the 
suit of some cabbaging durzee,f a 
dandee suffered arrest, and was laid 
up in limbo, little indeed (arguing 
a priori) would the benefit of white- 
washing avail the swarthy-hued blackleg. 

While skimming slowly past, glimpses 
of ever-varying scenery enchained the 
wrapt attention. Umbrageous woods 
stretched far inland, in scattered clumps 
and individual forest-trees, like the an- 
cestral woods of a baronial domain. 

Flitting along the flooded narrow 
nullah, fringed with reeds and over- 
arching bamboos, the Indian fisherman, 
in his shallow canoe, freighted with the 
finny produce of his toil, glided into 
the interior like a shadow, in the dim 
sylvan twilight. Propelled by the 
slanting flood, the beauliah, hauled 
close along. shore, often bumped on 
the débris of the crumbling overhanging 
banks, which, sapped by the under- 
current and retarded reflux, often burst 
asunder, and fell into the turbid abyss 
with a thundering plunge. 

The bared foundations of a temple, 
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a row of broken pillars, with fragments 
of stuccoed porticos, the dismantled 
wreck of, what had once been, gigan- 
tic trees, with shattered boughs and 
branches submerged in the flood, and 
tangled roots poised high in mid air, 
along with gourd-mantled cottages, 
bisected in the midst, while the green 
tendrils dangled from the splintered 
rafters, marked forcibly the havoc of 
the periodical deluge after the rainy 
monsoon. 

The beat of drums, clangour of horns, 
and clamorous din of a multitude of 
men, resounded from bank to bank ; 
frequent garlands and festoons of flowers 
drifted down the channel ; and on veer- 
ing round a jutting ledge, I then de- 
scried a spacious ghaut, crowded with 
Hindoos. In celebration of some pagan 
holyday, every surrounding village, 
temple, and pathway track, poured 
forth a living tide of heathen votaries. 
Far above the Babellike uproar was 
heard a stunning crash of barbaric 
music. Men, women, and children, 
plunged promiscuously into the hal- 
lowed waters, vainly believing that they 
could purify alike their souls and bodies. 
Faqueers, bedaubed with clay and burnt 
ordure, howled ; lepers, falling to pieces, 
piecemeal, made supplication in piteous 
accents ; groups of Hindoo mothers 
immersed their dingy offspring in the 
shallow water ; budding maidens, bend- 
ing over the river’s margin like long- 
haired mermaids, arranged their black 
flowing tresses, or burnished their 
bangles. 

Crowds of officiating priests, sancti- 
monious knaves that had battened to 
fatness on the rich spoil wrung from 
their credulous dupes, monotonously 
muttered their prayers in pharisaical 
pomp and reiteration, and offered up 
flowers and propitiatory oblations to 
the deified Ganges. I marked atten- 
tively a youthful Brahmin, distinguished 
by the poita§ of his office, who, often 
pausing from the fervour of his invoca- 
tions to the gods and sacred waters, 
slyly scanned the voluptuous forms of 
the unveiled maidens, emerging like 
water nymphs from their river bath, 
and gazed unswervingly with unhal- 
lowed eye on the receding naiads. 
Never did tonsured Roman gloat with 
a more roguish leer “ on weeping 
beauty kneeling at confessional.” 





* Serampore ; a Danish settlement on the Hooghly. 
+ City of palaces ; Calcutta, 


t A tailor. 


§ Poita; Brahwinical cord. 
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Beneath the chunam-whitened por- 
tico, contiguous to the ghaut, a knot of 
nautch-girls,* officially attached there- 
to, with embroidered tunics and glitter- 
ing bangles, stood motionless, like an 
exquisitely chiselled group of Grecian 
statuary — chaste classic models of 
vertu, although not of virtue. 

An aged superannuated Brahmin, 
sleek, pursy, and rotund, as gormand- 
ising alderman or pampered abbot, 
with voluminous jowls and protuberant 
paunch, a fine specimen of fat con- 
tented ignorance, lolled drowsily on 
the ghaut steps, gazing in holy ab- 
straction on vacancy, regardless of the 
tumultuous scene below. A couple of 
white Brahmeny bulls walked leisurely 
across the piazza. On the roof of the 
portico, on the dome of the temple, 
and astride the overarching boughs 
of an ancient banian-tree, a swarm, 
“a whole wilderness,” of ring-tailed 
monkeys, chattering and jabbering in 
the discordant dissonance of “ the un- 
known tongue,’’ were skirmishing in- 
discriminately, and clutching out of 
each other’s paws clusters of bananas, 
with all the insatiate avidity of a gang 
of tatterdemalion jogees,+ scrambling 
for a handful of eight anna pieces. 

The haughty Mahommedan, as he 
strode along the strand, and threaded 
his way through the idolatrous crowd, 
swaggering past with his crooked sci- 
mitar, and gold-embroidered skull-cap, 
rakishly stuck on, eyed the pagan wor- 
shippers with a Moslem’s sneer, and 
with a Moslem’s hate. 

Gladly I found myself receding from 
the precincts of this unhallowed temple 
and its votaries: the heathenish din 
and uproar, becoming fainter and fainter, 
slowly died away. Another headland 
was doubled ; and the boatmen, plunging 
into a flooded nullah,§ waded through, 
shoulder deep, reckless of alligators or 
treacherous quicksands. On regaining 
the further bank, the dandees, slyly 
forking out ofa patch of garden ground 
some half dozen cucumbers, wound 
round the rear of a hamlet, and jogged 
on at a quicker pace. In the dandees’ 
vocabulary, meum and tuum are merely 
and strictly synonymous terms; for, 
alas, as yet the schoolmaster, par ex- 
cellence, in his march of intellect, with 
his Penny Magazine and proud peaked- 





* Nautch girls ; dancing girls. 
¢ Eight anna pieces ; coins of silver, 
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up nose, had not been abroad, to lay 
down a code of morality. 

After beating up some half koss or so 
against a strong current, the embrochure 
of a tributary river opposed a barrier 
to further tracking. On reaching the 
disemboguing point, at the maungee’s 
signal the boatmen, who, in their am- 
phibious nature, assimilate more to 
Otters than to any thing else bearing 
the semblance of humanity, plunged 
into the turbid flood, at a few strokes 
reached the beauliah, already beginning 
to drift down with the current, and 
scrambling on board, drenched and 
dripping, shook off the moisture from 
their tawny hides like so many water- 
spaniels. A Babellike uproar now 
broke in upon the quiescence hitherto 
on board, and the Indians jabbered 
vociferously in their outlandish jargon ; 
for, like the Portuguese sailors, the 
Asiatic mariners “ give mouth” inva- 
riably on all the emergencies of naviga- 
tion. 

The dandees, handling their sweeps 
briskly, made the beauliah creak and 
stagger tremulously to its very inmost 
timber. Gallantly the craft breasted 
the current, and shot slantingly into 
mid channel; nevertheless, maugre 
every gigantic effort, the strength of 
the rapids imperceptibly swept us 
lower and lower. Some distant white 
sails gleamed along the crest of the 
horizon. Divers porpoises fitfully rolled 
over their unwieldy bulk, with frequent 
rotatory plunges, giving favourable au- 
gury of a rising breeze. Hovering over 
the shoal water on the margin of a 
sand-bank, a flock of aquatic birds, 
a species of sea-mew, oft darted down 
glancingly, on a shoal of small fry, 
with shrill screams. 

At length our bark, after edging 
away to a side, bore up for the further 
bank, abreast ofa hamlet, overshadowed 
by colossal peepul-trees ; and on haul- 
ing again along shore, within sound- 
ings, the sweeps were relinquished ; 
and forthwith the boatmen, bundling 
over the bulwarks with tow-tackling in 
hand, with the facility of water-rats, 
swam to land, and towing the beauliah 
alongside the beach, moored it to the 
bank, until they had recruited, after 
their arduous exertions in ferrying 
across, by bolting hastily some pro- 


+ Jogees ; mendicaunts, 
§ Nullah; a water-course. 















vender, and smoking the indispensable 
goorgooree. * 

The village abreast of us was te- 
nanted by guowallahs.¢ Gourds and 
re in impervious inter- 
acement, twined about the thatched 
roofs and clay-built walls of the cot- 
tages. At the rude-fashioned ghaut, 
whose steps were cut out of the clayey 
bank, a group of naked dingy urchins 
were gambolling and dabbling in the 
water; and a young Indian maid, 
whose chuddur, { coquetishly arranged, 
was not of the most spotless hue and 
whiteness, dipped her Kedguree water- 
pitcher in the turbid stream, regardless 
of the coarse jibes of the boatmen. 
Balancing gracefully the antique- 
shaped vessel, replenished with its 
liquid freight, and arranging her 
chuddur with the grace of a Spanish 
coquette mancuvring with her man- 
tilla, she slowly glided away, noiseless 
as a spectre, if it had not been for the 
occasional clank and jangle of her 
bangles, while the broad round ring 
dangling from her nostrils vibrated 
like a pendulum, to and fro, at every 
step. 

A herd of cattle were browsing on 
the russet-hued, close-cropped bank ; 
and a solitary minah§ had perched it- 
self, unmolested, on the flank of a 
buffalo bull, distinguished from the 
rest by a little bell, which, swinging 
from the neck, tinkled as he grazed. 
Bearing in his hand a_ blackened 
earthen pitcher, a stalwart herdsman, 
with his black blanket wrapped about 
him—employed alike for warding off 
the deluges of the rainy monsoons and 
the sun’s ardour, somewhat upon the 
same principle that prompts the Spa- 
niard to wear his voluminous dark cloak 
in the dog-days — lounged leisurely 
near one of the doorways of the hamlet, 
which was clustered together like a 
Caffre kraal. 

While the boatmen hurriedly crunch- 
ed their scanty feed of parched grain, 
* poor grist for such mills,” a mere 
meagre shadow, in the shape of a leper 
boy, who scarce bore the impress and 
stamp of humanity, aig with a 
feeble tottering gait, along the bank, 
and, with supplicating gestures and 
unequivocal signs, begged for succour, 
impassionately, though silently. 













































































































































































































































































t Chuddur ; a sheet, 
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* Goorgooree ; a rude-fashioned hookah. 
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Hard is the fate of the lazar, aban- 
doned by his kindred, thrust forth to 
prowl at large, and pick up a pre- 
carious morsel, in a hideous, unholy 
alliance with obscene beasts and birds 
of prey, revelling on the rotting bodies 
of the unburied dead ; shunned by his 
fellow-men, pointed at by the finger of 
scorn, wasted by pinching poverty and 
desperate famine, and bleached by the 
winds, no friendly shelter shields him 
from summer's drought or tropic rains, 
no home gladdens the heart-broken, 
houseless outcast. While an unquench- 
able fire riots in his veins, and the 
purple current of life therein burns 
and scorches like the lava flood, he 
stalks over the breadth of the land a 
living volcano, smouldering continually, 
yet not consumed. Doomed to “ finish 
his journey alone,” no companion’s 
helping hand is stretched forth to suc- 
cour or to soothe. For him, no pity- 
ing eye glistens with the tear of sorrow, 
no compassionate heart throbs in re- 
sponse to his soul’s sadness, no sym- 
pathising ear listens to his tale of grief, 
agony, and despair; while a mortal 
malady, like an insatiate vulture, preys 
unceasingly on his corroding vitals. 
The leper-boy, hideously shrunken, 
marred with festering sores, sighed 
tremulously, and moaned piteously, 
like a child. A strange unearthly lustre 
lightened up his glittering eyes, which, 
shrunken deep within their sockets, 
glimmered like two glowworms, spark- 
ling in the cavernous orbits of a skull. 
The moulting hair had fallen off in 
patches, and the elongated finger-nails 
were curved like the hooked talons ofa 
bird of prey. Ilis limbs were fright- 
fully diminished in bulk and volume, 
and through a lacerated chasm in the 
mouldering flesh the thigh-bone glis- 
tened blue and white. “Iwas marvel- 
lous, as he tottered forward, that the 
legs did not snap asunder, so brittle, 
so rotten, did they seem. You would 
have fancied that you could discern 
the daylight gleaming through the shri- 
velled trunk of this living mummy. 
The leper, holding up his skeleton-like 
hands, and pointing upwards, mum- 
bled unintelligibly, swayed his arms 
backwards and forwards, stooped down, 
and threw up into the air minute jets 
of sand. Anon he passed hastily his 


+ Guowallahs; herdsmen. 


§ Minah ; a bird about the size of a thrush. 
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long, skinny hand across his eyes and 
forehead ; perchance he wept. Vain 
surmise. No; for years no moisture 
had dimmed these fiery orbs. The 
fountains of tears, which at the first on- 
set and whirlwind of grief might have 
overflowed unceasingly, were now for 
ever dried up, and arid as the sand- 
choked wells of the parched desert. 
Thenceforward, even for ever, they had 
become “ broken and empty cisterns, 
that can hold no water.” 

The maungee, scornfully repelling 
the importunate leper’s nearer advance, 
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disdainfully spurned him back with his _ 
foot, and chucked to a distance a half 
handful of parched grain. An idiotic, 
unmeaning smile faintly lighted up the 
wan, ghastly features of the lazar. Sa- 
laaming to the dust before his bene- 
factor, he eagerly crawled to a side, 
and ravenously pecked up the scat- 
tered grain like a famished bird. 

Having discussed their feed of pulse, 
the dandees, starting up from the vil- 
lage ghaut, resumed their posts at the 
tow-line, and again briskly trotted for- 
ward. 


Part II. 


THE CHASE OF THE MUHAJUN,.” 


Light airs, nautically termed “ cats’- 
paws,” began to ruffle the slumbering 
waters. Presently the breeze fresh- 
ened steadily ; whereupon the Indian 
mariners, hailing its advent as the glad 
harbinger of succour from their ar- 
duous avocation, ceased further track- 
ing, vaulted merrily into the beauliah, 
and made hurried preparations to 
hoist sail, with vehement gesticulations. 
The craft bumped against the crumb- 
ling sand-bank ; and the dandees, vo- 
ciferating hoarsely, manned the deck to 
hoist away. 

“ Eksiing hio!+ Burra jor hio !”’{ 
shouted forth our jovial crew ; and lo! 
the bellying canvass wooed the breeze. 
The bark, veering away from the land, 
and partially swinging round, for a 
time made no headway ; but, balanced 
motionless, it vibrated on the rippling 
current like a falcon poised in mid-air 
before its arrowy swoop. At this 
juncture, the dandees, aided with their 
sweeps, and the beauliah gradually ac- 
quiring more headway, gallantly bound- 
ed over the upheaving swell, and 
ploughed merrily our watery way. 

The breeze blew dead aft, and wafted 
us swiftly onward ; the busy haunts of 
men and the “ maddening crowd” were 
left far behind. Methought, as the 
free breath of heaven rustled past, that 
I breathed in a purerand more etherial 
atmosphere, the further I receded from 
unhallowed fanes, idolatrous votaries, 
and ghastly lepers, with all their tainted 
pollutions. 


‘‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore ; 
* * * o * 


[ love not man the less, but nature more.” 


Dark masses of jungle—wild untrodden 
wastes—extended for many a league 
along the windings of the river. In- 
land, eternal forests towered aloft in 
savage grandeur, through whose som- 
bre, overarched solitudes and green 
depths, the Indian huntsman’s halloo 
had never startled the wild deer. Pa- 
rallel with the distant rugged banks, 
low, swampy mud-bars jutted out into 
the current, forming marshy deltas, co- 
vered with tall, withered reeds and 
sedge-brakes. Numerous buffaloes, 
lurking among the slimy rushes, wal- 
lowing in the mire like a herd of swine, 
grunted and bellowed, as the intruding 
bark rustled past, rousing them from 
their oozy lairs. The startled crane, 
rising heavily on the wing, soared away 
majestically ; and the wandering note 
of the bittern boomed fitfully from its 
fenny haunt. Tardily we threaded our 
course through an archipelago of mud- 
banks. The lulling ripple of the wa- 
ters and monotonous, drowsy call of 
the guluya, sounding with his bamboo, 
broke softly on the hushed loneliness of 
the wilderness. Prowling along the 
beach, a brace of lank paria dogs trot- 
ted abreast of a floating corpse, oft 
pausing in their course with protruded 
muzzles and expanded nostrils, snufting 


* Mubajun ; an Indian merchant: one of a class of men who combine banking 
with their other mercantile speculations, who often accumulate great wealth, and affect 


some state on occasions. 
t Eksiing hio; all together, Yo! 


t Burra jor hio; with great force, Yo! 
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up the tainted air, while they eyed 
steadfastly the macerating carrion, green, 
livid, and bloated, like an inflated 
goat’s skin. Standing on, the beauliah 
rounded the uttermost shoal, and, near- 
ing the main land, dodged along shore. 
On a sandy reef, half an arrow’s flight 
off, a gaunt, wild paria dog, of a red- 
dish brown tinge of hair, fierce and 
savage in aspect as an antameable 
hyena, was holding high carnival, as he 
gorged himself with the flesh of another 
dismembered corpse just drifted ashore. 
The wild dog, besmeared with slime and 
gore, and gloating over the dead with 
dilated eye-balls, peeled off the flesh 
from the skull, and scalped it, with the 
ready adroitness of a North American 
Indian with his tomahawk. To behold 
God's image thus ruthlessly marred 
and remain any longer neutral and qui- 
escent, was beyond endurance. Hastily 
snatching a double-barrelled fowling- 
piece, as the beauliah’s broadside swung 
round partially with the eddy, I raked 
the paria’s spine with a volley of slugs. 
As the blood trickled down his riddled 
flanks, the wild dog sharply wheeling 
round, gnashed his teeth in rage, and, 
yelling franticly, howled a farewell 
curse. 

“ Khuburdar !”* shouted out the 
maungee, who, from his elevated posi- 
tion on the raised deck, descried some 
lurking hazard ; “ khuburdar!” Scarce 
had the maungee’s warning voice been 
heard, when, whew! crash went the 
beauliah, with a heavy bump, upon a 
hidden shoal, jerking me, with the ab- 
ruptness of a projectile propelled from 
a catapult, against the lee Venetians, 
capsizing table and chairs, and shiver- 
ing to splinters a choice bottle of cha- 
teau margaux, along with a jar of China 
preserves, and with all the other appur- 
tenances of my scanty desert. “ Wah, 
wah!” softly whispered forth the dan- 
dees, “ it is run aground.” Instead of 
“« astonishing the natives,” the whole 
affair seemed to be viewed with im- 
perturbable coolness, as a matter of not 
the least import. At length, after some- 
what more stir, and divers murmurs, 
the boatmen, leaping over the bul- 
warks into shoal water, essayed to shove 
the beauliah off the treacherous bar; 


* Khuburdar ; take care. 
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but the craft appeared riveted to its 
new birth unswervingly, and bid de- 
fiance to all the back and shoulder 
shoving of the dandees. Every argu- 
ment @ posteriori was fraitless. All 
the collective force of their rear guards 
that could be brought to bear as a pur- 
chase proved unavailing. After very 
many ineffectual struggles to launch 
once more the firm-rooted keelless bark, 
the panting crew, seeing the futility of 
every effort, desisted from further exer- 
tion, and, in desperate haste, handed 
from mouth to mouth the consolatory 
goorgooree, and, taking a flying whiff, 
kept up arunning fire, or well-sustained 
feu de joie of pufis. If the dandees 
could have willed it so, unquestionably 
the whole affair would thus have ter- 
minated in smoke; but, as circum- 
stances stood, there seemed a prospect 
of the beauliah retaining its sandy bed 
until the freshes of the next rainy mon- 
soon. In the very midst of this self- 
same, vexatious delay, while standing 
on the poop, “ lixe Patience on a monu- 
ment,” the flotilla of an Indian muha- 
jun, that had been dodging in our wake 
since daybreak, wafted by the glorious 
breeze, swept swiftly alongside suc- 
cessively, in a long straggling line. The 
headmost budjerow,t manned by an un- 
usual complement of dandees, carried 
the proud muhajun, who reclined luxa- 
riously on deck, cross-legged, on em- 
broidered cushions. As he haughtily 
castcasual glances towards my grounded 
beauliah, methought (perchance ’twas 
fancy) I could discern a scornful sneer, 
and supercilious twitch of his upper 
lip. Acouple ofrichly attired menials, 
with gorgeous turbans and cummer- 
bunds,{ stood behind the muhajun 
with folded hands ; while a crooked 
dwarf whisked away the insects with a 
white chowry,§ and a fourth attendant 
shaded his precious head with a red 
chattah,|| whose enormous breadth 
more resembled the dome of a temple 
than a portable umbrella. The mulia- 
jun’s maungee, under the sheltering 
shadow of the great Hindoo, slyly 
mocked, with insulting gestures and 
grimace, my floundering crew, who 
again had resumed their struggles. 
*¢ Sneer on, oily ghee] swelling muha- 





+ Budjerow ; large-decked passage- boat. 


¢ Cummerbunds; waist-cloths. § Chowrie ; tail of Thibet cow. || Chattah ; umbrella. 
{ Ghee ; clarified butter, some three or four pints of which are gulped down daily 
by “ gorbellied knayes,” in the shape of Calcutta baboos, or Hindoo gentlemen, with 


the greatest gusto! 
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jun,” I muttered, between my set 
teeth; “‘ Sneer on. Hast thou con- 
quered Roman? Grin on, thou ba- 
boon-faced maungee ; villain is written 
on every lineament of thy ugly, hi- 
deous visage, as legibly as that red 
pagan mark that streaks thy shelving 
forehead. ‘* Let them laugh who 
win.” 

“ Sa-rhe teen hath !’* bawled out 
the budjerow’s guluya, provokingly 
loud, as if m mockery, while he 
sounded with his bamboo pole, only 
some eight paces off. Verily, that 
same tantalising cry, at such a time, 
and under such untoward circum- 
stances, grated harshly on my tingling 
ears. Thorouglily nettled and chagrined, 
I bit my lips in silent rage. Carlo 
seemed to participate in my wrathful 
feelings, and growled savagely. Had 
I been within arm’s length at that mo- 
ment, I could have cracked the bawl- 
ing blackleg’s shaven sconce with the 
greatest pleasure in life. My cool se- 
renity was fast ebbing away, and my 
cheeks began to glow with hot, angry 
flushes. Compassionate reader, hast 
ever been beleed and pilloried in 
such an awkward predicament? Com- 
miserate me, then, Prometheuslike, 
chained to a rock,-—no, not to a rock 
exactly, but to a beauliah,—riveted as 
fast as a rock. 

“ Sa-rhe teen hath!’ once more 
shouted forth the guluya from the re- 
ceding budjerow; and the unheeding 
muhajun, upon the system of “ non- 
intervention,’ + left me to my fate. 
Ha! Hush! there was suddenly a 
sound of minstrelsy ; the tinkling tones 
of the vina,{ blended with the rustle of 
the winds, softly floated along the 
water. A second budjerow, with 
snow-bright sails, swept nearer and 
nearer. Several ayahs§ and slave- 
girls ran playfully to and fro, and 
eyed furtively the white voyager. The 
Venetians were wide thrown open, and 
through the trellised chicks || I fancied 
I could detect bright eyes glancing. 
The minstrelsy ceased, and the fairy 
craft, like a summer's cloud, passed 
away. Presently, two other heavy 
budjerows of the fleet, with closed 
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Venetians, sailed by ; while several 
smaller craft, stealing through the shal- 
low, lagged behind. 

“Once more into the breach !” 
Again the dandees strained every nerve 
in the work of emancipation,— toiling, 
twisting, and writhing backwards and 
forwards. Huzza! the beauliah grated 
on the sand, veered to a side, swung 
round as on a pivot, and was launched 
once more into deep water—the dan- 
dees clinging to its sides like limpets 
to a rock, yelling triumphantly. 

Although considerably mollified, ne- 
vertheless, I felt enraged at the lub- 
berly, unseamanlike maneeuvring of all 
hands on board. “ Ha! maungee,” 
said I, jeeringly, “‘ doubtless you 
would make a clever admiral. A canoe 
is the only craft you are fit to steer. 
Why, the dandees you have picked up 
at a venture must be some outcast 
pariah coolies, at one rupee per 
month. Hoist every rag, fore and aft, 
you haremzadeh!** Look ye here, 
maungee; I promise you a reward of 
five rupees, and buckshees, ++ besides, 
to your crew, provided you beat the 
muhajun’s budgerow by half a bam- 
boo’s length.” 

* Khodabund !” {{ said the wily 
maungee, crossing his hands fawn- 
ingly. ‘ Khodabund ; the budjerow’s 
sails are much larger than the beau- 
liah’s.” 

“ Never mind,” was my reply ; and 
whispering to my surdar bearer, §§ the 
latter dived down to the cabin, and 
speedily re-appeared with the needful. 
“ Look here, maungee,” said I, telling 
Out, at the same time, from a small 
canvass-bag, the stipulated coin. “ The 
buckshees is yours when you beat that 
muhajun by half a bamboo’s length ; 
if you don’t try, why, should you get 
your deserts, you deserve to be beaten 
by a whole bamboo’s length.” The 
maungee spoke not, but “ grinned hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile.” The clinking 
and glittering of the hard cash had a 
talismanic influence. The confusion 
and uproar on deck became as great as 
the tumult on board a Chinese junk in 
a typhoon. Every eye glistened with 


delight, in expectation of buckshees. 


* Sa-rhe teen hath ; three arms’ lengths and a-half. 
+ The system pursued in India by an ex-governor-general. 


¢ Vina; stringed instrument. 
|| Chicks ; screens. 
** Haremzadeh ; savage. 
$¢ Khodabund ; a title of respect. 


§ Ayahs ; Asiatic abigails (i, e. ladies’ attendants). 
¥ Men who have lost caste ; the very dregs of society. 


++ Buckshees ; a present, 
§§ Surdar bearer ; head valet, 
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As for the maungee himself, he appeared 
“as busy as the devil in a gale of 
wind,” as the nauticals have it. 

My “ Yeo heave O!” was com- 
mingled with the ‘ Eksiing hio, burra 
jor hio!”’ of the excited natives. Every 
old rotten rag of a sail under hatches 
was thoroughly overhauled. Presently, 
the sweeps were strenuously manned, 
until the requisite steerage-way was 
regained ; and the beauliah leaning 
over, and fluttering her expansive can- 
vass wings, darted away with the ve- 
locity of a balloon newly unshipped 
from its fastenings. 

Afier a run of some two koss, evi- 
dently we gained upon the muhajun’s 
fleet, which, at the onset of the chase, 
was seen hull down from the beau- 
liah’s deck. The maungee steered 
steadily, in an unswerving, undeviat- 
ing course; while, on the contrary, the 
pursued flotilla yawed repeatedly from 
side to side; and, furthermore, gave 
each sandy promontory a wide berth : 
whereas, with a reckless daring insepa- 
rable from a steeple-chase, we burst 
through rustling sedge-brakes, grated 
unscathed on hidden shoals, and boldly 
shot past each narrow cape, often 
brushing against their crumbling sides. 
As we neared the budgerows, the Hon. 
Company’s ensign was run up to the 
mast-head, and the meteor flag that 
had waved triumphantly over many an 
Indian battle-field flaunted redly in the 
breeze. After carrying on another half 
koss or so, the beauliah became be- 


* Chuddurs ; sheets. 
t Feringee; an European. 


Voyaging in Hindostan. 
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leed and becalmed under a steep head- 
land. In their eagerness, the Indians 
expanded their chuddurs* on the 
raised deck aft, to catch each passing 
breath. Presently, the promontory 
was doubled, the wind freshened ; and, 
scudding merrily on our course, we 
bore up for the Hindoo armada. Si- 
lently we swept past two lagging barks, 
and ran close alongside of the budge- 
row, with the zenana.t On the wea- 
ther side, through the open Venetianed 
window, I caught a passing glimpse of 
a young Indian houri, who, startled at 
our abrupt and unexpected advent, hur- 
riedly drew back. A trellised chick, 
by some invisible agency slowly un- 
rolling, at once threw a veil of mys- 
tery over the zenana, that seventh hea- 
ven of your Asiatic voluptuary, and, 
like some envious cloud, screened 
from eyes, vulgar or profane, the afore- 
mentioned * maid of Paradise.” 

The trim little beauliah, rattling a- 
head, and closing with the muhajun’s 
great lumbering hulk, shot alongside 
with the weather-gage in our favour, 
and partially took the wind out of his 
sails, As lingeringly we passed by, 
chucking the promised buckshees to 
my salaaming noble commodore, and 
tossing some stray rupees among the 
scrambling, joyous crew, while the 
budjerow’s chop-fallen maungee “look- 
ed unutterable things,” in my turn I 
smiled exultingly. The poor runa- 
ground Feringee { had triumphed. 


t+ Zenana ; the apartment of the women. 
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TREASON WITHIN THE CHURCH. 


No. 


Havine given our testimony, and dis- 
charged our consciences, in the matter 
of the revival of Popery, now endea- 
voured at Oxford, it was not our in- 
tention to have returned to the subject. 
But the discussion is renewed from the 
other side. Our readers will have seen 
a tract, which some persons have been 
at the trouble and expense of com- 
piling and printing, and which was 
stitched up with the last number of this 
and many other magazines, entitled, 
Extracts from the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” and other Publications, shew- 
ing that to oppose ultra-Protestantism 
is not to favour Popery. It is suffi- 
ciently obvious that the chief purport 
and object of this tract is, to remove 
the impression produced by our late 
notices of the subject. We are not 


very apprehensive that those who have 
read with any consideration our re- 
marks, will have their minds much 
disturbed by this reply; but, as many 
may have only glanced in a cursory 


way at the question, it seems worth 
while to give a very few minutes to the 
disentangling the confused knot of 
contradictions which this counter-state- 
ment has woven. Our explanation 
shall be very brief; and we trust it 
will also be sufficiently clear. 

And first, let us rectify the title of 
the said tract. It professes to “ shew 
that to oppose ultra-Protestantism is 
not to favour Popery.” 

But this sort of mancuvre cannot 
for a moment be permitted. To change 
the terms of a proposition while in the 
middle of a controversy, might agree 
with the morals and reasonings of 
Jesuits, but certainly will not be toler- 
ated among honest and fair-dealing 
men. 

The use of nicknames, the calling 
things “ ultra,” and the like, is always a 
mean and unworthy way of conducting 
an argument. But, in the present in- 
stance, it is worse. An open and 
vehement attack had been made upon 
“ Protestantism” —upon “ the Reform- 
ation ;” and when that attack is steadily 
and earnestly repelled, the attacking 
parties would fain defend themselves 
by saying, that “ to oppose ultra-Pro- 
testantism, is not to favour Popery.” 


IIT. 


Mr. Froude had not stooped to this 
device — he had frankly avowed his 
detestation of Protestantésm itself. His 
words are: “ Really I hate the Re- 
formation and the Reformers more and 
more” (p. 389). “ That odious Pro- 
testantism sticks in people’s gizzards”’ 
(p. 322). “I have been reading a 
good deal about the Reformation, it 
is shocking indeed” (p. 325). “ As to 
the Reformers, I think worse and worse 
of them” (p. 379). “ I am more and 
more indignant at the Protestant doc- 
trine on the eucharist” (p. 391). “ The 
meagreness of Protestantism” (p. 425). 
* T wonder H does not get to hate 
the Reformers faster” (p. 434). 

A multitude of similar passages 
might be given; but enough has been 
quoted to shew that in Mr. Froude’s 
Remains, edited by Mr. Newman and 
Mr. Keble, and praised by them for 
“ the truth and extreme importance” 
of the views contained, it is not ultra- 
Protestantism, but Protestantism, the 
Reformation, and the Reformers, against 
whom the attack is levelled. 

The title of the tract before us, then, 
must be rectified. It must stand thus: 
“ Extracts from the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times,’ shewing that to oppose Pro- 
testantism is not to favour Popery.” 

Whether the absurdity of such an 
attempt is not too obvious to require 
proof, we shall leave to our readers to 
determine. Every reflecting and ob- 
servant man must be well aware that the 
most fearful among the signs of the times 
is the rapid advance of Popery. To 
choose this moment, then, for a series 
of attacks on Protestantism, and to 
argue that this “ is not to favour Po- 
pery,” is a sort of proceeding, the folly 
or the dishonesty of which is too ap- 
parent to need a single remark. 

But let us open the tract itself, and 
consider its contents. These, however, 
will not detain us long; for any thing 
more immaterial or irrelevant to the 
question at issue cannot well be ima- 
gined. 

The charge brought against a certain 
set of writers in the Tracts for the 
Times, The British Magazine, Vroude’s 
Remains, and other works, was this — 
that they were disparaging and writing 
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down Protestantism, and advocating a 
moderated sort of Popery. Nobody 
ever thought, nobody ever said, that 
they were ready to embrace the Italian 
apostasy entire and unaltered, without 
a single modification or amendment. 
In fact, it would have been absurd to 
have alleged such a charge; for had 
these persons been prepared to embrace 
Popery in the lump, what prevented 
them from doing so ! 

The allegation was, that they were 
substantially, and in all the leading 
points, at one with Popery, aud op- 
posed to the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation. And this charge was proved by 
a multitude of passages from their own 
published writings. How is this charge 
met? By shewing that the quotations 
were false; or that they were unfairly 
made; or that they proved no such bias 
as was sought to be shewn by them ? 
Nothing of the kind is even attempted ; 
but instead of this, we are treated with 
a fresh selection of “ extracts,” shewing 
that these same writers have, in other 
passages, found fault with many things 
in the Romish church. 

Now, when we have admitted all 
this—for we certainly shall not take 
the trouble to deny it—what is the 
amount of the whole proof? Just 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to the only 
question at issue. 

For where would be the difficulty of 
selecting a whole volume of similar 
passages, from the writings of men who 
still lived and died Romanists? What 
man of intellect and real religion among 
the Papists did not, at some time or 
other, give vent to his dissatisfaction 
with many things which he saw around 
him? And yet, in spite of all this, he 
chose still to continue a member of that 
apostate and idolatrous church ! 

The tract before us, then, shews that 
the editors of Froude’s Remains, and 
of the Tracts for the Times, were con- 
scious of faults and pollutions in the 
Church of Rome, and sometimes wrote 
strongly against these faults and pollu- 
tions. But it does not alter the fact, 
which we have in Mr. Froude’s own 
Diary, that in spite of this sense of the 
evils existing in the Italian churches, 
he himself, with a friend, “ got intro- 
duced to a man of some influence at 
Rome, to find out whether they would 
take us in, on any terms to which we 
could twist our consciences.” 

True, the negotiation failed ; but we 
have Mr, Froude’s own explanation of 
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the real cause of that failure. It was 
not any difficulty felt by him as to 
transubstantiation, purgatory, image- 
worship, or any other of the papal 
abominations; but simply and solely 
this—that he could not bring himself 
to reckon his own mother among the 
* accursed.” He says: “ No one can 
join the Church of Rome, while it 
retains its anathemas. Only think 
what it comes to, as regards friends 
departed.” This, then, was the diffi- 
culty, and, if we are to take Mr. Froude’s 
own account, the only insuperable 
difficulty, in the way of his joining the 
Romish Church. He says, in another 
place : “ If the Roman Catholics would 
revoke their anathemas, we might reckon 
all the points of difference as theological 
opinions.” 

This being the case, of what use is 
it to offer us passages from Mr. Froude’s 
Remains, to shew that he was shocked 
at the profaneness and laxity which he 
saw among the Romanists on the Con- 
tinent? It was never said, or thought, 
that Mr. F. and his friends were ready 
to take up with Continental Popery, 
with its immoralities, its carnivals, and 
its lurking atheism. What was said 
was merely this: That he and his 
friends concealed not their preference 
for the theology of Rome, over the doc- 
trines of the or hg And this 
fact is abuadantly clear throughout his 
Remains. 

This collection of extracts, then, 
which constitutes the tract now before 
us, requires no lengthened consider- 
ation at our hands. It in no way 
alters the state of the case. We had 
shewn grounds for charging a tendency 
to Popery on the writers of the Tracts 
Those grounds remain 
unassailed. All that is done is to pro- 
duce a counter array of extracts, which 
seem to bear in a contrary direction. 
This may shew either that the writers 
in question do not quite know what 
they themselves mean; or that they 
“ palter with us in a double sense ;” 
or that they are wavering and incon- 
sistent in their views. But when it 
has been clearly shewn that a man has 
deliberately preferred Popery to Pro- 
testantism, not in one, but in a dozen 
passages in his writings,—it is no an- 
swer to the charge to shew that in 
other places he has found some fault 
with Popery. 

This is all that need be said with 
reference to these ‘ Extracts.” We 
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shall merely advert, in conclusion, to 
two or three other circumstances, which 
shew, with more certainty than any 
“extracts” can, that with these writers, 
“to oppose Protestantism is to favour 
Popery.” 

1. Within the last three or four 
months, a proposition has been made 
to erect a church in Oxford to the me- 
mory of those three of the “ NobleArmy 
of Martyrs,” who perished in that city, 
by the hands of the Church of Rome, in 
the days of Mary. Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, are names often quoted 
with great affectation of respect, when 
it suits the purpose, in the Tracts for 
the Times. Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer were burned to death in the 
streets of Oxford, for their firm ad- 
herence to “ the faith once delivered 
to the saints.” In these days of mo- 
numents and new churches, what more 
natural than the idea of raising a mo- 
numental church in Oxford to the me- 
mory of these three Christian heroes ? 
But the proposition is met with a de- 
cided opposition! From whom does 
this opposition proceed? From the 
Romish priests, and from the authors 
of the Tracts for the Times ! 

2. A Romish priest, whose brother 
lately died in the Isle of Wight, made 
use of the widow as an instrument of 
attack on the Church of England. By 
his suggestions the poor woman was 
induced to erect a tombstone with a 
popish inscription : 

** PRAY FOR THE SOUL OF JosEPH 
Wootrrer.” 

“ It is a wholesome and pious thought to 
pray for the dead.”—2 Macc. xii. 
The incumbent of the parish took 
means to remove this superstitious in- 
scription. Proceedings in Doctors’ 
Commons were commenced, and the 
widow’s cause was defended by the 
Roman Catholic Institute of London. 

Owing to some informality in the 
proceedings, and to no little confusion 
in the judge’s intellect, the incumbent 
was defeated, and the tombstone re- 
mains, Great delight, of course, per- 
vaded the whole body of Papists; but 
not less another body. In the Morn- 
ing Post there instantly appeared an 
epistle of congratulation from an “ M.A. 
of Oriel College, Oxford,” expressive of 
the greatest satisfaction at the decision. 
Here was a second proof of the want 
of sympathy with Protestants, and of 
an entire unity of feeling with Papists, 
on the part of these Oxford divines. 
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3. Take the following specimen of 
the style of thought and writing in 
which they are accustomed to indulge. 
It is found in the British Magazine of 
April, 1837. 


«« Are the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
members of a Christian church? Are 
their clergy as truly bishops, priests, 
and deacons of the church of Christ, as 
we are? Intruders and schismatics 
though they be, recognised neither in 
law nor equity ; slaves and emissaries of 
a foreign usurpation, degrading the 
minds of their ‘subjects’ with super; 
stition and idolatry; standing between 
them and civilization, education, and 
truth ; are not they and their people part 
and parcel of the church of Christ, as 
truly as we are?—and do not we and 
they (shudder at it as we may) compose, 
in the sight of God and his angels, the 
Church of Ireland? And was there ever 
exhibited such a spectacle since the 
foundations of the church were laid? In 
every city, two bishops ; in every parish, 
two priests; without one single inter- 
change of Christian communion ; regard. 
ing each other with feelings of irrecon- 
cilable animosity. How is such a state 
of things to end, but in total atheism? 
Unless God interpose, I do believe it 
will end, it can end, in nothing short of it. 

* * * * + 


Meantime, who that loves Christ and his 
church in this wretched and tormented 
country, would not rejoice with unutters 
able joy if the Romish clergy of Ireland 
could be induced to retrace their steps, 
and, renouncing the novel yoke of foreign 
tyranny and exaction, renouncing a sub. 
jection which debases their morals as 
men and as clergymen, would cast off, 
by an honest and bond fide reformation, 
all that is really anti-scriptural in their 
doctrine and worship, — all that is reall 
incompatible with sound and healthy, pri- 
mitive and catholic, Christianity ? Surely, 
if they could be persuaded to make such 
a reformation as this, the existence of 
two rival churches need continue no 
longer, Some arrangement might be 
made, and the surviving bishop and 
priest might be put in possession of the 
undivided diocese and parish. Unless 
some such event be brought about by an 
internal reformation of the Roman Ca. 
tholic church in Irelaud, I see no pos- 
sible termination to our unnatural and 
disgusting disunion but universal an. 
archy and atheism.” 


“Do not we and they [the [rish 
clergy and the Popish priests] com- 
pose, in the sight of God and his 
angels, the Church of Ireland?” To this 
monstrous imagining, this extravagant 
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chimera, we answer most distinctly, 
NO! The ministers of Christ and the 
priests of Antichrist no more form one 
body, of which Christ is the head, 
than the Holy Spirit and the Infernal 
Spirit constitute one God. 

The supposition is equally absurd 
and appalling, whether we take a super- 
ficial or a scrutinizing, a worldly or a 
spiritual view. Considered merely with 
the eye of sense, the Romish priests 
of Ireland are seen in the character 
which this writer himself delineates, as 
“slaves and emissaries of a foreign 
usurpation, degrading the minds of 
their ‘ subjects’ with superstition and 
idolatry ; standing between them and 
civilization, education, and truth.” Or, 
as he says in another part of his letter, 
“ the Roman priesthood have let loose 
all the restraints of morality, and are 
the tyrants of the poor, the demagogues 
and agitators of their bleeding country. 
They have goaded on their ignorant 
and lawless slaves to such a state of 
violence, that no one will now insure 
the life of an Irish Protestant clergy- 
man.” This description is notoriously 
accurate ; and, consequently, nothing 
can be more directly in opposition to 
a merely external view of the case, 
than to consider these ministers of in- 
subordination, rebellion, and murder, 
as “ forming part of the Church of 
Christ.” 

But it is said, that if we take a truer 
and a deeper view, we shall find that, 
“in the sight of God and his angels,” 
these very pests and emissaries of Satan 
do form, “ with the clergy of the Esta- 
blishment, the Church of Ireland.” 

Tt will be conceded, we suppose, 
that the only way by which we can 
possibly tell how these men are re- 
garded *‘ in the sight of God,” is, by 
consulting His own word. The writer 
in the British Magazine has no special 
revelation,—the priests themselves have 
no divine credentials to shew ; so that 
it is impossible for us to know any 
thing of the mind of God in this matter, 
except by the study of his own Scrip- 
ures. 

Now the Scriptures, instead of de- 
scribing the Church of Rome as consti- 
tuting a part of the church of Christ, 
give us a totally different view of the 
whole case. 

St. Paul tells us that between the 
apostolic times, and “ the day of the 
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Lord,” there should come “a falling 
away,” in which “ the man of sin, the 
son of perdition,” “the wicked one,” 
‘‘ should be revealed ;” and in describ- 
ing this Antichrist, he identifies the pope 
in the most explicit and unequivocal 
manner. “ He exalteth himself above 
all that is called God, or that is wor- 
shipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in 
the temple of God, shewing himself that 
he is God.”—(2 Thess. ii. 4.) Any 
other fulfilment of this than in the 
person of “ our Lord God the Pope,” 
as he has been called by his own crea- 
tures, has never yet been seen... In and 
by him it is fulfilled to the very letter. 
The pope is annually exalted on the 
high altar of St. Peter’s, and there re- 
ceives divine adoration. 

But St. John completes this testi- 
mony ; describing, not the pope indi- 
vidually, but the apostate and adul- 


-terous Church of Rome, he tells us 


that her name, “in the sight of God 
and his angels,” is, “ BasyLon THE 
GREAT, THE MOTHER OF HARLOTS, AND 
ABOMINATIONS OF THE EARTH.” And 
he adds, “ I saw the woman drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with 
the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” 
The writer in the British Magazine 
sees her drinking the blood of the mar- 
tyred clergy of Ireland, and he longs, 
nevertheless, to embrace her in the 
closest union! But St. John tells us 
that there shall be no union with her, 
except in perdition. “ She shall be 
utterly burned with fire, for strong is 
the Lord God who judgeth her.” “ And 
in her was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that were slain 
upon the earth.” 

Such are the declarations of Scrip- 
ture concerning Rome; the only evi- 
dence we can possibly have, as to how 
she is viewed “in the sight of God 
and his angels.” Yet it is in the face 
of these that the writers in the Tracts 


Jor the Times and the British Maga- 


zine persevere in their wishes and their 
plans for a reunion with Rome. To 
discountenance such schemes, they call 
‘‘ ultra-Protestantism; and, to make 
the whole scheme of delusion (we hope 
of self-delusion) complete, they com- 
pile tracts like that on which we have 
now been animadverting, to prove to 
us that, in all these doings, they are 
“not favouring Porery !!” 
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EPAMINONDAS GRUBB, 0? FENIMORE COOPER, versus THE MEMORY 
OF SIR WALTER SCOTT.* 


Turis is, of its kind, a remarkable 
article, and should not be suffered to 
drift away unobserved on that foul cur- 
rent of republican abuse and calumny 
to which it belongs. It is worth while 
to catch hold of the vile thing—pulling 
it forth with a pitchfork—and exposing 
the intricate texture of its black web ;— 
the materials being spite, envy, hatred 
of order, and of all deservedly exalted 
characters; hatred, too, of the best 
efforts of successful genius; and the 
whole production brought out for effect, 
under a pretended zeal for “ principle.” 
This precious critique, as the author 
instructs us to believe, has been written 
from stern dictates of duty; and his 
conscience would not have allowed him 
to rest unless he had promulgated it to 
the world. ‘ We think it time,” says 
he, “that the voice of Truth should be 
heard in this matter; that these old and 
venerable _ which have been 
transmitted to us from God himself, 
should be fearlessly applied!” For 
our own parts, though we understand 
well enough what the word ‘principle 
means, when correctly interpreted, yet, 
at the outset, we are somewhat puzzled 
by these epithets, * old and venerable.” 
A venerable eternity would sound 
rather strange, but not more so in our 
estimation than an old and venerable 
principle. However, so much is quite 
clear ; the plan of our transatlantic mo- 
ralist is the “ fearless application of 
principles,” and the immediate object 
of his exertions, as will soon be appa- 
rent, is to shew, that Sir Walter Scott 
had trampled on all principles, being 
most pertinaciously addicted to “ fraud, 
falsehood, avarice, selfishness, treachery, 
low cunning, abject meanness,” and 
other such propensities, which are to 
be discovered often enough in the world, 
but of which, according to our author, 
Sir Walter’s character was pre-emi- 
nently, if not exclusively, made up! 


Such is the plan, and such the drift, 
of this exquisite American brochure. 
But notwithstanding the grave dignity 
of the introduction, there is not so 
much of novelty in the performances of 
a paltry insect trying his best (or worst) 
to undermine an oak-tree, as to have 
induced us to notice the article, had 
we not been confidently assured that 
it comes from the pen of Mr. John 
Fenimore Cooper, author of the Last of 
the Mohicans, the Spy, and numberless 
other works, for whom (as well as for 
Sir E. L. Bulwer, and other indefati- 
gables), we are bound to entertain all 
due respect. And if Mr. Cooper be 
in reality the writer of the critique 
before us, the sentiments of an indivi- 
dual so much distinguished, especially 
when he appeals to “old and venerable 
principles,” are, questionless, entitled 
to consideration ; at all events, should 
not be passed over in utter silence. 

But for our own part, we avow at 
the outset, that we have some reason to 
believe this paper is not the production 
of the “ great American novelist,” but 
has emanated from the pen of Mr. 
Epaminondas Grubb of Massachusetts, 
a genius whom, by singular chance, we 
recollect to have seen in London seve- 
ral years ago, when it was still the 

ractice of certain publishers to give 

arge sums for the copyright of novels, 
even when execrably bad. He came 
into the market with a huge three-vo- 
lume MS., of his own composition, for 
which he modestly demanded fifteen 
hundred pounds. And we can recol- 
lect it was Grubb’s decided opinion, 
even at that period, that Sir Walter 
Scott had been ridiculously overrated. 
He thought, moreover, that the inhabit- 
ants of this country were poor, paltry, 
ignorant beings, compared with those 
of Massachusetts ; lastly, we are sure 
that Grubb did also talk about “ old 
and venerable principles.” 


* The malevolent and abusive article, on which we have here animadverted, 


appeared in ‘‘ The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine,” for October 1838. 
But, with laudable impartiality, the proprietors of that journal have, in their number 
for December last, published a “ Repiy to Cooper's Attack on Scott ;”’ which, however, 
did not fall in our way, till after our own remarks had been for some time in type. 
As Mr. Cooper’s countrymen and the editor of the “ Knickerbocker” (who should 
know best) have fixed on that eminent romance-writer the paternity of the attack, 
we owe an apology to our old acquaintance, Epaminondas, for having so freely indicated 
our belief that he, more probably, was its author. Palmam qui meruit ferat !—O. Y. 
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Yet, as already said, the production 
before us has been fathered, by the 
force of on dit, on Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper, and that he may have written 
it, is, we think, quite within the limits 
of possibility. There was an article 
not long ago in the Quarteriy Review, 
where Lockhart happened to treat the 
‘¢ creat American novelist” with con- 
siderably more of justice than cere- 
mony; and, from the virulent ani- 
mosity betrayed by the soi-disant 
“ moralist” against the review and its 
editor, one can scarcely help surmising 
that some slight alloy of egoism must 
have blended with the zeal for “old 
and venerable principles,” before he 
could write so bitterly. 

Still we do incline to think that the 
author is not Cooper, but our old 
acquaintance, Epaminondas Grubb, 
who, we believe, really and unaffectedly 
despised every mortal but himself. Be 
this as it may, Mr. Fenimore Cooper 
unquestionably does belong to a class 
of authors, all of whom (whether he 
forms an exception is another question) 
did most cordially hate Sir Walter 
when living, and who rejoice in having 
a fling at the lion when dead. There 
are divers novelists who, thanks to 
that sort of public taste which used to 
support the “ Minerva Press,” and to 
the splendid industry exhibited by some 
of our west-end booksellers, not only 
have “had their day,” as regards pecu- 
niary emolument, but continue to see 
their works paraded in public. Yet, 
notwithstanding these advantages, such 
authors being in a predicament much 
like that of builders who have run up 
houses that will hardly stand wind and 
weather even for one generation,—these 
gentry, we say, have an awkward pro- 
pensity, not only to get into a rage 
when their productions are scrutinized 
or begin to moulder away, but they 
entertain the most bitter vindictiveness 
against each contemporary (or even 
deceased) artist, who happens to have 
completed twenty or thirty edifices of 
unquestionable character, which have 
stood, and are likely to stand firm, and 
to bring high prices in the market! 

We have known numbers of aspirant 
and incipient authors, not having ad- 
vanced so far as to get either praise or 
blame, who lisped in affected admira- 
tion of the “ Last Minstrel” and the 
Waverley novels; but your middling 
writers — your creatures of puff— your 
straw and patch-work gentry —(who, 
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instead of being middling, wish to be 
esteemed first-rate)—this genus were, 
and are, all against him to a man, and 
ready to calumniate him in every pos- 
sible way. And if they have not shewn 
rmouch fight, this was not from any want 
of envious rancour, but of opportunity 
and courage, and because it did not 
occur to them to begin, like Epaminon- 
das Grubb, “ in King Cambyses’ vein,” 
with * old and venerable principles.” 
Among the really enlightened members 
of society, those by principle, educa- 
tion, aims, and objects, fitted to become 
authors “ for all time,” it is almost 
superfluous to observe, that we never 
knew even one who did not rejoice in 
contributing just praise to the character, 
both public and private, of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

But it is full time that we should 
proceed to the article itself, which com- 
mences with declaring that, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, the “ very important 
task of writing the life of Sir W. S. 
being delegated to Mr. Lockhart, had 
fallen into the hands ofa very improper 
person.” The circumstance, it seems, 
of the near connexion existing betwixt 
the biographer and the deceased, is one 
reason for this impropriety ; but, above 
all, the decisive fact against Lockhart, 
as we shall see hereafter, is that of his 
being editor of the Quarterly, and also 
the writer of articles (generally the 
most trenchant) in the journal which 
he edits. This is the “ damned spot” 
affixed to his character, which all the 
merits, literary and moral, of his Vale- 
rius, Reginald Dalton, Matthew Wald, 
Adam Blair, translations from the 
Spanish, and other works, cannot efface 
or compensate. 

The author goes on to his charges 
against Sir Walter; but, au commence- 
ment, very wisely recollects that per- 
haps some one may start the question, 
cut bono? —for whieh, however, he is 
quite prepared on “ old and venerable 
principles ;” as, forsooth, he benevo- 
lently intends, “ by proper exposure, 
to prevent the young and inexperienced 
from following in footsteps which have 
been made to appear hallowed.” 

The first delinquency alleged against 
Scott, is, that he sanctioned the notion 
of his life being written, and his diary 
published, by Mr. Lockhart, and named 
him his literary executor. “The very 
fact of designating a biographer,” says 
Grubb (for we can hardly suppose that 
Cooper would write such arrant non- 
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sense), “ infers something like a fraud 
on the public, as it is usually placing 
one who should possess the impartiality 
of a judge in the position of an advo- 
cate, and leaves but faint hopes of a 
frank and fair exhibition of the truth.” 
Consequently, and in order to avoid 
the commission of “ something like a 
fraud,” Sir Walter must either not have 
appointed any literary executor, or de- 
volved that duty on an utter stranger ; 
unless, indeed, it had been his fortune 
to number among his acquaintances an 
individual so thoroughly imbued with 
old and venerable principles, and so 
perfectly free from any alloy of preju- 
dice, envy, uncharitableness, or resent- 
ment, as Epaminondas Grubb or (shall 
we add ?) Fenimore Cooper. 

He tries back, of course, on the old 
tack, viz. his abhorrence of Lockhart. 
Not only, he tells us, is the appoint- 
ment of a literary executor in itselfa 
fraudulent act, but “ Mr. Lockhart was 
one of the last men that Sir Walter 
Scott should have selected for this 
office.” So sound a logician as our 
ci-devant friend, Epaminondas, is, of 
course, always ready to support every 
dictum by premises, and here comes 
the reason :—“ Mr. Lockhart was dis- 
qualified for the task, because a man 
can no more maintain a connexion with 
a publication like the Quarterly Review, 
which is notoriously devoted to profli- 
gate political partisanship, reckless alike 
of truth and decency, and hope to pre- 
serve the moral tone of his mind, than 
a woman can frequent the society of 
the licentious and hope to escape pol- 
lution.” That Mf. Lockhart is the 
staunch adherent of a political party— 
that he has no great admiration of the 
condition, social or political, of the 
United States; that he detests modern 
(so styled) Whigs, with their precious 
reformations, their economy, their fo- 
reizn policy, their Irish tail, and their 
“tender mercies”’ of various kinds, — 
all this is true enough ; but, as already 
said, we suspect that all this would not 
have been sufficient, and that there 
exists behind the curtain some other 
cause for the “ moralist’s” immitigable 
spite against the Quarterly and its con- 
ductor. 

As above, we have been favoured 
with the first proof, according to “ old 
and venerable principles,” of Scott’s pro- 
pensity to “fraud.” We proceed to 
number two, whereby he is arraigned 
of having sanctioned ‘ deliberate false- 
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hood” and “aggravated treachery,” the 
charge being founded on the following 
assage, which occurs im a fetter from 
it W.S. to his brother, Mr. Thomas 
Scott: “Dear Tom,—I observe what 
you say as to Mr, ** *, and as you 
may often be exposed to similar re- 
quests, which it would be difficult to 
parry, you can sign such letters of in- 
troduction as relate to persons you do 
not honour, short, T. Scott; by which 
abridgement of the name I shall learn 
to limit my civilities.” The remarks 
of Epaminondas on this letter are as 
follows : ** He who is not shocked at 
the fraud the instant he is told of it has 
reason to distrust himself, for he may 
rely on it he is wanting in the very 
elements of honesty. Reflection only 
makes the matter worse. If the marks 
do not contradict the words of the 
letter, they are clearly unnecessary ; if 
they do contradict the words of the 
letter, they become a deliberate false- 
hood, and a falsehood that is so much 
the worse, as it is connected with 
treachery cloaked in the garb of friend- 
= &e. &e. 
rubb, in every passage, wishes to 
blacken the memory of Sir Waiter 
Scott ; but in every instance when the 
truth (which he professes to revere) is 
made known, the blow recoils against 
his own purposes and on his own head. 
Here the truth happens to be, that 
Scott’s hospitality and kindness to 
visitors were so profuse (comparatively 
with his means and fortune), that a 
friend and relation need to be very 
cautious whom he introduced. More- 
over, the poet was often admonished 
by those who had his welfare at heart, 
on this kind of improvidence, which in- 
fringed on his time, purse, and patience. 
He was himself not unconscious of the 
fault, and considered it a duty to aim 
at caution and discrimination. The 
simplest words of ordinary courtesy in 
a letter of introduction were enough to 
secure his invitation, not merely to 
dinner, but (if in the country) to stay 
all night (and possibly for days). Tis 
brother held an official situation, and 
had many acquaintances, to some of 
whom, doubtless, he made no scruple 
in flatly refusing an introduction ; among 
others who deserved at least politeness 
at his hands, it was necessary to indi- 
cate those on whose good conduct he 
could place reliance, and those of whom 
he could only say, “I did not like to 
refuse the man a mere letter of intro- 
2c 
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duction, though, to tell the truth, I 
know very little about him.” We say 
it was absolutely requisite, not merely 
upon “ old and venerable principles,” 
but on principles of right and wrong, 
which are neither old nor new, but are 
universal and eternal, that Sir Walter 
should be apprized by his brother of 
this distinction ; and for the sake of his 
wife and family, if not for himself, that 
he should desire and request to be thus 
apprized. 

e next accusation is against the 
moral rectitude of Sir Walter, for a 
certain letter addressed to Gifford, when 
the Quarterly Review was organised. 
In this letter Scott, in the plainest 
manner, states his opinion as follows : 
“ Tt would certainly not be advisable 
that the work should assume, especially 
at the outset, a professed political cha- 
racter. On the contrary, the articles on 
science, and of miscellaneous character, 
ought to be of such a quality as might 
fairly challenge competition with the 
best of our contemporaries. But, as 
the real reason of instituting the publi- 
cation is the disgusting and deleterious 
doctrines with which the most popular 
of our journals disgraces its pages, it is 
essential to consider how the warfare 
shall be managed.” 

“ This,” asseverates Mr. Grubb, was 
“ most gross fraud” on the part of Sir 
Walter, and he “does confess his 
astonisliment at the coolness of the im- 
pudence with which it is related by the 
editor of the Review itself.” Further, 
he says that “ by the disgusting and 
deleterious doctrines of the Edinburgh, 
we are to understand only the slang of 

arty, and not a high moral aim, as a 

rief consideration of the facts will 
shew. The Quarterly,” he continues, 
is Tory—the Edinburgh, Whig. The 
first” (query, former?) “ party taught 
the doctrine of undue deference to 
rank ; of perpetuating the institu- 
tions (which was perpetuating an 
aristocratical polity) of obedience to 
the king, to cloak the power of the 
nobles ; of submission to the thou- 
sand abuses that belong to such a 
system.” 

Then he goes on to state, that Sir 
Walter, being “servilely submissive to 
the great, in public, took his revenge 
by abusing them in private,” and illus- 
trates this latter position by two quo- 
tations from private letters, wherein 
Scott has alluded with bitterness to the 
depravity, egoism, and folly, too often 
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imputable to the higher, even to the 
highest, ranks in this country. 

Here, again, when the truth is fairly 
stated, Grubb’s intended blow against 
the memory of the dead recoils, to 
counteract his own amiable purposes. 
Scott avowedly wished for the establish- 
ment of a quarterly journal which 
should oppose the political misrepre- 
sentations of the Edinburgh ; but on 
prudential grounds, as explained, he 
wished not only that it should appear, 
from the commencement, as a literary 
journal (its precursor having done so), 
but that the “ miscellaneous and scien- 
tific articles should,” actually and truly, 
“ be of such quality as might challenge 
competition” with any and every peri- 
odical of the time. This is the whole 
truth, on which Grubb founds his im- 

udent accusation of fraud ; and so far 
is the letter from containing aught that 
requires concealment, it might, without 
impropriety, have been published (as 
from an intending collaborator) along 
with the prospectus and first number 
of the new journal. 

But, as we have said, the American’s 
blow recoils on himself; for, according 
to his assertions, Sir Walter had * no 
moral aim ;”’ he was acting from mere 
self-interest, forsooth, and as the “ tool 
of a party.” [This is the main point, 
—for motives are of more importance 
than actions in the moral world.] Be 
assured, most valorous Epaminondas, 
that, notwithstanding all the faults and 
frailties incident to the social condition 
of this and other countries, it is quite 
possible to cherish the most fervent sin- 
cerity and entire personal disinterested- 
ness, in all one’s views and wishes, al- 
though connected with a party; for on 
public questions no man can act alone. 
And that Sir Walter Scott was sincere 
to his heart’s core in his detestation of 
those impulses (most erroneously or 
mendaciously styled principles) which 
actuated the Whigs in Scotland, at the 
time when he co-operated with the 
Quarterly, no impartial judge can fora 
moment doubt. As little doubt can 
there be that he abhorred the vices, and 
— or lamented the weaknesses, 
of divers existing members of the aris- 
tocracy in England, as a country gen- 
tleman may conscientiously wish to 
support the church establishment, al- 
though, perhaps, he feels himself bound 
to censure the conduct of his own pa- 
rish rector, or of the nearest bishop. But, 
above all, we are reminded by Grubb’s 
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attack how true have proved the pre- 
dictions of Scott; that under a Whig 
administration almost every previously 
existing evil or danger has increased 
tenfold; and that by the breaking up 
or shaking of old institutions there has 
been introduced into the country a spi- 
rit of demoralisation, and an almost 
utter abandonment of principles, rightly 
so termed, which, were it not for the 
growing strength, the intelligence, and 
steadfastness, of the Conservative party, 
might render us entirely hopeless. 

The fourth and fifth accusations 
(founded on letters to Thomas Scott 
and Mr. Ellis) are absolute shadows ; 
there is nothing to grapple with. As to 
the notion that Jeffrey’s flippant re- 
view of Marmion had been an induce- 
ment for setting up the Quarterly, it is 
too ridiculous for notice; and Scott's 
allusion to that article is written evi- 
dently in a tone of the most good- 
humoured badinage. 

The next imputation of “ fraud and 
deception” hinges upon this, that Scott, 
having written a very favourable review 
of Southey’s Kehama, remarks, about 
the same time, in a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
that had he been disposed to turn it 
into ridicule, the work afforded ample 
opportunities for so doing. Let his 
words be sifted and twisted in every 
possible way, they will amount to no 
more than this; which, moreover, is 
exactly what every man of critical tact 
and common sense (placing Southey 
himself at the top of the list) would 
have thought and said of such a poem 
as Kehama, had he been asked to re- 
view it. But there is afterwards an- 
other charge represented as very serious, 
and connected with this poor matter of 
a reviewal, on which Sir Walter Scott 
probably never bestowed a second 
thought. A letter is printed in Lock- 
hart’s book, addressed to Southey, 
wherein Sir Walter says, he “ has not 
yet seen Kehama ;” and this Grubb reso- 
lutely insists was writtten after theabove- 
mentioned letter to Ellis, of which Mr. 
Lockhart observes, that it is without 
date. We happen to have in our own 
possession several autograph letters 
from Scott, two of which having been 
sent by post, and en envelope, are with- 
out date—by no means an unusual 
occurrence in his despatches, though it 
is possible enough to guess at the date 
from the contents of the letter, or style 
of the handwriting. Grubb, however, 
stoutly maintains, that in this instance 
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above-mentioned the date had been torn 
off, and “ suppressed, pour cause,” &c. 
But we are growing heartily tired of 
the reptile’s rubbish, though not yet 
half through with his closely-printed 
pages. 

Seventhly,—the insect tries to raise 
an immense pother, because in writing 
about Lord Melville and to the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Sir Walter Scott said of 
each of these friends, that he had been 
‘¢ the architect of the Border Minstrel’s 
little fortune.”” To those having any 
access to know the real characters of 
those noblemen, it will give little cause 
for wonder if the Minstrel spoke of 
them, at all times, in the warmest 
terms which confidence and friendship 
could dictate. And though, in strict 
reality, neither one nor other had been 
the architect of the poet’s fortune, yet, 
as both had the sincerest heart to serve 
him, it was generous and graceful on 
his part to overrate whatever benefits 
were conferred, and acknowledge the 
“¢ will for the deed.” When both hap- 
pened to dine together at his table, he 
might possibly have found an oppor- 
tunity to say,—‘ You have been the 
architects of my little fortune.” But 
Grubb, the moralist, must needs ex- 
press great wrath, because in writing 
to (or of) each of them separately, Sir 
Walter should not have taken care 
when he eulogises one, to reckon up, 
at the same time, the benefits for which 
he conceived himself indebted to the 
other. 

Eighthly,—the grub tries to be quite 
solemn upon the enormous fact,—the 
indelible crime of Scott having reviewed 
the Tales of My Landlord, and there- 
with the Waverley Novels, for the Quar- 
terly. The northern Minstrel, be it re- 
membered, had been engaged and re- 
lied on as a writer for that review from 
its commencement, and as he was not 
addicted to the physical sciences, nor 
then wrote much on politics, belles let- 
tres was his proper (ifnot only) depart- 
ment. He had determined not to ad- 
mit his being the author of Waverley, 
or the “ Landlord’s Tales” (which last 
were then i aba by many to be the 
work ofa third party); and to keep up 
this harmless delusion, also in fulfil- 
ment of his promises to Gifford at the 
outset, he agreed to review them, sti- 
pulating, however, that Mr. W. Er- 
skine (Lord Kinnedder) should be joint- 
ly engaged with him in the critique. 
That the laudatory parts of the review 
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originated with Erskine, all who are 
acquainted with that gentleman’s pro- 
pensity, to express strongly and in de- 
tail, his critical opinions of every new 
work, must be thoroughly convinced. 
(Indeed, without his encouragement, we 
doubt much whether Waverley itself 
would ever have been completed.) 
Grubb, of course, knows nothing about 
Lord Kinnedder’s habits or style of 
writing ; however, he indicates his 
entire disbelief that his lordship had 
any thing to do with the article, and 
almost gives the die direct to persons 
who were as widely distinguished 
from him in character as an antelope 
is from a muckworm. But although 
Grubb knows nothing about Lord Kin- 
nedder’s merits, he cannot deny his 
knowledge (or access to know), that 
this lamented individual died three 
years before the disclosure of the au- 
thorship of the Waverley Novels. Yet 
as aclencher, at the close of this charge, 
he insolently demands why Mr. Erskine 
did not come forward to justify his 
friend! The suppression of a faet, as 
Grubb elsewhere informs us, is tanta- 
mount to a direct lie, and in most 
instances this is correct enough. Let 
him have the full benefit of his own 
“ old and venerable principles.” 

Next is paraded Hogg’s notion, that 
Sir Walter had been the author of a 
review, in which he places himself at 
the head, and the Shepherd at the ¢ail, 
of English poetical literature ; a notion 
which the latter found reason to aban- 
don. But Grubb, of course, insists on 
the probability that Scott did write the 
article. 

Tenthly, comes a monstrous long 
passage, attempting to prove that Sir 
Walter had really no “ sentiments” in 
favour of “ hereditary power,” but that 
he always paid homage to those who 
happened to possess it, no matter 
whence derived, and this merely for 
the sake of the worldly advantages 
which he might extract from them. 
The grand evidence which gives rise 
to this allegation is a note addressed 
to Sir William Knighton (who was then 
in the confidence of George IV.), not 
asking directly or indirectly any favour, 
but announcing that his son (who had 
been already introduced to his majesty) 
was about to marry a lady of fortune ; 
and with obvious exultation he adds, 
that though thus situated, the young 
officer had no thoughts of quitting the 
army, and that his bride would aecom- 
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pany him to the quarters of the 15th 
ussars, in Ireland. 

Of this note to Sir W. Knighton our 
amiable critic observes, that a “ more 
whining and pitiful letter was never 
written ; it is almost abjeet,” &e. But, 
as usual, the intended ruffianlike blow 
recoils on his own head. Twist the 
letter in every possible way ; it con- 
tains no moré nor less than we have 
stated above. And most true it is, that 
Sir Walter was fervently interested in 
his son’s welfare ; as, indeed, his affec- 
tion for the members of his own family, 
and his indulgent regard for all those 
dependent on him, were carried to a 
degree perhaps approaching to weak- 
ness: but, if so, it was the weakness 
of a generous and noble nature. He 
cared not how far friends and con- 
nexions tried his temper and patience. 
So long as there was plain dealing, 
with a frank and warm heart, honour- 
able motives, and spirit to manifest 
them,a hundred disqualifications would 
be overlooked. His elder son had from 
boyhood deservedly engrossed a large 
share of his confidence and affection, 
and he would have gone great lengths 
to promote his welfare. But the ser- 
vility and whining imputed to the let- 
ter exist only in the vile and morbid 
brain of Grubb; for no roundabout or 
servile methods were needed. Sir Wal- 
ter had been on friendly and convivial 
terms with Sir William Knighton. In 
the joy of his heart, he mentions his 
son’s mairiage, and intention to con- 
tinue in the army; having good reason 
to believe that such information would 
be well received, both by the acquaint- 
ance to whom it is addressed, and by 
the sovereign to wliom it would also be 
communicated. 

Hereafter follows a long passage, 
which, if it has any meaning at all, 
seems to indicate that Sir Walter, ex- 
pressing, as he did, a respect for here- 
ditary rights,’ ought to have voted 
George IV. out of his kingdom, and 
the Duke of Buccleuch out of his 
dukedom. This, we presume, may be 
passed without comment —as, indeed, 
might have been the whole paper ; 
though we still maintain that, in its 
way, it is a fine specimen — something 
like those articles in a naturalist’s ca- 
binet, to which he gives a place as 
being good of their kind, however 
worthless, unsightly, and offensive. 

But we might long ago have said, 
“* Ex uno disce omnes ;” and must now 
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hasten to a elose. The reptile after- 
wards does all that is in a reptile’s 
power to rake up the old accusation 
against Sir Walter, of having unjustly 
assigned over to his son the landed 
property of Abbotsford ; and as to the 
unparalleled exertions which the poet 
made betwixt 1826 and 1831, with 
broken health (and, we had almost 
added, with broken heart), the spiteful 
miscreant coldly and brutally observes, 
that considering such “ great advan- 
tages” (that is to say, salaries, no mat- 
ter how much bespoken), “so far from 
its being extraordinary that he should 
attempt to pay his debts, it would have 
been extraordinary had he not attempt- 
ed it.” 

The only other endeavours of this 
writer specially to blacken the private 
and personal character of Scott, hinge 
on the stern and unforgiving conduct 
which he apparently evinced towards 
his brother Daniel, and on the cireum- 
stance of Lady Scott having expired at 
Abbotsford, whilst her husband was at 
Edinburgh. From commenting on 
these passages we are withheld only 
by the feeling, that to draw the veil 
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from the sanctuary of domestic life, or 
to write on subjects of a solemn nature, 
would be extremely out of keeping 
with the tone and treatment which 
alone such a production as that now 
before us deserves at our hands. Those 
who knew aught of Sir Walter’s do- 
mestic character, of the principles which 
guided his conduct, or impulses which . 
were paramount in his heart, will per- 
fectly appreciate the motives which on 
this occasion induce us to be silent. 

The rest of the trash is made up by 
an affectedly candid estimate of Scott’s 
literary powers, of which, notwithstand- 
ing the vague meanderings and ridi- 
culous contradictions, the real drift is 
perfectly apparent, namely, to depre- 
ciate all the writings (but especially 
the novels) of the distinguished indi- 
vidual, whose moral character he has 
before endeavoured to traduce ; and to 
prove that these writings belong in 
reality to the middling class, whilst 
Fenimore Cooper and Epaminondas 
Grubb (perhaps, also, other worthies) 
have been unjustly denied that palm 
of superiority to which their achieve- 
ments entitled them. 


THE WOODEN WALLS OF ENGLAND. 


Tue homes of merry England, how sweetly do they rise 

Within her dells, upon her hills, beneath her native skies ; 

The fleecy clouds sweep over them, upborne by many a breeze ; 

The wooden walls encircle them upon her rolling seas : 

The wooden walls! the merry homes !—good Christian men, ali me ! 
The homes are still, the meteor flag floats not upon the sea ; 

And the thunder songs of triumph that burst upon the blast, 

And the banner bold that floated free like eagle round the mast, 

Now proudly greets the whirlwind in the tempest’s eye no more ; 
And the wooden walls of England all are rotting on the shore. 


The vision of futurity is dark upon my brow, 

And the glories of the past rise in mockery I trow ; 

The voice of mighty triumphs that pealed from realm to realm, 

When the sons of Ocean armed, with a Nelson at the helm, 

And thousand hopes were round them, and thoughts of home and beauty, 
And England hoped that “every man that day would do his duty,” 

Fills lofty retrospection : then every gale that rose 

Brought victory to Albion, defeat unto her foes ; 

And scarce the orient orb upsprung to sweep into the west, 

But England’s fame was stamped in flame upon his gorgeous vest. 


The vision of futurity is dark upon my brow, 

The wooden walls of England, where are your glories now ? 

Where is the flag of memory that floated o’er the deep, 

And the lion roar that shook the waste of waters in their sweep ? 
Where are the valiant men of might like rocks who dauntless stood, 
Who gazed like gods and potentates on England’s ocean flood ? 

A wailing from the white-cliffed shore, a wailing as of pain, — 

No battle-decks are on the deep, no thunder on the main ; 

And murmurs from a thousand graves of heroes in their pride,— 
Fame’s spectral sons leap forth and point to England's sailless tide. 
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Howe, Rodney, Jervis, Duncan, lo! “ it is a knell” of truth, 

To rouse the shame, the agony, of England's rising youth, 

When ye, and names like yours, are heard with all a nation’s strength, 
With patriot power wrung from the soul in all its breadth and length ;— 
Invoking ye,— great God, to think !— invoking ye in vain. 

Ye cannot “ sweep across the deep” of England’s rolling main ; 

And it is well that Fame of old enwreathed each honoured brow, 
That in your graves ye sleep, nor see our shame and sorrow now. 

’Tis well for ye, immortal shades! ye hear not Honour’s calls,— 

For England now upon the sea no more has wooden walls. 

A wan and faded lustre shines, our sun is in eclipse, 

And naught but scorn, with fear combined, go forth from English lips ; 
Scorn of the heartless bloodhound band, whose foul unsated maw 

Old England’s nobler parts devours with never-wearied jaw ; 

Fear that our unprotected fanes the spoiler may pollute, 

The banner starred, the supple Gaul, or, worse, the northern brute ; 
For Albion’s seas are tenantless, her meteor flag is furled, 

And her once dauntless spirit crushed and spurned by all the world ; 
For where a Pitt and Nelson shook with thunder sea and land, 

A Melbourne feeds and Minto’s earl bursts bombshells on the strand.* 
O wo to England’s weal, and wo to England’s lordly power, 

And wo to every honest heart when knaves and fools have power,— 
When Traitorism, giant vast, from surge and valley looms, 

And would, hyena-like, devour the dead within their tombs. 

Wo to the memory of the past ; what’s glory but a shroud,— 

Fame’s sheeted phantom darkening all when traitors bay aloud ? 

Wo to the crown of centuries, wo to the sceptre and the ball, 

When feeble is the arm that wields the spear and sword of Saul ; 

Wo to the strength of loyal hearts, the trusty and the true, 

When England’s zenith star but shines on England’s traitor crew. 

O for an hour of good old days, e’en for that hour again, 

When Admiral Kempenfelt went down with his eight hundred men ; 
Though sad that hour, yet in that hour Old England on the seas 

Had wooden walls, and jackets blue, and banners on the breeze ; 
She’d hearts of oak to sweep the deep, and guard her island shore, 
And ne’er a foe but quickly felt her ocean thunder’s roar. 

But now,— down heart, indignant hide thy spirit’s manly tears, 

And brace thine arm, and grasp thy sword, and trample on thy fears ; 
Dash down the traitor knaves, dash down the knave and foeman too, 
And man once more thy wooden walls with England’s gallant crew ! 
It is the soul’s unbounded burst when patriot passion fires, 

To trample on domestic stripes, feel honour but inspires,— 

Honour, that from past centuries springs, and from the thousand tombs 
Of heroes, England’s glorious dead, lights up the passing glooms ; 
Honour, that in the brave man’s breast feels every hope restored, 
Hears but its country’s pleading voice, and grasps its country’s sword ! 
Honour, that flames above the storm like that transcendant light, 
Whose presence is eternal day, whose absence endless night ! 

Honour, that bids us brave the blast, and true to glory’s calls, 

Come forth in England’s trial hour, and man her wooden walls ! 
Arise! and, spite of all the shame that weighs thy spirit down, 

Come forth once more on sea and shore,—come forth for old renown ! 
Remember not thy wrongs, true hearts, remember but this thing — 

In danger Britons only see their country and their king. 

Abide the time, but in the hour when storms and dangers rise, 

Let’s only on our altars think, our homes and native skies. 

Once more, once more, O let the flag of England be unfurled, 

And England’s wooden walls again be monarchs of the world ! 


* The papers informed us, the other day, of this patriot earl’s arduous employment, 
in playing at hollow-shell practice, and of his blowing up sundry sand-hills, whilst 
the fleet was unmanned, the arsenals empty, and every dock-yard was exposed to the 
aggressions of a foreign foe,—=‘‘ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a”—bomb. 
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Ie LORD MELBOURNE ON THE CORN-LAWS. 


WueEvn, on the morning after the meet- 
ing of Parliament, we read the follow- 
ing very statesmanlike declaration of 
Viscount Melbourne, on the subject 
which, above all others, interests the 
country :— 


“‘ The opinion, my lords, which I then 
expressed, and to which I now distinctly 
adhere, is, that though I am not pre- 
pared to pledge or bind myself to the 
maintenance of the present system, as the 
best possible ; I am not at the same time 
prepared, either as a member of the go. 
vernment, or as a member of Parliament, 
to pledge myself, from any information 
which I have, to a change or alteration 
-of the law as it stands :”— 


We involuntarily exclaimed, Why, 
ithis is a downright parody of Lord 
‘Grizzle’s revelation, “ Shall I tell you 
‘what I am going to say? I do not 
ipositively know; but, as near as I can 
sguess, I cannot tell.” 

Two or three days after, we took up 
the Examiner, and there saw that the 
editor’s mind had just as instantly re- 
verted ite this passage. We suppose 
that this is sufficient proof of the 
likeness. 

It appears, then, that on a question 
which is agitating the whole com- 
munity, there is at least one person 
who still preserves a perfect unconcern. 
The manufacturers may declare that 
they are in the very jaws of ruin; the 
agriculturists may clearly see, in the 
demands of the manufacturers, their 
utter perdition ; each may strain 
‘every nerve to save himself from what 
he considers positive destruction, but 
the premier quietly leaves them to 
settle their differences in the best way 
they can; for what with his constant 
engagements at Buckingham House, 
he really cannot find time to form an 
opinion on the subject ! 

Mr. Sydney Smith described, last 
year, the same sort of nonchalance in 
Lord Melbourne, on another subject. 
He says: 

“* Viscount Melbourne declared him. 
self quite satisfied with the Church as it 
us ; but if the public had any desire to 
alter it, they might do as they pleased. 
He might have said the same thing of the 
monarchy, or of any other of our institu- 
tions, * * Carelessness, however, is 
but a poor imitation of genius, and the 


formation of a wise and well-reflected 
lan of Reform conduces more to the 
asting fame of a minister than that af- 
fected contempt of duty which every man 
sees to be mere vanity, and a vanity of 
no very high description.” 


This is certainly the most easy and 
gentlemanly style of governing a coun 
try that can be conceived. One 
thing, at least, we shall learn from 
it, if it succeeds, or rather if it is toler« 
ated for a course of years; namely, 
what a great mistake we have all been 
falling into, in supposing that any care 
or trouble was connected with, or that 
any sort of talent or knowledge was 
needed in, the government of a great 
empire. Nothing can be more clear 
than that this is a “‘ vulgar error.” Any 
decently behaved “ diner-out,” —any 
tolerably lively companion, any sort of 
person, in fact, from an ensign of foot 
to a linendraper's assistant, who can 
dress with propriety, and command a 
certain amount of small talk, would be 
qualified, as far as we can see, to re- 
place the Viscount Melbourne. No 
one, a degree above the rank of an 
idiot, could more grossly neglect and 
mismanage the affairs of Canada; nor 
is it likely that the shallowest man 
alive would descend lower than to con- 
fess that he could not form an opinion 
on the Corn-laws. 

But the clearing away of this popu- 
lar delusion would unquestionably ex- 
tend further. If the premiership were 
seen to be an office of so slight and 
immaterial a character, it could not 
but follow that the subordinate depart- 
ments must be, if possible, still less oner- 
ous. A few senior clerks, at 400/. or 
600/, a-year, might be authorised to do 
the duty,—and doubtless would do jit 
equally well,—which is now performed 
by secretaries of state at 5000/. per 
annum. Thus a very considerable 
saving might be made, and, in all pro- 
bability, the public business much 
better done. 

We cannot but recommend this 
matter to the serious consideration of 
Mr. Joseph Hume. Properly worked, 
this line of retrenchment might yield a 
greater saving to the country than the 
whole mass of curtailments in which 
he has succeeded since his first en- 
trance into Parliament. 
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Il. 





The prospects of the “ Movement 
party” appess to be more and more 
overcast. The following are the gloomy 
reflections and prognostications of a 
very acute journalist in the west of 
England, the editor of the Cheltenham 
Free Press. They appear so just and 
rational, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of putting them before 
our readers :-— 


** Dozing betwixt sleep and wakeful- 
ness, how radiant a tissue of spectacles 
and phantasies often dance in misty mag- 
nificence before one’s eyes! How many 
glorious aspirations seem indefinitely re- 
alised, and how gay is the land, and how 
glittering the water, of the scenery on 
which we dreamily gloat! And how 
suddenly and shockingly we are brought 
to the dull ground, and our visions re- 
versed, when we awaken and return under 
the thraldom of circumstances, and re. 
enter the narrow, trammelled sphere of 
daily action! But the reverse 1s not so 
great—the shock is not so strong—the 
change neither bows down the spirit, nor 
palsies the buoyancy of hope, half so 
much as when, from the contemplation 
of what the English people might be 
made, we recur to what they are enchained 
to be. When we dwell on the energy 
and skill of the people, the illimitable 
capacities—physical, productive, and to. 
pographical—of the country ; nay, more, 
the choice spirits who might pioneer us 
in a course of mental, social, and pro- 
ductive improvement, who, by the talis- 
man of beneficent laws, would not only 
regenerate our powers, but usher us into 
a new career of plenty and prosperity, 
of intellectual progress and civil freedom, 
of which no parallel has been hitherto 
afforded among the nations of the world, 
—it truly sickens the heart to look upon 
the pigmy demons who enthral us in their 
withering trammels, and who, insignifi- 
cant in number, and contemptible in in- 
tellect, spell-bind the sinews of our 
frame ; standing over us with the grin 
of idiots, but the power of wizards, un. 
herving our capacities of progress, and 
dragging us downwards to the hell of 
slavery and famine. 

** There are, we know, a large body of 
sanguine reformers who repel these fore- 
bodings. We are going to get the ballot, 
and we are going to get extended fran- 
chise, and we are going to get free-trade, 
and we are going to get national educa- 
tion, and we are going to get, in a word, 
every one of the patriotic measures sha- 
dowed forth in the phantasmagoria of 
their hopeful aspirations. All we wish 
to ask is, H-o-w? We don’t see any of 
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these things coming. On the contrary, 
they look to us remarkably like things 
going futther and further away, growing 
* small by degrees, and beautifully less.’ 
We have been for some years among the 
sanguine ; but, we confess, our hopeful- 
ness has been expanded toits utmost limits, 
and it will take a considerable amend- 
ment in matters to restore its elasticity. 
We have talked as poetically as possible 
about repose refreshing our energies, 
alike preparatory for and indicative of 
redoubled activity; but the repose be- 
gins to look monstrously like the sleep 
of Sampson, with a strong probability of 
a similar result. The manufacturers are 
wide awake, there is no doubt about 
that ; and the Chartists have been as 
actively mischievous as could reasonably 
be expected ; but the bulk of the country 
are as fast asleep as ever. Somebody 
talked about making the lion roar, and 
his tail has been well pulled ; but all the 
roaring as yet would scarcely discom- 
pose the nerves ofa monkey. The Chart- 
ists have, indeed, put on the lion’s skin, 
and some of them have held up its dan- 
gling claws for the express purpose, it 
would seem, of exposing their inability 
to scratch. Then the creature has dis- 
coursed most eloquently ; but, with here 
and there an exception, the voice has 
borne a singular resemblance’ to that of 
the animal in similar apparel in A2sop’s 
fable. The long and the short of it is, 
that the Lords and Commons are not a bit 
frightened ; and it is no use denying the 
fact. The manufacturers have stood for- 
ward nobly ; but the working-classes, 
whose interest is identified with that of 
the manulacturers, have basely opposed 
them in some places, and but indolently 
and ineffectually aided them in others. 
The result of course will be, that the 
national claims of the manufacturers will 
be perverted into the appearance of the 
demand of a self-interested clique ; and 
the corn-law question be viewed as a 
mere conflict of rival monopolies. The 
people who know otherwise choose to 
stand aloof, and we predict the use which 
will be made of their neutrality. 

“ The factious conduct of the Chartists 
is at the root of the mischief. We con- 
fidently assert that there has never been, 
since the Reform-bill was passed, so 
auspicious an occasion as the corn ques- 
tion now offers of bringing an effective 
force to bear upon the citadel of abuse. 
There is no other question which unites 
so many different interests as that of 
cheap bread. It is the sole question 
which blends the power of capital and 
numbers in its advocacy. The union on 
this point might have been—must have 
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been—of irresistible power. The occa- 
jon has been basely injected by the 
artists. So far from furthering wni- 
versal suffrage —so far fYoia proving the 
capacity of all to govern themselves and 
others, the Chartist body have afforded 
the strongest evidence on record of their 
utter and deplorable inability to com- 
prehend and pursue their own most 
plain and palpable iaterests. Their con- 
duct on the corn-law bill has thrown 
back universal suffrage by half a cen- 
tury. People who take such exceeding 
pains to prove that they are fools, must 
be content to share the exception from 
general rights, which every civilised 
community is bound to impose on those 
who are incompetent to use them. What 
is the course held, and the defence urged, 
by these foolish Chartists? They op- 
pose anti-corn-law demonstrations, be- 
cause the parliament is too corrupt to 
attend to them; and yet these inconsist- 
ent men humbly (yes, the word is in their 
own petition), humbly petition the same 
parliament to grant them universal suf- 
frage! If it is useless to ask for 20 per 
cent of a debt due, what must be the ab. 
surdity of preferring a humble prayer for 
the whole hundred! The language of 
these sapient Chartists is, ‘ Please your 
imperial worships, we are fully sensible 
of the utter hopelessness of getting you 
to allow us cheap bread, which we know 
you think would diminish your power 
and pelf; but we humbly pray that you 
will be so good as to relinquish your 
power altogether to us, and enable us to 
extinguish you entirely!’ If cheap 
bread cannot be got from the legislature, 
can universel suffrage? The faet is, 
that the whole pretext is © vamped-up 
falsehood. 

“They who principally lead the 
people have got their own interests to 
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serve by the continuance of that very 
distress which the repeal of the corn. 
laws would remove. Daniel O’Connell 
is not thé only man who finds agitation 
gainful. We entirely exonerate the 
body of the Chartists from this charge. 
They are the duped, not the dupers. 
Demonstrations such as that led by Mr. 
Vincent in this town are wholly of a 
different character; but are very far 
from constituting any thing like a mas 
jority of the Charter meetings. The 
Chartist ringleaders are the worst ene. 
mies the people have. They never rea- 
son ; they are independent of reason, or 
else one might inquire whether they 
think it best to feed or starve people 
before work. They represent constantly 
the difficulty there will be in obtaining 
tadical reform, and yet they condemn 
giving the people food to sustain them 
in their battle for liberty: it dees not 
appear to us that starvation is at all the 
road to civil freedom; we do not per- 
ceive the connexion between empty 
stomachs and extended franchise. 

“ The Chartists have effectually floor. 
ed the practical success of the battle for 
bread. They have thrown their factious 
strength into the ranks of the monopo- 
lists ; and the defeat of the people is the 
handywork of the people—the people 
who by way of obtaining more strength 
have abetted starvation. Likely persons, 
certainly, to legislate for twenty-five 
million souls ! ! ! 

“The Lords and the Commons are 
complacently chuckling in the security 
of their privileged abuses: there is divi- 
sion without, and there is, consequently, 
safety within. Impunity in abuse, and 
impotence in resistance: this is a cor- 
rect picture of the relative position of 
parliament and people.” 


III. MAN@UVRES CONCERNING EDUCATION. 


The “ Liberals” have always been 
great boasters of their zeal for educa 
tion; and it, therefore, naturally oc- 
curred to “ the Liberal Ministry ” to 
attempt something in this line. Ac- 
cordingly, an annual grant of 20,000/. 
a-year was commenced about five years 
since, for the purposes of “ Education.” 

This step, however, having been 
taken, the next was not quite so easy. 
The Treasury had the grant placed at 
its disposal, but it found some diffi- 
culty in knowing how to dispense it. 
At last it was seen that no other 
practicable plan could be hit upon, 
but that of dividing the money between 
the two long-established societies — 
the National, and the British and Fo- 


reign. It was decided, therefore, to 
distribute it through these channels, 
upon the entirely impartial plan of 
giving just so much to each as should 

met by corresponding private con- 
In this plan there was 
clearly not the least favour shewn to 
the Church. Had the Dissenters, 
through the British and Foreign School 
Society, shewn that superior zeal for 
the education of the poor, upon which 
they are so fond of pluming themselves, 
they would have obtained the larger 
portion of the money. But the con- 
trary turned out to be the case. The 
Church, through the National Society, 
raised by far the greater proportion of 
money by voluntary contributions, and, 
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of course, obtained the largest share of 
the public grant. The total received, 
during the last five years, has been, by 
the National Society, about 75,0001. ; 
by the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, not quite 25,000/. 

This disproportion, however, though 
solely attributable to their own ex- 
ertions, has latterly much displeased 
the Dissenters, and they have begun 
to annoy the Government with com- 
plaints. A more formidable power, 
also, began to interfere, namely, Po- 
pery. By the system in operation, 
the Papists were excluded from all 
oy omg in the graut. In Ire- 
and they had every thing in their 
hands; but in England their influence 
seemed inoperative. Consequently, 
for the last two or three years, Mr. 
Wyse, the Romish member for Water- 
ford, has been keeping up a perpetual 
course of irritation on this point. 
Motions, and committees, and reports, 
have succeeded each other; and, at 
last, he has obtained his end, and has 
worried Lord John Russell into an 
entire adoption of his views. 

The mode of proceeding adopted on 
the subject has been truly characteristic 
of the present administration. On the 
first day of parliament (Feb. 5), Lord 
John Russell gave notice that on that 
day week he would lay upon the table 
of the house, “ certain papers relating 
to national education.” Accordingly, 
on the 12th, certain papers, three only 
in number, were so laid on the table. 

Now, would not any reasonable man 
have concluded from this proceeding, 
that when his lordship promised, on 
the 5th, to lay certain papers before the 
house, those papers had at least some 
existence? Whereas, when we come 
to look at them, we find them to con- 
sist of three letters, one whereof is 
dated four days after that notice was 
given, one the next day after, and 
only one the day before the giving 
that notice. So that, in fact, when his 
lordship promised, on Tuesday, to give 
the house copies of a certain corre- 
spondence, he promised to furnish that 
which had not yet any real existence, 
but was merely a correspondence about 
to be carried on! 

This is enough to shew the fictitious 
and vamped-up nature of the whole 
proceeding. One other feature of the 
case may be remarked. 

The chairmanship of the new board 
of education is given to Lord Lans- 
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downe ; who accepts it in a letter, of 
which the following portentous sen- 
tence forms a part :— 


“I at the same time beg leave, at the 
outset, to state my opinion, that the es. 
tablishment of a normal school, for train- 
ing masters in the most perfect methods 
of communicating literary and industrial, 
as well as moral and religious instruction, 
is the most pressing aud important of 
these objects, both in itself and as being 
a necessary step to the attainment of the 
rest; and also the strong conviction 
which | entertain that it should be a po- 
sitive condition of such an establishment, 
that it should be so regulated and pro- 
vided with sufficient means to enable the 
teachers, who are trained there, to ac- 
quire and to give such religious instruc- 
tion as may be required at all ordinary 
schools in the principles of the Church 
of England, without any exclusion of 
those who may be connected with such 
other religious persuasions as are known 
to prevail amongst a considerable portion 
of the population of the country, who 
may be desirous of and should be enabled 
to receive similar instruction from their 
own ministers, subject to the control and 
superintendence of the authority under 
which the school will be placed.” 


When the reader has recovered his 
breath, and begun to escape from his 
bewilderment, after this infliction, he 
comes, in the very next line, upon an 
expression which, under the circum- 
stances, is irresistibly ludicrous :— 


“ That such a regulation should be dis. 
tinctly promulgated and unpERsroop (') 
appears to be indispensable.” 


If Lord Lansdowne adheres to this 
conviction, his labours must terminate 
before they have well begun. If his 
normal school is not to commence ope- 
rations until this prodigious “ regu- 
lation” is “ understood,” the day of 
doom will arrive before it is any thing 
but a name, 

The oddity, however, of such an 
exhibition, on the part of a man only 
just appointed to the superintendance of 
the national education, is quite su- 
— Would it not be advisable, 

efore his lordship enters upon the 
arduous duties of his post, and begins 
to direct the education of those who 
are to educate the nation, that he should 


take a few lessons in the art and mys- 


tery of writing English? 
But we must not permit the ludi- 


crous to draw our minds away from’ 


the alarming. The real drift of the 
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whole proceeding, whether expressed 
in plain terms or in unintelligible jar- 
gon, is still the same. The National 
Society, which teaches the doctrines of 
the Church of England, is to be turned 
adrift; the British and Foreign School 
Society, which uses the Bible in its 
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daily lessons, is equally to be cashiered ; 
and instead of either, a new system 
and course of action is to be invented 
and adopted, in which a disciple of 
Priestley is to be the ostensible di- 
rector, but in which a Jesuit will possess 
the real governing power ! 


IV. SYDNEY SMITH ON THE BALLOT. 


Sydney Smith has written a tract on 
the Ballot. We need not say that it 
is such a tract as no other man could 
have written. Since Swift, we have no 
equal to Peter Plimley in this peculiar 
walk. Hecan almost make error look 
like truth ; but when he takes the right 
side, and combats error, his strokes are 
like those of the flail of Talus. Listen 
to some of his ideas on the Ballot: 


“ All these practices are bad ; but the 
facts and the consequences are exagge- 
rated. 

“In the first place, the plough is not 
a political machine: the loom and the 
steam-engine are furiously political, but 
the plough is not. Nineteen tenants out 
of twenty care nothing about their votes, 
and pull off their opinions as easily to 
their landlords as they do their hats. As 
far as the great majority of tenants are 
concerned, these histories of persecution 
are mere declamatory nonsense ; they 
have no more predilection for whom they 
vote than organ pipes have for what tunes 
they are to play. A tenant dismissed for 
a fair and just cause, often attributes his 
dismissal to political motives, and endea- 
vours to make himself a martyr with the 
public: a man who ploughs badly, or 
who pays badly, says he is dismissed for 
his vote. No candidate is willing to 
allow that he has lost his election by his 
demerits ; and he seizes hold of these 
stories, and circulates them with the 
greatest avidity: they are stated in the 
House of Commons; John Russell and 
Spring Rice fall a crying ; there is la- 
mentation of Liberals in the land; and 
many groans for the territorial tyrants. 

* * * * 


“To part with tenants for political 
reasons always makes a landlord unpo- 
pular, The Constitutional, price 4d.; the 
Cato, at 34d; and the Lucius Junius 
Brutus, at 2d., all set upon the unhappy 
scutiger ; and the squire, unused to be 
pointed at, and thinking that all Europe 
and part of Asia are thinking of him and 
his farmers, is driven to the brink of 
suicide and despair. That such things 
are done is not denied; that they are 
scandalous when they are done is equally 
true; but these are reasons why such 
acts are less frequent than they are com- 


monly represented to be. In the same 
manner there are instances of shopkeepers 
being materially injured in their business 
from the votes they have given; but the 
facts themselves, as well as the conse- 
quences, are grossly exaggerated. If 
shopkeepers lose Tory they gain Whig 
customers ; and it is not always the vote 
which does the mischief, but the low 
vulgar impertinence, and the unbridled 
scurrility of a man who thinks that, by 
dividing to mankind their rations of but- 
ter and of cheese, he has qualified himself 
for legislation, and that he can hold the 
rod of empire because he has wielded the 
yard of mensuration. I detest all inqui- 
sition into political opinions, but I have 
very rarely seen a combination against 
any tradesman who modestly, quietly, 
and conscientiously took his own line in 
politics. But Brutus and butterman, 
cheesemonger and Cato, do not harmonise 
well together; good taste is offended, 
the coxcomb loses his friends, and gene. 
ral disgust is mistaken for combined op- 
pression. Shopkeepers, too, are very apt 
to cry out before they are hurt; a man 
who sees, after an election, one of his 
customers buying a pair of gloves on the 
opposite side of the wey, roars out that 
his honesty will make him a bankrupt, 
and the county papers are filled with let- 
ters from Brutus, Publicola, Hampden, 
and Pym. 
* * * * 

“An abominable tyranny exercised 
by the ballot is, that it compels those 
persons to conceal their votes who hate 
all concealment, and who glory in the 
cause they support. If you are afraid to 
go in at the front door, and to say ina 
clear voice what you have to say, go in 
at the back door, and say it in a whisper: 
but this is not enough for you; you 
make me, who am bold and honest, sneak 
in at the back door as well as yourself; 
because you are afraid of selling a dozen 
or two of gloves less than usual, you 
compel me, who have no gloves to sell, 
or who would dare and despise the loss, 
if I had, to hide the best feelings of my 
heart, and to lower myself down to your 
mean morals. It is as if a few cowards, 
who could only fight behind walls and 
houses, were to prevent the whole regi. 
ment from shewing a bold front in the 
field, What right, has the coward to 
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degrade me, who am no coward, and put 
me in the same shameful predicament 
with himself? If ballot is established, a 
zealous voter cannot do justice to his 
cause; there will be so many false 
Hampdens, and spurious Catos, that all 
men’s actions and motives will be mis- 
trusted, It is in the power of any man 
to tell me that my colours are false ; that 
I declaim with simulated warmth, and 
canvass with fallacious zeal ; that I am a 
Tory, though I call Russell for ever, or a 
Whig, in spite of my obstreperous pane- 
gyrics of Peel, It is really a curious 
condition, that all men must imitate the 
defects of the few, in order that it may 
not be known who have the natural im- 
perfection, and who put it on from con- 
formity. In this way, in former days, 
to hide the gray hairs of the old, every 
body was forced to wear powder and 
pomatum. 
* * * * 

“ Thave hitherto spoken of ballot, as if 
it were, as the Radicals suppose it to be, 
a mean of secrecy ; their very cardinal 

ition is, that landlords, after the ballot 
is established, will give up in despair 
all hopes of commanding the votes of 
their tenants. I scarcely ever heard a 
more foolish and gratuitous assumption. 
Given up? Why should they be given 
up? Ican give many reasons why land. 
lords should never exercise this unreason- 
able power, but I can give no possible 
reason why a man determined to do so 
shoald be baffled by the ballot. When 
two great parties in the empire are com- 
bating for the supreme power, does 
Mr. Grote imagine that the men of woods, 
forests, and rivers,—that they who have 
the strength of the hills, —are to be baf- 
fled by bumpkins thrusting a little pin 
into a little card, in a little box ?— that 
England is to be governed by political 
acupuncturation ? 

. * . * 

** A landlord who would otherwise be 
guilty of the oppression will not change 
his purpose, because you attempt to out- 
wit him by the invention of the ballot ; 
he will become, on the contrary, doubly 
vigilant, inquisitive, and severe. ‘Iam 
a professed Radical,’ said the tenant of a 
great duke to a friend of mine, ‘ and the 

uke knows it ; but if I vote for his can- 
didates, he lets me talk as I please, live 
with whom I please, and does not care if 
Idine ata Radical dinner every day in 
the week. If there was a ballot, nothing 
could persuade the duke, or the duke’s 
master, the steward, that I was not de- 
ceiving them, and I should lose my farm 
in a week.’ This is the real history of what 
would take place. The single lie on the 
hustings would not suffice ; the concealed 
democrat, who voted against his landlord, 
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must talk with the wrong people, sub. 
scribe to the wrong club, huzza at the 
wrong dinner, break the wrong head, 
lead (if he wished to escape from the 
watchful jealousy of his landlord) a long 
life of lies between every election ; and 
he must do this, not only eundo, in his 
calm and prudential state, but redeundo 
from the market, warmed with beer, and 
expanded by alcohol ; and he must not 
only carry on his seven years of dis- 
simulation before the world, but in the 
very bosom of his family, or he must ex- 
pose himself to the dangerous garrulity 
of his wife, children, and servants, from 
whose indiscretion every kind of evil 
report would be carried to the ears of the 
watchful steward. And when once the 
ballot is established, mere gentle, quiet 
lying will not do to hide the tenant who 
secretly votes against his landlord : the 
quiet, passive liar will be suspected, and 
he will find, if he does not wave his 
bonnet and strain his throat in further- 
ance of his bad faith, that he has put in 
a false ball in the dark to very little 
purpose. 
”* ~ * * 

“The noise and jollity of a ballot mob 
must be such as the very devils would 
look on with delight. A set of deceitful 
wretches, wearing the wrong colours, 
abusing their friends, pelting the man for 
whom they voted, drinking their enemies’ 
punch, knocking down pefsons with 
whom they entirely agreed, and roaring 
out eternal duration to principles they 
abhorred. A scene of wholesale bac- 
chanalian fraud, a posse comitatus of liars, 
which would disgust any man with a free 
government, and make him sigh for the 
monocracy of Constantinople.” 


We are delighted to see our own 
argument, which was first offered to the 
world in Fraser’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1831, p. 88, repeated in Sydney 
Smith’s nervous language. 


In the open voting, the law leaves 
you fairly to choose betwéen the dangers 
of giving an honest, or the convenience 
of giving a dishonest vote ; but the ballot 
law opens a booth and asylum for fraud, 
calling upon all men to lie by beat of 
drum, forbidding open honesty, promis- 
ing impunity for the most scandalous de- 
ceit, and encouraging men to take no 
other view of virtue than whether it pays 
or does not pay ; for it must always be 
remembered, and often repeated, and said 
and sung to Mr. Grote, that it is to the 
degraded liar only that the box will be 
useful, The mau who performs what he 
promises needs no box. The man who 


refuses to do what he is asked to do de- 
Spises the box. The liar, who says he 
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will do what he never means to do, is the 
only man to whom the box is useful, and 
for whom this leaf out of the Punic Pan- 
dects is to be imserted in our statute 
book. ‘The other vices will begin to look 
up, and to think themselves neglected, if 
falsehood obtains such flattering distinc. 
tion, and is thus defended by the solemn 
enactments of law,” 


Here is a beautiful rebuke to the 
little, shuffling, manceuvering meanness 
of Lord John: 


“I observe Lord John Russell, and 
some important men as well as him, 
saying, ‘ We hate ballot, but if these 
practices continue, we shall be compelled 
to vote for it.’ What! vote for it, if 
ballot is no remedy of these evils? Vote 
for it, if ballot produces still greater evils 
than it cures? That is (says the physi- 
cian), if fevers increase in this alarming 
manner, I shall be compelled to make use 
of some medicine which will be of no use 
to fevers, and will, at the same time, 
bring on diseases of a much more serious 
nature, I shall be under the absolute 
necessity of putting out your eyes, be- 
cause I cannot prevent you from being 
lame. In fact, this sort of language is 
utterly unworthy of the sense and courage 
of Lord John ; he gives hopes where he 
ought to create absolute despair. This 
is that hovering between two principles 
which ruius political strength by lower- 
ing political character, and creates a no- 
tion that his enemies need not fear such 
aman, and that his friends cannot trust 
him. No opinion could be more unjust 
as applied to Lord John; but such an 
opinion will grow if he begins to value 
himself more upon his dexterity and 
finesse than upon those fine manly histo- 
rico-Russell qualities be most undoubt- 
edly possesses. There are two beautiful 
words in the English language—Yes and 
No; he must pronounce them boldly and 
emphatically ; stick to Yes and No to 
the death ; for Yes and No lay his head 
down upon the scaffold, where his ances- 
tors have laid their heads before, and 
cling to his Yes and No in spite of Ro- 
bert Peel and John Wilson, and Joseph, 
and Daniel, and Feargus, and Stephens 


Sydney Smith on the Ballot. 
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himself. He must do as the Russells 
always have done, advance his firm foot 
on the field of honour, plant it on the 
line marked out by justice, and determine 
in that cause to perish or to prevail.” 


The conclusion is solid wisdom : 


“« So few nations have been free, it is 
so difficult to guard freedom from kings, 
and mobs, ont patriotic gentlemen ; and 
we are in such a very tolerable state of 
happiness in England, that I think such 
changes would be very rash ; and I have 
an utter mistrust in the sagaecity and 
penetration of political reasoners who 
pretend to foresee all the consequences 
to which they would give birthh When 
I speak of the tolerable state of happi- 
ness in which we live in England, I do 
not speak merely of nobles, squires, and 
canons of St. Paul’s, but of drivers of 
coaches, clerks in offices, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, butchers, and bakers, and 
most men who do not marry upon nothing 
and become burdened with large families 
before they have arrived at years of ma. 
turity. The earth is not sufficiently fer. 
tile for this 


Difficilem victum fundit durissima 
tellus. 


* After all, the great art in politics and 
war is to choose a good position for mak- 
ing a stand. The Duke of Wellington 
examined and fortified the lines of Torres 
Vedras a year before he had any occasion 
to make use of them, and he had pre- 
viously marked out Waterloo as the pro.« 
bable scene of some future exploit. The 
people seem to be hurrying on through 
all the well-known steps to anarchy ; they 
must be stopped at some pass or another : 
the first is the best and the most easily 
defended. The people have a right to 
ballot or to any thing else which will 
make them happy ; and they have a right 
to nothing which will make them un. 
happy. They are the best judges of 
their immediate gratifications, and the 
worst judges of what would hest conduce 
to their interests for a series of years. 
Most earnestly and conscientiously wish- 
ing their good, I say, 

“ No Bator.” 


Vv. THE THREE PARLIAMENTS. 


The opening of the present session, 
more than usually dull in other re- 
spects, has presented at least one new 
feature,—namely, the sitting of three 
parliaments in Westminster at one and 
the same time. One has quickly dis- 
appeared, but the other two are in 
session still. 

The first in order, we suppose, we 


must place the poor old House of 
Commons ; though, indeed, this crazy 
concern seems to have been so shaken 
in constitution, in the course of the 
operation called “ Reform,” in 1830 and 
31, as to shew many signs of rapidly 
advancing decay. 

The second was the patriot parlia- 
ment, “ the National Convention,” 
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“ the Chartists,” or whatever else they 
may please to designate themselves. 
These gentlemen are of the class which 
has furnished, during the last few years, 
the British legion in Spain, the Cal- 
thorpe Street meeting in London, the 
* Patriots” in Canada, besides divers 
other practical illustrations of the mo- 
dern theory of freedom. 

The third was the gathering of fac- 
tory-owners from Manchester, Leeds, 
and Glasgow, whose errand was to 
bully, if possible, the landlords and 
agriculturists out of their legitimate 
protection for British industry. 

The first of these bodies assembled 
in a temporary building on the site of 
the late chapel of St. Stephen’s ; the 
second at the British Hotel, Cockspur 
Street ; the third at Brown’s Hotel, 
Palace Yard. 

At first sight, the old “ Collective 
Wisdom ” seemed to be in some dan- 
ger of being overridden by its more 
juvenile rivals. But, fortunately, the 
one of these bodies, having plenty of 
pluck, had withal no money ; and the 
other, having plenty of money, had no 
pluck : and thus, between the two, 
there seems a considerable chance that 
the old-fashioned House of Commons 
may yet live through it all. 

The Patriot Parliament, or National 
Convention, has certainly shewn “ great 
spirit.” A vote was passed, requesting 
the House of Commons to hold a con- 
ference with the Convention, at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, to which, 
we believe, up to this moment, the 
House has not been able to gather re- 
solution enough to send an answer. 
In another matter, “ the Convention ” 
has clearly over-crowed “ the House.” 
A certain Newport magistrate, of Lord 
John Russell’s own manufacture, had 
given the said Lord John a pretty con- 
siderable “ rowing,” in an official cor- 
respondence. The House of Commons 
asked for copies of these letters ; when 
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Lord John looked silly, and took time 
to consider of it. Mr. Frost himself 
being a member of the Convention, that 
assembly requested him to furnish co- 
pies. He laid them “ on the table” 
without hesitation. They were read 
amidst loud cheers ; and the unanimous 
thanks of the Convention were voted to 
Mr. Frost for “ the spirited rebuke” ad- 
ministered by him to Lord John. 

Unhappily, however, for the liberties 
of Europe, but happily for the House 
of Commons, this courageous and en- 
terprising body suffers under a dreadful 
lack of “ the sinews of war.” Were it 
not for this single circumstance, it is 
impossible to tell what important 
events might not be anticipated. 

The third and remaining body is 
now, alas! defunct. Opening the cam- 
paign with an ample supply of means, 
and the most prodigious anticipations, 
the caieplele have shewn themselves 
about the most pluckless set of fellows 
that ever undertook a great enterprise. 
They blundered in their first attempt, 
and with one failure their whole cou- 
rage evaporated. 

Instead of commencing with a pro- 
position which might have united all 
parties except the agriculturists, they 
offered the preposterous request, to be 
heard by counsel at the bar. It was 
immediately shewn, that this would 
merely involve the House of Commons 
in an interminable inquiry, standing in 
the way ofall other business. Scores 
of men, who would have voted for the 
general proposition, that the present 
system of the corn-laws required re- 
vision, voted against them on this. 
The house divided, 361 against 172, or 
more than two to one; and in six-and- 
thirty hours after, the routed factory- 
owners had broken up their parliament, 
adjourned their meetings sine die, and 
set off back to Manchester, some small 
matter wiser, perhaps, than they came. 
And so ended Parliament the third. 
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